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PHIL' SHERIDAN’S FIRST FIGHT. 


UPPER CASCADES OF THE COLUMBIA. 


Photo by Watkins. 


THE comparatively recent death of 
General Sheridan lends an interest to 
any event in which he was prominently 
concerned, and here it is purposed to give 
an account of the first fight he was in 
that approached the dignity of a battle. 
He had been with Major Rains in his 
expedition against the Yakinas in the 
fall of 1855, had been under fire a few 
times, but had never seen a soldier 


killed. Previous to that he had had some 
scouting experience in Texas, where he 
was stationed after his graduation at 
West Point in 1853, and had led a small 
party from Lassen to Fort Vancouver, 
seeing many Indians, more or less hos- 
tile, but having no fight with them. But 
in 1856 occurred the fight here to be re- 
lated. 

1855 and 1856 were troubled years in 
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Phil Sheridan's First Fight. 


LIEUTENANT SHERIDAN, 


Sketch from the engraving in Memoirs.—Chas. L. Webster & Co. 


the extreme Northwest. Oregon and 
more particularly Washington Territory 
were then but sparsely settled by whites, 
and these were in serious danger from 
the attacks of the Columbia River In- 
dians, the confederated tribes of the 
Yakimas, Klikitats, and other bands. Of 
course there was provocation enough to 
rouse the hatred of the Indians, and the 
medicine men of these tribes, especially 
Kamiakin, medicine man of the Yaki- 
mas, had incited their followersto avenge 
their wrongs, relating the constant en- 
croachments on the Indian lands, and 
the inevitable fate of the red man if he 
remained passive, assuring them that 
the “medicine” was all in the direction of 


war,andthat throughits potency warriors 
would be invulnerable to the bullets of 


the white men. It is the old story of 
Indian wars told again and again across 
the whole breadth of the continent. 

In March, 1856, the situation was 
something like this: The tribes men- 
tioned were openly on the warpath. 
Nearly all settlers were driven from the 
outlying claims to the towns and block- 
houses in all the region from Puget 
Sound to the Snake River. Two ex- 
peditions, aggregating some 1,700 men, 
were maneuvering against the Yakimas 
on the Upper Columbia. To these ex- 
peditions had been gathered not only all 
the soldiers, except a handful here and 
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there left on garrison duty, but as volun- 
teers, most of the fighting material 
among the settlers of the Columbia and 
Willamette valleys. The last contingent 
to join these expeditions had left the 
Columbia River towns but a few days be- 
fore the fight. It was little suspected that 
the Indians in face of these warlike prep- 
arations would venture to leave the 
interior where they were comparatively 
safe, to attack a town on the Columbia 
River itself, far in the rear of the 
expeditions, and on the great highway 
of the traffic of the time. Portland 
though largely drained of its young 
men, had material enough for several 
home companies in case of need. At Fort 
Vancouver, Second Lieutenant Philip H. 
Sheridan, Fourth Infantry, not yet three 
years out of West Point and as yet all 
unknown to the world, was in charge of 
the Fort, commander of a part of Com- 
pany H, Fourth Infantry, and a number 
of dragoons, forty men in all. These 
had been left behind to inglorious ease, 


it was thought, while their comrades 
were in active service up the river. 
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Forty miles up the Columbia from 
Fort Vancouver are the Cascades, which 
as the scene of the fight must be more 
particularly described. The Cascades of 
the Columbia are a long series of rapids 
where the river is vexed by the remnant 
ledges of the Cascade Range, which it 
cuts through on its way to the sea. They 
extend over a space of about four anda 
half miles of the river’s course, and con- 
stitute an absolute check to navigation, 
though it is on record that two or three 
times they have been “shot” by vent- 
uresome steamboat-men. Now govern- 
ment operations of great extent are cut- 
ting a channel that it is thought will be 
navigable, but up to 1856 all goods trav- 
ersing the river had been portaged at 
that point. The Cascades have a fall of 
twenty-six feet in their entire length, 
and are known as the Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Cascades,— the latter being the 
greater fall and impassable. The other 
two are navigable, but only at a low 
stage of water. 

Steamboats from Portland and Van- 
couver discharged at Lower Cascades 


THE MAIN RAPIDS OF THE UPPER CASCADES. 


From Photograph by Watkins 
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Their cargoes were transported in 
“Hudson Bay” batteaux, hauled by In- 
dian crews along the banks of the river 
by tow lines, or by small schooners 
when the wind was strong, up to the end 
of the wooden railroad at the Middle 
Cascades. In 1856 the Bradford broth- 
ers, Daniel and Putnam, large owners at 
the place, wererebuilding this railroad of 
wooden rails from the Middle Cascades 
to the Upper Cascades, where the Brad- 
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a rounded hill back of it. At the Middle 
Cascades was a small blockhouse, known 
as “Fort Rains” or the “ Middle Block- 
house,” and garrisoned by Sergeant 
Kelly and eight men of Company H, 
Fourth Regiment, Sheridan’s company. 
They had a small howitzer besides their 
muskets. 

Forty miles up the river was the 
thriving town of The Dalles, from which 
on the 26th of March Colonel Wright 


ONE OF BRADFORD'S LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 


fords had a store, and where there was ? 
settlement of some eight or ten families, 
employees of the Bradfords. This rail- 
road was first built in 1851,and is claimed 
to have been the first on the Pacific 
Coast. Tocomplete it two bridges were 
in process of construction, one across a 
little cove to reach Bradford’s store, 
through the lower story of which the 
road passed, there being no space to go to 
either side because the bluff is there so 
close to the river. The other was just 
beyond the store, to connect with a small 
island, on which a new and larger ware- 
house was ih the early stages of con- 
struction. The store was cut into the 
bluff somewhat, and was commanded by 


departed with four companies of the 
Ninth Regiment, Company L, of the 
Third Artillery, and Company E of the 
First Dragoons, to join the expedition 
tothe Yakimacountry already spoken of. 
The Ninth Regiment, surnamed in jo 
cose spirit “the Shanghais,” from their 
red cock’s plumes and long legs, was a 
new regiment, recruited in New York 
on the increase of our regular army that 
resulted from the martial spirit awaken- 
ed by the Mexican war. This was its 
first campaign. Twelve of these men 
had previously guarded the Upper Cas- 
cades settlement and had been with- 
drawn only two days before. 

At the Cascades there were about 
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sixty Indians, the remnant of the Cas- 
cade tribe that Lewis and Clarke had 
noted as numbering two thousand. They 
were broken in spirit, degraded by con- 
tact with the whites ; were under special 
treaty promises to keep the peace, and 
in the charge of an Indian agent. The 
whites had noted a growing surliness 
in their behavior, and it was rumored 
that Yakima emissaries were tampering 
with them, but there was no tangible 
reason for immediate fear. 

On the morning of March 26th, 1856, 
fifteen bridge makers were at work on 
the bridge leading to Bradford’s store, 
and the other settlers were scattered at 
their usual vocations, when the first sign 
of danger came in a volley from some 
two hundred Indian rifles on the hill 
close above them. One bridge builder 
was killed and three wounded. 

There was an immediate rush for the 
store as the most defensible point. All 
the bridge men but three reached it. 
These three, running the gauntlet down 


the track, caught up with the cars, cut 
the mules loose, and rode with the 
drivers for the blockhouse, which they 


Phil Sheridan's First Fight. 








THE UPPER CASCADES, (BRADFORD'S) LANDING. 


The store is the center, to the left of it the bridge where the men were first fired 
on; to the right Watkin’s place. back of the wooded bluff from which 


the Indians attacked 
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all reached but little Jacob Kyle, a fif- 
teen-year-old boy, who was shot from his 
mule close to the blockhouse. 

A Mrs. Watkins, living near Brad- 
ford’s, saw the Indians, and started, driv- 
ing her little flock of children before 
her, for the store. Her brother was shot 
on the way. A big Indian, in his anxiety 
to get a good aim at her, exposed himself 
too much, and was dropped by a snap: 
shot from the store, which was rapidly 
being prepared for defense. 

This preparation was not so simple ; 
for the stairs to the second story were 
outside within plain view of the Indians 
and it was quite possible for them 
to have captured the upper floors, had 
they been bold enough to make a rush 
for the stair down a ladder that rested 
against the bluff. They did not, how- 
ever, and a stove hole in the ceiling of 
the first story was soon enlarged enough 
to let the whites gain possession of the 
whole building,—two stories and an 
attic. Most of the firing was done from 
the attic, through loop-holes made by 
punching out a shingle. The arms of 
the settlers had been (providentially, it 

seemed) increased by 
nine army muskets with 
ammunition, left at the 
store by mistake that 
very morning. 

On the small island oft 
the shore close at hand 
were three men when the 
attack began. Two of 
these jumped into the 
rushing river— one be- 
ing shot through the arm 
and the leg — and swam: 

' to the bank and so reach- 
ed the store. But Mr. 
Watkins, whose wife’s 
narrow escape has been 
told, was badly wounded 
in the arm, and was left 
crouching behind some 
large stones on_ the 
shoreward bank of ‘the 
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island, in plain sight and hearing of 
the people in the store but out of reach of 
help,althoughthree several attempts were 
made to rescue him. He lay there for two 
whole days until the arrival of the troops. 
Several times he fainted and rolled down 
into the water. This revived him, and 
he could crawl back to his shelter. He 
died from exhaustion two days after the 
rescue. All the time his wife and child- 
ren were in the store, and it was agoniz- 
ing to hear the little ones asking if papa 
wouldn’t come. 

There was a small sawmill on Mill 
Creek about a mile from Bradford's. 
On the eventful Wednesday morning 
there were five men at work there, and 
Mrs. Brown, the newly married wife of 
one of them, lived near by. How the 
Indians came upon them has never been 
told, and never can be, for they were all 
killed. The body of Mrs. Brown was 


found in the creek afterward, and an In- 
dian was taken witha long-haired scalp 
in his possession and a bloody spear. It 


is needless. to say that his shrift was a 
short one. 

Bradford’s steamer Mary at the time 
of the attack was lying tied to the bank 
in the mouth of Mill Creek, about four 
hundred yards from the Bradford land- 
ing. Her boiler was empty, and no wood 
on board. At the first signs of hostility a 
number of men started for the steamer, 
closely followed by the Indians. The 
engineer, P. S. Buckminster, with a five- 
shooter defended the gang-plank at close 
quarters, for the colored cook was shot, 
and fell overboard with the only gun on 
board. Johnny Chance, a brave little 
eleven-year-old boy, got a horse pistol, 
climbed to the upper deck, and shot an 
Indian, and was wounded himself in the 
leg. Meanwhile the fireman, James 
Lindsley, who had received a bullet 
through the chest, chopped up.a hatch 
door and soon a little steam was raised. 
The men who cast the boat loose and 
pushed her off were not able to get on 
her again and took to the woods. Slowly 
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she swung out into the stream, her_pilot 
house, to which Hardin Chenoweth had 
crawled and was lying on his back turn- 
ing the wheel from below, being the 
target for scores of unavailing rifles. It 
was a moment of no little danger, for 
below them were the roaring Cascades, 
and the scanty fire hardly availed to hold 
the boat in the rapid current. Gradually 
a little head was made, and the boat 
steered for the Oregonshore. On reach- 
ing this rails were taken from a fence, 
and with the Wasco, another boat, which 
was lying on the Oregon side, the Mary 
started up the stream for the Dalles and 
rescuers. They carried all the settlers 
from the Oregon side, and some from 
the other shore that had crossed in small 
boats. At Bradford’s this departure, 
signaled by vigorous tootings on the 
steam-whistle, was greeted with cheers 
of delight ; for they could not see the 
Mary at her berth, and when smoke rose 
in that direction, they feared the Indians 
had captured and fired her. 

But while the store was invested and 
the Mary attacked, equally stirring 
events were happening down the river 
at the Middle Blockhouse. The nine 
soldiers had spent rather a convivial 
night of it, for there was not the least 
suspicion of danger. They were scat- 
tered around the neighborhood in the 
morning, when a shower of bullets noti- 
fied them of the attack. All of them 
reached the blockhouse but one, Private 
Lawrence Rooney, who was out chop- 
ping wood and was taken prisoner. An- 
other soldier, Private Bernaur, was on 
his way back from Upper Cascades, 
where he had been to get a canteen of 
whisky to replace that used up the night 
before. He was shot in both legs, but 
managed to hide over the edge of the riv- 
er bluff until night, and then to gain the 
blockhouse, where he had been given up 
for lost. A family of settlers also ran to 
the blockhouse, together with the three 
men from the bridge and the car drivers 
before spoken of. Nevertheless, there 
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were three persons killed and seven 
wounded here. One of the killed was 
George Griswold, who, thinking the In- 
dians to be Cascades, and not knowing 
that they were the warlike Yakimas, 
was so sure that there must be some mis- 
take about the attack that he boldly ex- 
posed himself, motioning to the Indians 
to cease firing. 

Once inside the blockhouse the defend- 
ers were in comparative safety, for their 
howitzer and muskets kept the savages 
at a distance. To occupy the time the 
Indians brought their captive, Rooney, 
as near the house as they could with safe- 
ty, and tortured him to death where his 
friends could hear his screams, but do 
nothing to save or avenge him. They 
found him afterward horribly mutilated, 
hung with a willow withe. 

At the Lower Cascades, though but 
ten minutes of grace was allowed be- 
tween the first warning and the appear- 
ance of the redskins in force, that little 
was sufficient for the settlers to take to 
boats and drop down the river with but 
one man wounded. It was a wonder, 
too, for here, as at the Middle Block- 
house, the first warning was received 
with incredulity, so impossible did it 
seem that an attack on the Cascade 
settlements could be made with so many 
troops in the upper country. The sound 
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of the howitzer, however, was a discour- 
ager of hesitancy, for it showed that the 
blockhouse above was attacked, and the 
settlers dropped down the river in their 
small craft, as they could safely do, be- 
ing below the rapids. A thought was 
entertained of defending the wharf boat ; 
loaded with many tons of government 
stores, but there was a total lack of arms 
and ammunition ; so when the Indians 
took position behind a small portable 
house of zinc that stood on the bank, — 
for it is open country at the Lower Cas- 
cades, without sheltering trees or bush- 
es, —and fired on the wharf boat, it was 
abandoned. Soon it and all the neigh- 
boring houses were in flames. The boats 
going down stream soon met the steam- 
ers Fashion and Belle coming up on their 
regular trips, and turned them back to 
go to Fort Vancouver and Portland for 
relief. 

Here, then, was the situation at noon 
on the 26th. * The Mary and Wasco go- 
ing up to the Dalles, to rouse the people 
of that lively town with such tootings as 
brought the whole population to the 
wharf to meet them ; the steamers Fash- 
ion and Belle going down the river on a 
like errand, to bring succor ;thesettlers of 
the Upper Cascades, forty men, women, 
and children, penned in Bradford’s store 
undergoing vigorous siege; the nine sol- 
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LANDING AT THE LOWER CASCADES. 


George Johnson’s hotel in center ; to the right, the zinc house; in the foreground, the wharf boat. 
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diers and a group of settlers shut in the 
Middle Blockhouse keeping the Indians 
at bay with their howitzer ; and the Low- 
er Cascades deserted by the settlers and 
given over to flames. Add to this a few 
settlers in hiding, waiting for night to 
give them shelter ; little Jake Kyle mor- 
tally wounded near the blockhouse and 
dying in sight of the soldiers, his strug- 
gles to rise only bringing afresh shower 
of arrows about him; Watkins behind 
his rock on the little island near the store, 
wounded and growing weaker, within a 
stone’s throw of his wite and children ; 
and poor Lawrence ‘Rooney near the 
blockhouse undergoing agonies at the 
hands of his ruthless tormentors. 

The most vigorous fighting was at 
Bradford’s, and to that we turnagain. A 
Mr. Sinclair, of Walla Walla, Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s agent, went to the open 
door to learn the cause of the first firing 
and was instantly killed bya bullet. This 
was in a measure accidental;“for the Ind- 
ians never harmed British subjects know- 
ingly, and often expressed their prefer- 
ence for them over the Americans by the 
emphatic bit of jargon, “ King George 
man, hyas klosh (very good); Boston man, 
cultus (good for nothing) !” 

Then followed the inrush of settlers 
and bridge-builders till there were forty 
persons in the house, “ four women and 
eighteen men who could fight, and eight- 
een children and wounded men,” as Coe 
puts it. Their position was not a very 
safe one, for the warriors gathered on 
the bluff above the house, and made it 
impossible to look out of a window. The 
settlers fired from loopholes which they 
made for the purpose. Nor was this all; 
the Indians began to roll great stones 
down on the roof and sides, and to make 
up fireballs and to heat iron bars red hot 
and hurl them down on the devoted roof. 
This was serious peril, for there was no 
water in the store and the roof was soon 
blazing in several places. The defenders 
punched out the burning shingles with 
poles, and as a happy thought knocked 
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out the heads of the government pork 
barrels on the lower floor and used the 
brine to put out the fires, bringing it up 
inatin cup. Luckily this improvised fire 
department was effective. 

The lower floor was in charge of L. W. 
Coe, a clerk of the Bradfords; who, 
though perhaps the youngest man there, 
at once took command and directed the 
defense. The second floor was in charge 
of Daniel F. Bradford, and the attic 
and roof of J. H. Alexander. The lack 
of water was distressing, but a few 
bottles of ale in the stock lasted during 
the day. There was in the store a barrel 
of whisky in transit, but Coe with wise 
forethought took an early chance of op- 
ening the spigot and letting it run out. 
He saved a bottle or two of it for use in 
case of need and hid them in a rice bar- 
rel, but one of the women found them 
and applied the liquor to the quieting of 
her nerves, — with incomplete success. 

There was but one case of Jack of for- 
titude among the men.~ This fellow, who 
is not elsewhere mentioned in this arti- 
cle, was the fiercest of all in appearance, 
but when the attack came he was com- 
pletely overcome by terror. He wailed 
and cried, and got in the way of the de- 
fenders till they were so exasperated that 
they threatened to pitch him out to the 
Indians if he didn’t behave. At this he 
dove under a bed and was not heard from 
for a long time. It is not to be wondered 
at that one man broke down under 
such a strain, but rather is it to be re- 
corded to their credit that all the other 
persons in the beleaguered building were 
in full possession of their faculties. As 
Elgin expresses it, “ What guns we had 
were in the hands of mighty good men; 
they weren't afraid to stick their snoots 
toa porthole to look out for an Indian, 
for fear of getting them shot off.” 

The Yakimas troubled them but little 
at night, for Indian ghost lore is very 
vivid, and woe to the unfortunate that is 
killed in the dark. Nevertheless a strict 
watch was necessary, and in the morn- 
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ing the casements were found stuck full 
of arrows. The burning of buildings in 
the neighborhood made it too light for 
the whites to venture out with safety at 
night. 

On the night of the first day of the at- 
tack the Indians had taken possession 
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caroused the first night were to take the 
place of the watchers, who were to ca- 
rouse in their turn. It was further stat- 
ed by the same friendly Indian, that on 
the third day a combined attack was to 
be made on the whites ; and no doubt 
their lives were only saved by the arrival 


THE MIDDLE CASCADE LANDING. 


The wooden railway ending in a chute to the wharf boat. 


The middle Blockhouse; to the right of it the cooking tent, to the 


left Griswold’s place, and below it the Palmer Brothers’ saloon. 


of the small store kept by one I. H. Bush 
but a short distance from Bradford’s. 
The stock of this store was principally 
liquors. It was related to Bradford by 
a friendly Indian after the fight, that the 
Indians after gaining possession of the 
liquor, made an agreement among them- 
selves that none should drink during the 
day. They divided themselves into two 
night watches, one was set to guard the 
whites, while the other was to be permit- 
ted to drink as much as they pleased, 
The second night the Indians who had 


of Colonel Wright’s command from the 
Dalles. 

At the Middle Blockhouse the after- 
noon of the first day was passed without 
any very serious attempt of the Indians 
to morethan keepupthe blockade, though 
an unremitting watch was necessary on 
the part of the besieged. The chief trou- 
ble was lack of food and water; the cook- 
ing had been done ina tent, and so there 
was nothing to eat in the blockhouse. 
Toward sunset their hunger had grown 
to such an extent that it was worth run- 
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ning some risk to relieve it. One of the 
soldiers, Robert Williams (to whose pub- 
lished account we owe most of our knowl- 
edge of events at the Middle Blockhouse), 


and two of the refugees, Switzler and Mc- 
Dowell, volunteered to make an attempt 
to secure eatables. Every man was sta- 
tioned with his gun so as to protect them 
in their endeavor, and “forth went the 
dauntless three.” They made their way 
to the Griswold house near at hand, and 
Williams crawled in through the window, 
to find to his great delight a large dish- 
pan full of doughnuts on the table. 
Cramming three of the doughnuts into 
his mouth, he handed the pan out to the 
others, and on a little further. search 
foundalarge ham inthe pantry. This was 
sufficient in the way of food for all the 
people in the blockhouse, but the equal- 
ly pressing demand for drink was not 
filled. In the morning, therefore, a sec- 
ond foraging party was sent out, Wil- 
liams and Houser, both soldiers. They 
broke open the door of a small saloon, 
belonging to the Palmer brothers, and 
there found sundry bottles of porter, 
whisky, brandy, and wine, and a box of 
oyster crackers. With this addition to 


their stores and with the cheering sound 
of guns at the Lower Cascades, showing 
that Sheridan was coming with help, — 
though it did not reach them until the 
third morning, — the people at the Mid- 
dle Blockhouse were more at ease. 

At Bradford’s the second day was 
passed much as the first had been, in the 
vigorous repelling of continual attacks. 
Every bush, tree, and rock on the hill 
above them was watched for a chance to 
send an effective bullet, and there was 
afterward found evidence proving that 
some of these shots reached the mark. 
A remarkable instance of bravery, not 
only on the part of an old man, but also on 
the part of an Indian, was here displayed. 
J. H. Alexander, who was some sixty 
years of age, and has lately died at near- 
ly ninety, was in possession of the attic. 
Through the stovepipe hole in the roof 
he could watch the crest of the hill, or 
bluff, behind the store. On the after- 
noon of the second day, an Indian of 
large stature appeared at three severa 
times on the bluff, and instantaneously a 
discharge of two rifles was made. On 
the third shot the Indian was seen to 
throw up his arms and fall; thus the 
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duel between these two came to an end. 
Alexander escaped with but one scratch 
on his cheek, while the Indian was found 
where he fell, with a bullet through his 
body just above the hips. He had fallen 
so near the edge of the bluff that it was 
impossible for his companions to obtain 
the body without great danger. 

But as the day wore on the hearts of 
the whites were troubled because noth- 
ing was heard from the Mary and Wasco 
and the help it was hoped they would 
bring. The troops, it was feared, had 
left the Dalles and gone so far that they 
could not be brought back. A long 
siege must be stogd till aid could come 
from below. This they could stand, they 
believed, if only they could get water. 
At last this need was met, for on the 
second night a Spokane Indian, who had 
been with Sinclair, volunteered, “on our 
insisting that he could do so” (Elgin), to 
run down to the river for the water they 
sorely needed. He stripped and ran to 
and fro with great speed till he had filled 
two barrels. 

Help from down the river was nearer 
than they knew, for the roar of the Cas- 
cades drowned the sounds of the gallant 
fight that Sheridan was making to bear 
them aid. The Fashion and Belle had 
lost no time in reaching Portland and 
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Fort Vancouver. At Portland a com- 
pany of volunteers was raised without 
difficulty, but they were unable to find 
arms enough to equip them. This was 
because nearly all available guns had 
been taken by the men in the Yakima 
country expeditions. What few guns 
there were belonged to the Territory, 
and the persons in charge of them re- 
fused to deliver them over without proper 
authority. All day Thursday this search 
for arms delayed the Fashion and Port- 
land rescuers, and at last it was found 
necessary to send to Fort Vancouver, to 
the government arsenal, so that it was 
not until Friday, the third morning of 
the fight, that the Portland men reached 
the Lower Cascades. There were thirty- 
three men in the company, commanded 
by L. J. Powell. 

But Sheridan at Fort Vancouver had 
not beensodelayed. The Belle brought 
him word on Wednesday evening of the 
attack, and at two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, he with his forty soldiers and a 
small saluting cannon on a wooden plat- 
form obtained from Captain Dall of the 
San Francisco steamer was on his way 
up the river in the Belle. The Lower 
Cascade settlers were many of them 
picked up on the way, the men volun- 
teering to serve under Sheridan. 
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MAP OF THE CASCADES OF THE COLUMBIA IN 1856. 
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He tells of his movements in his 
“ Personal Memoirs.” 


We reached the Lower Cascades early in the day, 
where, selecting a favorable place for the purpose, I 
disembarked my men and gun on the north bank of 
the river, so that I could send back the steamboat to 
bring up any volunteer assistance that in the mean 
time might have been collected at Vancouver. 

The Columbia River was very high at the time, 
and the water had backed up into the slough about 
the foot of the Lower Cascades to such a degree that 
it left me only a narrow neck of firm ground to ad- 
vance over toward the point occupied by the Indians. 
On this neck the hostiles had taken position, as I 
soon learned by frequent shots, loud shouting, and 
much blustering; they, by the most exasperating 
yells and indecent exhibitions, daring me to the con- 
test. 

After getting well in hand everything connected 
with my little command, I advanced with five or six 
men to the edge of a growth of underbrush to make 
a reconnoissance. We stole along under cover of 
this underbrush until we reached the open ground, 
leading over the causeway or narrow neck before 
mentioned, when the enemy opened fire and killed a 
soldier near my side by a shot which, just grazing 
the bridge of my nose, struck him in the neck, open- 
ing an artery and breaking thespinal cord. He died 
instantly. The Indians at once made a rush for the 
body, but my men in the rear, coming quickly to 
the rescue, drove them back; and Captain Dall’s 
gun now being brought into play, many solid shots 
were thrown into the jungle where they lay con- 
cealed, with the effect of considerably moderating 
their impetuosity. Further skirmishing at long range 
took place at intervals during the day, with little 
gain or loss, however, to either side, for both parties 
held positions which could not be assailed in flank, 
and only the extreme of rashness in either could 
prompt a front attack. 


Sheridan had a batteau holding about 
twenty men, which he retained when 
the steamer departed. By means of this 
he crossed his command to the Oregon 
side early in the morning of the 28th, in 
order to get around the Indians in his 
front. The water was too rough for the 
batteau to be hauled up close to the 
Oregon shore, and so with ten soldier 
volunteers Sheridan crossed to Brad- 
ford’s Island. Along the bank of this a 
boat could be hauled, though with much 
labor. 

Before crossing tothe island, Sheridan 


1 Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, Vols. 2. New 


York: Charles L. Webster & Co., 1883. 
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had climbed the bluff on the Oregon 
shore, to make an observation of his 
enemy. He found them busily engaged 
in horse racing and similar sports. Thus 
reassured, he proceeded on his hazard- 


ous undertaking. 

Quickly returning to the boat, I crossed to the 
island with my ten men, threw ashore the rope 
attached to the bow, and commenced the difficult 
task of pulling her up the rapids. We got along 
slowly at first, but soon striking a camp of old 
squaws who had been left on the island for safety, 
and had not gone over to the mainland to see the 
races, we utilized them to our advantage. With un- 
mistakable threats and signs we made them not only 
keep quiet, but also give us much needed assistance 
in pulling vigorously on the tow-rope of our boat. 

I was laboring under a dréadful strain of mental 
anxiety during all this time, for had the Indians dis- 
covered what we were about, they could easily have 
come over to the island in their canoes, and, by forc- 
ing us to take up our arms to repel their attack, 
doubtless would have obliged the abandonment of 
the boat, and that essential adjunct to the final suc- 
cess of my plan would have gone down the rapids. 
Indeed, under such circumstances, it would have 
been impossible for ten men to hold out against two 
or three hundred Indians ; but the island forming an 
excellent screen to our movements, we were not dis- 
covered, and when we reached the smooth water at 
the upper end of the rapids we quickly crossed over 
and joined the rest of the men, who in the meantime 
had worked their way along the south bank of the 
river parallel with us. I had much diffi- 
culty in keeping the men on the main shore from 
cheering at our success, but hurriedly taking into thé 
batteau all of them it could carry, I sent the balance 
along the southern bank, where the railroad is now 
built, until both detachments arrived at a point 
opposite the blockhouse, when, crossing to the north 
bank, I landed below the blockhouse some little dis- 
tance, and returned the boat for the balance of the 
men, who joined me in a few minutes. 


But just at this time a diversion was 
made that calls us back to the Upper 
Cascades for an explanation. Early that 
morning the Bradford’s store people 
were overjoyed by seeing far up the riv- 
er the Mary and Wasco with a flat-boat 
in tow, and on all three boats the line of 
light blue that showed that they were 
crowded with troops. When the steam- 
ers had reached the Dalles on Wednes- 
day night they found that the soldiers 
had left the same day and were at Five 
Mile Creek. A messenger reached that 
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place after taps, but Colonel Wright 
ordered the men out again and marched 
back to the Dalles by night, the long 
legs of “the Shanghais ” doing good ser- 
vice. Thursday morning they were on 
board the Mary and Wasco, ready to be 
taken down to the Cascades, where they 
were so confidently expected. But the 
Mary was in no condition to make good 
time ; for scarcity of water in the boiler 
on the morning of her escape had so 
heated it up as to start a plate. This 
made great caution necessary, and the 
trip down the river was little more than 
a drift. The Wasco did not carry men 
enough alone to raise the siege, and was 
held back by her consort. Neither was 
it safe to approach the Cascades at night. 

Nevertheless, by six o’clock on Friday 
morning they were at the landing. They 
were greeted by the Indians with a brisk 
fire, which, strangely enough, did not 
killa man. As soon as land was touched 
the soldiers made a quick charge up 
the hill, and the enemy fled before them. 

Now the people in the store could un- 
bar the doors for the first time since the 
attack began. Glad was the welcome 
they gave their friends from the Dalles, 
who eagerly crowded in to learn how 
they had fared. Now they could relieve 
poor Watkins from his long days of suf- 
fering from hunger and cold and loss of 
blood, and could make him comfortable 
for the two days he had yet to live. 

But no sooner were they relieved than 
their thoughts were turned down the 
river, and many of them went with Col- 
onel Steptoe and the soldiers, sent by 
Colonel Wright to raise the siege of the 
blockhouse. This was quickly done and 
the troops kept on down the river. 

Sheridan’s narrative at this point is as 
follows : 

Soon after I had landed and communicated with 
the beleaguered blockhouse, the advance of his com- 
mand arrived under Lieutenant Colonel Edward J. 
Steptoe. I reported to Steptoe, and related what 
had occurred during the past thirty-six hours ; gave 


him a description of the festivities that were going 
on at the Lower Cascades; and also communicated 
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the intelligence that the Yakimas had been joined 
by the Cascade Indians when the place was first 
attacked. [also told him it was my belief that when 
he pushed down the main shore the latter tribe with- 
out doubt would cross over to the island we had 
just left, while the former would take to the moun- 
tains. Steptoe coincided with me in this opinion, 
and informing me that Lieutenant Alexander Piper 
would join my detachment with a mountain howitzer, 
directed me to convey the command to the island, 
and gobble up all who came over to it. ‘ 
Near the lower end of the island we met, as I had 
anticipated, the entire body of Cascade Indians. 

They were very much frightened and de- 
moralized at the turn events had taken, for the 
Yakimas at the approach of Steptoe had abandoned 
them, as predicted, and fled to the mountains. The 
chief and head men said they had had nothing to do 
with the capture of the Cascades. I did 
not believe this, however, and to test the truth of 
the statement formed them all in line with their mus- 
kets inhand. Going up to the first man on the right 
I accused him of having engaged in the massacre, 
but was met by vigorous denial. Putting my fore- 
finger into the muzzle of his gun, I found unmistak- 
able signs of its having been recently discharged. 
My finger was black with the stains of burnt powder, 
and holding it up to the Indian, he had nothing 
more to say in the face of such positive evidence of 
his guilt. A further examination proved that all the 
guns were in the same condition. I arrested 
thirteen of the principal miscreants, crossed the river 
to the lower landing, and placed them in charge of 
a strong guard. 

Regarding this account of Sheridan’s 
it must be stated that in some particu- 
lars it seemingly conflicts with the rec- 
ollection of both Bradford and Coe, as 
well as with the statements of Sergeant 
Williams and J. H. Elgin. All of these 
authorities represent Sheridan as across 
the river when Steptoe’s advance reached 
the Middle Blockhouse. Elgin, who had 
come with the soldiers from Bradford’s, 
says at this point : 

We waited at Palmer’s until the soldiers all came 
up, when westarted for thelowerlanding. Thesix of us 
kept thirty or forty yards in advance of the soldiers, 
until we came opposite to Bradford’s Island. 

But just here Phil Sheridan demanded our attention 
by shouting to us from across the river. We had 
not seen him up to his calling us. 

Williams, in the blockhouse, knew 
nothing of Sheridan’s communicating 
with it before Steptoe’s arrival. He 


says: 
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The next morning Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Ed- 
ward J. Steptoe, and some of the officers, 
came to the blockhouse to see how all was with us. 

Now that relief had come we 
soldiers also went where our fancies directed. . 
Lieutenant Sheridan then came up to us with his 
command, He also had the cavalry bring 
up to us the twenty-eight Indians whom he had cap- 
tured. 

Lang says: 

While Sheridan lay on the south side, herding his 
prisoners and awaiting the crossing of the enemy, 
from whom he seems to have expected an attack, 
Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe, sent down by Colonel 
Wright to the relief of the blockhouse with a strong 
detachment, arrived on the enemy’s flank. 

Coe’s letter written at the time says: 

Sheridan took his command, and with his batteau 
crosssed to Bradford’s Island on the Oregun side, 
where they found most of the Cascade Indians. . . 
They were crossing and recrossing all the time, and 
Sheridan made them prisoners. He pressed a boat’s 
crew and as they towed up to the end of the island and 
above saw great numbersof Indianson the Washington 
Territory side and opposite them. Sheridan expect- 
ed them to cross and fight him, and between them 
and the friendly (?) Indians in his charge, thought 
he had his hands full. Just them Sheridan saw 
Steptoe and his dragoons, infantry, and volunteers, 
coming down from the Mary, surprising completely 
the Indians, who were cooking beef and watching 
Sheridan across the river. 

An explanation reconciling all these 
accounts and Sheridan’s narrative is pos- 
sible, but itis rather forced. It is better 
to give the data as above and let the 
reader judge, taking into consideration 
that Sheridan’s and most of the other 
accounts were written many years after 
the event. 

With Steptoe’s command was a small 
troop of dragoons, and when it was dis- 
covered that the hostiles were watching 
Sheridan on the island across the river, 
a halt was made at the foot of the hill, 
some fifty feet in height, that led to the 
plateau on which the Indians were. The 
order was given to makeacharge up the 
hill ; it was probably military tactics for 
the order to be given by the bugle. But 
for this fact the punishment of the In- 

dians would have been very severe, for 
they knew that military sound too well 
to delay long, and a few hundred yards 
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placed them where a dense growth of 
trees prevented the troops from success- 
fully following them. The result was 
the death of one soldier and no Indians 
—a matter of much chagrin to the whites, 
who thought that but for the bugle full 
half of the Indians could have been cap- 
tured or killed. 

This ended the fighting ; for the In- 
dians withdrew as suddenly as they 
came. They had not accomplished all 
they had hoped for, being foiled by the 
brave defense of Bradford’s and ‘the 
Blockhouse ; but they had killed seven- 
teen settlers, and wounded many more, 
they had destroyed many houses and a 
great quantity of stores, and they had 
spread terror far and wide by the swift- 
ness and unexpectedness of the attack. 
Even the people of Portland were start- 
led. Besides sending a second steamer 
for the relief of the Cascades on the 
28th, they held a mass meeting to consult 
about home defense, and established a 
company of mounted rangers to look 
for hostile Indians on the Oregon shore 
of the Columbia. 

The number of Indians engaged in the 
attack has been estimated at about three 
hundred. There were enough of them 
to carry on three separate fights at one 
time, at Bradford’s, at the Middle Block- 
house, and with Sheridan. The losses 
of the Yakimas and the Klikitats in the 
fight are not known with any certainty ; 
thirteen at least were killed, and proba- 
bly more. The poor Cascade tribe suf- 
fered most, for they were left in the 
hands of the soldiers. Colonel Wright 
held a military court next day. Here let 
us quote from a letter written at the 
time by L. W. Coe to Putnam F. Brad- 
ford, who was in the East. 


Old Chenowith (chief) was brought up before Col- 
onel Wright, tried, and sentenced to be hung. The 
Cascade Indians being under treaty, were adjudged 
guilty of treason in fighting. Chenowith died game, 
and was hung on the upper side of Mill Creek. I 
acted as interpreter. He offered ten horses, two 
squaws, and a little something to every “ tyee ” (big 
man) for his life, said he was afraid of the grave in 
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the ground, and begged to be put into an Indian 
dead house. He gave a terrific warwhoop while 
the rope was being put around his neck. I thought 
he expected the Indians to come and rescue him. 
The rope did not work well,and while hanging he 
muttered, ‘* Wake nika quash copa memaloose!” (I’m 
not afraid to die!) He was then shot. I was 
glad to sec the old devil killed, being satisfied that 
he was at the bottom of all trouble. 

The next day Tecomeoc and Captain Jo were 
hung. Captain Josaid all the Cascade Indians were 
in the fight. The next day Tsy, Sim Lasselas, and 
Four-Fingered Johnny were hung. The next day 
Chenowith Jim, Tumalth, and Old Skein were hung, 
and Kanewakesentenced, but reprieved onthescaffold. 
Nine in all were executed. Banaha is prisoner at 
Vancouver, and decorated with ball and chain. The 
rest of the Cascade Indians are on your island (Brad- 
ford’s Island), and will be shot if seen off of it. Such 
are Colonel Wright’s orders. Dow, Watiquin, Peter, 
Mahooka John, and Kotzue, may be more, have gone 
with the Yakimas. 


To prevent any chance of further at- 
tack at the Cascades, Colonel Wright 
set his men at work to build anew and 
larger blockhouse on the mesa above 
Bradford’s store, on the same spot from 
which the Indians had made their most 
effective assaults. This blockhouse is 


still standing. and shows prominently in 
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pictures of the Upper Cascades. It is 
one of the sights of the place, and many 
a tourist gazes upon its crumbling walls 
in the firm belief that this is the very 
blockhouse in which stood the siege 
“in the brave days of old.” But alas for 
sentiment, its frowning loopholes never 
saw a foe. 

But, you think, it was not much of a 
fight after all. Seventeen killed on one 
side and perhaps as many more on the 
other ; not more than three hundred men 
engaged on either side ; only a handful of 
settlers cooped up for forty-eight hours, 
and adozen houses and some tons of 
government stores burned. No, judged 
in that way it was not much of a fight ; 
but yet it deserves to be kept in menory, 
if only to show to the younger genera- 
tion, a picture of the dangers and hard- 
ships that their fathers bore to found 
these commonwealths now so secure; 
and more than that, to show them the 
dauntless spirit and patient courage that 
should come to them as their birthright. 

The fight is of some importance, too, 
from the men that were engaged in it. 
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Colonel Wright is said to have been the 
best Indian fighter the country ever had, 
surely a high claim; he perished in the 
wreck of the Brother Jonathan in 1865. 
Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe was killed 
by the Snake Indians in the campaign of 
1858. 

But, of course, the greatest interest 
attaches to Sheridan, laid in his grave 
by the Potomac only a year ago. The 
nearest approach to a personal descrip- 
tion of him at that time that has been 
obtained recalls him as “a bullet-headed 
little Irishman and hell ona horse.” But 
though it is not possible to make a hero 
of Sheridan for his doings in this fight, 
yet when the force under his command 
is considered, I am mistaken if there be 
not in the meager details given some 
indications of the qualities that after- 
ward made him great, — bravery, persis- 
tence, rapidity of thought and action, 
and even a premonition of the time when 
he was to be “hell ona horse” at Cedar 
Creek. At any rate, at the Cascades he 
gained his first military honors, and was 
commended for “gallantry” in the offi- 
cial report. 

A word must be said as to the sources 
of this article. The printed ones, be- 
sides Sheridan’s book of “ Personal Mem- 
oirs,” are: (1) L. W. Coe’s letter to Put- 
nam F. Bradford, already quoted ; this is 
the only contemporary writing on the 
attack and bears the highest authority. 
Coe, it will be remembered, was one of 
the leading spirits of the defense of Brad- 
ford’s store. The letter was published, 
as were all the papers that are here to 
be mentioned, in the Portland Oregonian. 
(2) An account of the fight by James 
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H. Elgin, one of the bridge-builders, also 
besieged in Bradford's store ; his story 
was obtained and given to the press, 
largely in his own words, by a writer 
signing himself S. A.C. (3) A letter 
written by Sergeant Robert Williams in 
1881. Williams, then a private, was one 
of the garrison of the Middle Blockhouse 
and the narrative of the doings there 
rests largely on his authority. (4) An 
account written by H. O. Lang, in 1886, 
published in the series of “ Oregon war 
papers” in the Sunday Oregonian of 
April 4. This account quotes Coe’s let- 
ter freely, but. adds to it much of more 
general historical nature. These articles 
have all been largely used in the prepar- 
ation of this paper, though it has been 
impossible to specify in each instance 
the authority for a particular statement. 
But the living sources of information 
have been equally important. Sugges- 
tions have been received from J. M. 
Baltimore of the Oregonian, from F. 
M. Stocking, long a resident at the 
Dalles, and from Captain McFarland, 
who was engineer on the Wasco when 
she brought troops to therescue. Dan- 
iel F. Bradford, who was one of the 
owners of the besieged store and was in 
command of the second floor during the 
fight, has read the manuscript carefully 
and added new material; nothing has 
been allowed to stand that seemed doubt- 
ful to him. Most important of all, how- 
ever, has been the aid of L. W. Coe, 
already many times mentioned. He has 
given the writer much that is new to 
print in this article, beside furnishing 
the sketches and adding the weight of 
his authority to all that it contains. 
Charles S. Greene 
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A TALE OF THE INCREDIBLE. 


I. 


TRACING back the steady sequence of 
events to the time and place in which 
the story begins, —if it can be said that 
in this shifting world, where each link of 
circumstance precedes another and is 
itself preceded, there can be a fixed be- 
ginning to anything, — we reach at last 
a certain bright New Year day, at the 
moment when Paul Haydon, loitering 
along the Piazza di Spagna, had arrested 
himself in front of the book-stall of old 
Guidicci. 

Guidicci had seen him coming; and 
now beckoning him in, took from behind 
his counter a blackened and time-stained 
volume, handling it with loving care. 

“Tt is three hundred years old,” he 
said. 

“ And what is it about ?” 

“Old things, —all about old things.” 

It was, beyond all question, the most 
dingy and antiquated volume in his col- 
lection. Other books upon the same 
shelf were suitably stained and worm- 
eaten ; but there were none among them 


whose merits in anantiquary’s eyes could - 


have equaled this. The once pure vel- 
lum had become blackened almost be- 
yond identification of its original tint ; 
the clasps had been broken off and lost ; 
the back was separated from the sides 
so as to hang only by a string ; the label 
was torn, twisted, and half defaced. The 
whole volume, in fact, bore such marks 
of age, apart from the violence of inci- 
dental ill-usage, that it charmed Paul 
Haydon upon the spot ; and he purchased 
it at Guidicci’s price, without stopping 
to examine its:contents, except to see 
that it appeared to be a random gather- 
ing of long forgotten events in Roman 
history. 
Von. XIV.--23. 


For three months past Paul had been 
learning to love old books. He had taken 
to them at first merely with the hope of 
findingsome suitablesubject for his easel. 
He had already been two years in Rome, 
and might be presumed to have passed 
his initiate in art. He had established 
his studio for more than a year, and had 
sketched off a few things that, if not 
triumphs, were not discreditable. He 
believed that the time had come when he 
could produce a painting that would live 
in art and ensure his lasting fame. In 
common with mdst young artists, he had 
little doubt of his ability ; all that seemed 
needed was a happy selection of a sub- 
ject. This was not altogether an easy 
matter. Every character in mythologi- 
cal lore appeared to have been already 
put upon canvas, and by masters in the 
art who could brook no thought of riv- 
alry ; the most noted events of history 
had been delineated by them in every 
variation and with equal success, forbid- 
ding any attempt at repetition. Then 
suddenly it had crossed Paui’s mind that 
in old annals he might find some minor 
incident which would serve him for a sub- 
ject, and under his treatment would come 
before the world with something of the 
freshness of unoccupied ground. It was 
under this impulse that he had purchased 
his first book from old Guidicci. 

Little by little the taste had grown 
upon him, and week after week he found 
himself dipping more deeply into the 
darksome past. He had begun moder- 
ately, with volumes not over a century 
old, tolerably cleanly to the handling, 
and written in a dialect not greatly dif- 
fering from the Italian of the present 
day. Finding nothing there that exactly 
suited him, he had yielded tothe increas- 
ing fascination, and slowly worked his 
way into chronicles three or four hundred 
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years back, proportionately torn and di- 
lapidated, printed in queer old type that 
at times seemed to defy elucidation, and 
in language as different from the present 
as is the language of Chaucer from the 
modern English. 

The more frequently he met difficul- 
ties, the more he felt charmed with his 
task. What pleasure .can there be ina 
book that every one else is reading, ex- 
cept that one can talk understandingly 
about it with others? But to burrow 
into a book coming down through the 
half-forgotten centuries, whose author’s 
name has long been lost, or at the best 
stands altogether unregarded upon amil- 
dewed title-page, —a book that has not 
been read by any one for generations, 
and of which there is perhaps no other 
copy remaining, unless awaiting the feast 
of rats upon the library shelf of some 
medizeval monastery ; to know that for 
all its neglected state it contains a world 
of startling incident, marvelous in itself, 
and casting perhaps a lurid light of much 
needed explanation upon some of the 
better known incidents of history; to feel 
that one holds exclusive right and power 
to delve into that treasury of forgotten 
facts, and wrench them from their tomb, 
bringing them to the scrutiny of the 
whole world, as sparkling ore wrested 
from the mine ;— what pleasure in the 
realm of study can compare with this ? 

Those were such strange old days 
about which he read! The world is very 
wicked, it is said ; never did it seem more 
wicked than in those olden times, when 
Rome and Florence and Pisa and all the 
well known cities of the peninsula were 
centers of disorder ; each filled with cruel 
ambition to rule the others, and among 
them all no thought of Italian unity, ex- 
cept where some Mighty Grand Duke 
studied how he might most readily em- 
ploy fire and sword to bring the others 
under his despotic sway. Princes and 


dukes waging war on the most frivolous 
pretexts, and never feeling any scruple 
at obtaining by the basest treachery 
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whatever advantages valor could not pro- 
duce. Popes and cardinals leading lives 
of open profligacy, and filling the richest 
offices of the Church with their own ac- 
knowledged offspring. The paid assassin 
standing with drawn dagger behind every 
door, and the poison lurking for its vic- 
tim in the bottom of every cup, fair ladies 
of high degree smiling ready assent at 
the bravo’s offer to rid them of their 
rivals, and betrayed lords taking the law 
upon themselves, and with their own 
hands drawing the silken cords around 
their erring wives’ throats. Lust and 
cruelty, falsehood and treachery every- 
where rife, and open to observation in 
the very highest ranks, and so working 
down through every order, until reach- 
ing the lower classes, which in their de- 
gree reeked with the universal foulness. 
Rapine and burning, assassination and 
cruelty, in every direction ; where else or 
in what other age did civilization ever 
present so vile a front ? 

Yet there was an ever increasing fas- 
cinationin perusing those terrible annals; 
and day by day Paul dwelt upon them, 
unable to tear himself from their con- 
templation, until the purpose for which 
he had begun to read them grew faint to 
view, and almost faded altogether away, 
and at last it seemed as though he no 
longer cared to discover any subject for 
his canvas, but found himself gloating 
over ‘those sickening scenes of social 
depravity for their own sake alone. And 
how, indeed, could he hope to eliminate 
from such a festering mass any one pure 
thought or conception with which to dig- 
nify his art ? 

And now, in anticipation of still deep- 
er horrors, — so promising of their rev- 
elation did that old blackened volumé 
seem, — Paul took it to his studio, lighted 
his lamp, and in the midst of gathering 
shadows set himself at work decipher- 
ing the blurred and distorted text. 

The book had lost its title page, and 
with that had gone its author’s name and 
the date. About the one he cared noth- 
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g; and his familiarity with different 
texts assured him of the probable age, 
some three centuries ago. It was not 
the annals of any principality or duke- 
dom, as at first he had supposed; but 
the history of a single family, compiled 
by some retainer, whose interest or sense 
of gratitude or both together had led him 
to do all he could to ennoble his subject. 
It was the record of the Monleffi, who 
seemed to have been a noble family of 
the lower order, clinging with a not too 
well assured tenure to the great families 
above them, and thence drawing patron- 
age and.place with something of a re- 
flected grandeur ; while, with the other 
hand, they held in iron grasp their own 
few miserable, crushed serfs. 

Throughout all, ran the thread of the 
same old story,—wrong, deceit, and 
treachery, war, rapine, and lust, — now 
climbing through the falsehood of men 
or the dishonor of womeninto temporary 
alliance with some powerful ducal house, 
then ignominiously cast out from the 
proud association, and wreaking their 
spleen in new cruelties upon their feudal 
inferiors. It was very strange to note 
how that monkish author, whose profes- 
sion should have educated him into some 
perception of life’s dutiesand proprieties, 
detailed with unblushing candor succes- 
sive incidents in the career of the house 
he must have loved, the slightest. hint of 
which would have consigned a modern 
family to ignominy; and nothing, it 
seemed to Paul Haydon, more clearly 
exhibited the degeneracy of that age, 
than this inability to comprehend the 
degrading influence of acknowledged 
crime. 

And yet, in one respect at least, the 
writer seemed capable of discriminating 
between good and evil ; inasmuch as, 
towards the close of one portion of his 
annals, he showed a just perception of 
purity and sweetness. It was the one 
golden thread that Paul found running 
through that almost unvarying ground- 
work of blackness. This was where he 


ing ; 
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spoke about the beauty and gentleness 
of heart which marked the life of Mar- 
cia, — at one period the sole daughter of 
the Monleffi household. In his contem- 
plation of her, the writer seemed to 
arouse himself from his dull record of 
naked facts,and awaken intoenthusiasm. 
Her grace and beauty ; her self-imposed 
isolation from the companionship of 
other ladies of her class, whose conversa- 
tion or action spoke the degeneracy and 
corruption of the age as fully as did the 
coarse deeds of men; her unconscious 
but none the less powerful influence upon 
those around her, softening their asperi- 
ties and often leading them to abstinence 
from cruel practices ;— all these sweet 
qualities the writer never seemed weary 
of depicting ; until, in obedience to his 
evident suggestion, Paul found himself 
following that golden thread along 
through the blackened pages, and letting 
the whole underlying fabric of crime go 
unheeded. 

At the age of sixteen—so ran the 
chronicle — such was her shrinking from 
the coarseness and profligacy which she 
could not help seeing’spread out on all 
sides, that she desired to retire from the 
world and enter into a convent. ‘This, 
at that time, in the eyes of many a needy 
Italian family, would have been looked 
upon as no unwelcome decision. It would 
have relieved the estate from the neces- 
sity of providing a dowry for her, and 
have allowed an insufficient income to 
become wholly devoted to what were 
considered the more pressing needs of 
statecraft and court pleasures. 

But it chanced that the old Count, her 
father, was somewhat fond of her, and 
wisely or unwisely, as it might be, dis- 
suaded her from her intent ; apart from 
the consideration of his affection for her, 
perhaps looking upon it as a misfortune 
that so much beauty and gentleness 
should be removed from the sphere of 
casting their bright influence upon her 
own family. Therefore at his persuasion 
the idea was abandoned ; and two years 
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after the Count endeavored to arrange 
for her an alliance with one of the most 
influential and noble houses of Pisa. 

The Duke of Pergola was brave and 
gallant —soit was said; and though those 
qualities might not be looked upon as 
much in assuring the happiness of the 
young Marcia, yet at that period they cer- 
tainly counted for something in an al- 
liance, judging from the satisfaction with 
which the chronicler depicted the exul- 
tation of the house of Monleffi. 

But Marcia, never having seen the 
Duke, was naturally averse to giving her 
consent to the projected alliance, mere- 
ly upon a description of his qualities as 
given her by others, and she therefore 
declined the overtures until she might 
have an opportunity to make up her mind 
from her own observation. Again her 
father seemed to have proved indulgent, 

—too much so, the world evidently 
thought, —and it was arranged that be- 
fore the alliance was definitely concluded 
she should be given an opportunity to 


look upon the Duke, and judge for her- 
self how far she might consider him suit- 
able. 

Not in any formal manner of presen- 
tation, indeed, to be observed by all the 


world. That would never do; since in 
the event of her rejection of him, the 
fact would then be noised abroad beyond 
the power of recall, and it would be con- 
sidered that a slight had been cast upon 
a noble family. It was therefore private- 
ly arranged that the young Duke should 
leave Pisa with merely three or four re- 
tainers, upon pretense of a simple visit 


to Rome: and that when there, he should . 


take an early opportunity to ride off 
alone to the Palazzo Monleffi, and thus, 
as though by chance, enjoy a stolen inter- 
view with Marcia, to result in an alliance 
or not, as she might then conclude. 
“And inasmuch,” the chronicle con- 
tinued, “as the young Duke of Pergola 
was unknown, in person, to any member 
of the House of Monleffi, even to the 
Count himself, who, not having seen him 
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for many years, since when a stripling at 
the Court of Pisa, now knew him only by 
reputation as one who, having come to 
man’s estate, was esteemed a true and 
valiant knight,— and for fear, further, 
lest any person getting knowledge of 
the meeting, and being mischievously or 
maliciously inclined, might endeavor to 
represent himself as the expected wooer, 
whereby, though no lasting injury could 
come, there might be much ridicule and 
contumely cast upon the two houses, 
there was given to the young Duke a 
token wherewith, upon his coming —”’ 


II. 


And that was the end. Twenty or 
thirty of the succeeding pages of the vol- / 
ume were missing, and their place sup- 
plied by a portion of some old treatise 
on Arianism, of similar size and appear- 
ance, cunningly interleaved so as to con- 
ceal the loss. When further on Paul 
found a continuation of the family annals, 
they no longer spoke about the gentle 
Marcia or her fortunes. Her life must 
have been concluded within the compass 
of the missing leaves ; and beyond, there 
was only a renewal of the story of in- 
trigue and bloodshed, with no new thread 
of purity running through it, to break its 
monotony of crime. If there were no 
other copy of these annals to be found, 
then was the story of Marcia lost to the 
world, — forever blotted out from all 
human knowledge. 

Paul closed the book, with a dull feel- 
ing of disappointment and despair. Un- 
til that moment, he had not realized how 
deeply the story had engrafted. itself 
upon his interest. The reading of it had 
not been a matter of one evening only. 
Despite his increasing skill in such stud- 
ies, the intricacies of the type and the 
quaintness of its language made his 
progress slow, and he had succeeded in 
deciphering a very few pages at each sit- 
ting. Now he had been nearly a fort- 
night at it, and he felt that the story was 
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taking hold upon him with a singular 
fascination, so that he would find himself 
thinking it over during the day witha 
kind of impatient anticipation of the eve 
ning task, — looking upon it not as dry 
history, but rather as a novel which he 
might read in fragments, spreading out 
the pleasure, and enjoying an artistic sat- 

isfaction in conjecturing what was to 
peome And now that the story was so 

suddenly interrupted, how could he ever 
hope to satisfy his awakened curiosity, 
or be content at leaving that pleasant 
thread of mystery ? 

Constantly he found himself revolving 
the matter, at his easel and during his 
daily walks. The sweet and gentle Mar- 
cia, — what had been her fate at the last ? 
Was there anything in the story as al- 
ready told that could guide his conjec- 
tures into the truth, and so enable him to 
resolve the uncertainty ? Could he hope 
to evolve anything from the few details 
of her life and surroundings already 
given ? 


If the story had been completely told, 
it might be that he would have read it 
with interest to the end, but then forgot- 


ten it. He would have enjoyed the con- 
templation of a sweet and loving charac- 
ter, and perhaps would have arisen from 
it influenced for good. But all the same 
his curiosity would have been satisfied ; 
and there being nothing left to retain 
his thoughts in that direction, in a few 
days the pleasant tale might have been 
all but forgotten. But now, should he 
never know how the young Duke Per- 
gola and Marcia met? Did their souls 
at once reach out to each other in sudden 
love, and did the alliance prove in all con- 
ditions happy and prosperous? Was it 
thenceforth the story of a calm and tran- 
quil life, adorned with every virtue that 
can gild theexistenceoftwoloving hearts, 
and at last attaining the proper reward of 
continued success and a revered old age? 
Or was the Duke like so many others of 
his age, fond for a while, and after that, 
neglectful ; until the fair Marcia lost the 
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rich bloom of her cheek and the sunshine 
from her heart, and so, at last pining 
away, sank into an early grave? Or dif- 
ferent yet, did she arouse herself in her 
pride so as not to seem borne down bythe 
misery of that neglect; and teaching her- 
self to wear a false smile, harden her heart 
against all that had hitherto constituted 
the grace and beauty of her existence ; 
until at last, as sometimes happens, she 
had recreated herself into a different 
mould, and grown as false and cruel and 
revengeful as before she had been true 
and tender and forgiving? Alas! about 
all this it seemed that now Paul could 
never know. 

It dwelt upon his mind more than ever, 
one morning as he took one of his accus- 
tomed strolls. When strangers come to 
Rome, they seem as though they would 
never weary of visiting all the salient 
points of interest ; but after a long resi- 
dence, such things pall upon the taste. 
It becomes an old story to frequent well 
known ruins and churches, and perhaps 
even an aggravation to encounter newer 
strangers wandering around with their 
eternal guide-books in hand. There is 
apt to come —it certainly happened so 
to Paul —the taste for stealing away into 
other and unfrequented quarters, where 
one could be almost alone; so lonely, 
indeed, as to enjoy a kind of sole propri- 
etorship in the scene, almost cheating 
oneself into a belief of being the only 
person that has ever visited those se- 
cluded regions, and hence entitled to 
claim some measure of glory as the dis- 
coverer of them. 

This was something the feeling with 
which Paul loitered into an almost un- 
used way, pursuing a devious route be- 
hind the Pincian Hill, and after a while 
losing itself in the desolation of the Cam- 
pagna. In its beginning this path was 
narrow and winding. In many places it 
seemed almost too narrow for carriages 
to pass; and throughout its greatest 
length it was closed in with high, rough 
walls, built partly from the ruins of other 
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walls of the olden Rome, so that it bore 
the appearance of a prisoncorridor rather 
than of a public highway. Sometimes 
for a short distance it ran straight, then 
diverged at a sharp angle or with a curve, 
always jealously shut in by that close 
line of rubble wall. 

To Paul, that street always had an 
especial charm, for it spoke of undevel- 
oped mystery. Behind that wall lurked 
in a proud seclusion, which was never 
meant to be broken, the residences of 
many of the nobility of Rome, — the pal- 
aces of families that had become enno- 
bled at a time when the ancestors of the 
greatest of English houses had lived in 
huts, and fished for subsistence out of 
skin-covered boats. 

Of some of these old residences he 
could barely see the chimneys peeping 
up above the walls, and the straight- 
trimmed trees that clustered behind ; 
others stood entirely out of sight, known 
to be there only by the closed gateway 
that evidenced anapproach to something 
within. Many of these gateways were 
closely framed, leaving not a crack for 
even a ray of light to peep through, much 
less the regard of a human eye to rest 
upon the enforced seclusion ; others were 
of open iron-work, and allowed a glimpse 
within, though often sadly fettered by 
intervening foliage. 

Whenever the view was somewhat 
more open than usual, it was always 
nearly the same. There would be abroad, 
low mansion, generally many centuries 
old, and after the incongruous taste of 
its period, decorated in woeful violation 
of architectural beauty, with pilasters 
that could not be needed, and arches 
that supported nothing ;—the whole 
fabric here and there unpleasantly over- 
loaded with queer, inartistic ornamenta- 
tions, yet as a whole so stained with 
colorings that had come down from the 
Middle Ages as to have a peculiar beauty 
of their own; which, in a measure, atoned 
for any misplaced or unauthorized eccen- 
tricities of design. There was almost 
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always a broad portico in front, leading 
down to an open space, in which as the 
central attraction would be a fountain, a 
statueor a sun-dial. Thefountainseldom 
was at play, and the statue or dial nearly 
always showed mutilations befitting its 
antique surroundings. The trees were 
clipped and angular, as though set in 
form never to be moved even by the 
passing breeze; the grass parched, and 
seemingly properly so, since a full, lux- 
uriant green turf would be rather an 
anachronism than a beauty; not a face 
at any window; no such thing as a child 
ever seen.at play about the grounds ; if 
any life appeared, showing itself merely 
in the form of some feeble old gardener 
affecting to tie up afew withering shoots. 
No sound, — no human voice, — only the 
suggestion of a living tomb in which that 
ancient nobility might vegetate in proud 
and haughty isolation, refusing to min- 
gle with the outer world, and clinging, 
disdainful of all else, to their mouldy 
escutcheons. 

What was to them, Paul wondered, the 
charm of that secluded life, tenaciously 
holding aloof from everything that in the 
minds of other people gave interest to 
the world and its onward progress? And 
what to himself would not be the joy 
of passing behind those impenetrable 
screens of heavy walls and closed fagades, 
and searching out the treasures of art 
that might there be lurking, coming 
down through many generations, and 
occupying dark mouldy corners, in the 
almost total forgetfulness of their unap- 
preciative owners? And why should not 


- those inner and outer worlds sometime 


agree to meet and exchange their ideas 
and treasures, to their mutual benefit ? 
He had advanced about one third of 
the distance along that narrow roadway, 
when he saw that the iron gate in front 
of one of the residences at his right had 
been swung open, disclosing a_ better 
view beyond than he could have had by 
merely peering through its interstices. 
Two men were engaged in repairing the 
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side wall, which had begun partially to 
fall away. It seemed to be older and 
more moss-grown than any other portion 
of the wall, so that certain long cracks 
that ran from top to bottom appeared to 
have established themselves there by 
some natural or prescriptive right, like 
wrinkles upon an old face, their absence 
from which might almost have been re- 
sented. There was really something very 
artistic and picturesque in this record of 
decay ; and when Paul saw those two 
workmen plying their picks against the 
sloping bank at the base of the wall with 
lazy effort, he wondered whether they 
might not be dimly conscious of profan- 
ation, and he felt captiously disposed to 
seek occasion of interference with their 
ill-judged labor, forgetting that in Rome 
no restorations are ever made except 
upon the most urgent necessity. 
“What place is this ?” he asked; not 
that it seemed to concern him in the 
least, but that it gave him some appar- 


ent motive for stopping and peering in 
through the open gateway. 

The men arrested their labor, and 
gazed inquisitively and somewhat doubt- 


ingly at him. It took a little time for 
them to consider whether his question 
was lawful or proper, and to be answered 
without incurring severe penalties. But 
noticing that he was not terrible in as- 
pect, and seemed innocent in intent, one 
of them finally concluded to answer him. 

“It is the Palazzo Monleffi, Signor.” 

The Palazzo Monleffi! It gave Paul 
a little start to hear these unexpected 
words, and at once his heart seemed to 
warm towards the mansion, as to an old 
friend ; while, upon its part, all coldness 
and forbiddingness of aspect began 
somehow to vanish away, as though in 
recognition of his sympathetic reaching 
out to it. An old acquaintance, truly ; 
and about which he had thought muth, 
though never before having happened to 
see it. Unless there were some other 
mansions of the family in or about Rome, 
must it not have been here that the gen- 
tle Marcia had once lived ? 
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The house was old,—old enough, seem- 
ingly, to have shown signs of decay, even 
while she graced it. The front was 
cracked ; the chimneys leaned over from 
the perpendicular, though, in their still 
continuing solidity, it might be many 
centuries yet before they would fall; 
every feature of the place gave evidence 
of decrepitude. The trees in front and 
at the sides were split and gnarled, and 
never seemed to have been anywhere re- 
placed with amore hardy stock; the grass 
was worn away, or yellow ; in front was 
a shattered ruin of stone that had once 
enclosed a fountain basin, now long dry, 
and in its center was a rugged base, from 
which the fountain figure had entirely 
disappeared. At either side of the stone 
porch was a carved rail, ending in an 
upright pillar. These pillars had once 
supported vases, only one of which re- 
mained ; and that so worn with time and 
weather, that the beautiful figures in 
relief which had once adorned it had 
almost disappeared, leaving little more 
than the cold and severe outline of the 
vase itself. 

“Tt may be the place where Marcia 
stood and waited for her betrothed,” 
Paul said to himself. ‘On the last step 
of the terrace, — her hand resting upon 
one of the vases, —her face turned to 
catch the earliest sound of his approach.” 

It was a very singular coincidence that 
even as he thus vaguely pictured out the 
scene, a door opened at the rear of the 
terrace, and a young girl emerged, ad- 
vanced a pace or two, and then'rested 
immovable, her hand lightly laid upon 
the rail. 

Paul felt a sudden thrill run through 
him, as though in the power of some 
occult influence charged with the duty 
of acting out his errant fancies ; then he 
became composed, as he saw how differ- 
ent this was in all its essentials from 
what might have been the picture of 
three centuries ago. This was merely a 
maid servant of the household, — loose 
and untidy in dress, and with rough, 
uncombed locks. 
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And yet at the distance, and in that 
moment of surprise that preceded more 
attentive examination, there was cer- 
tainly something very striking in the 
scene, and interestingly suggestive ; for 
there was undoubtedly an unpolished 
pretence of beauty in the girl,manifested 
in bright black eyes, red lips, and clear, 
olive complexion ; and her tangled hair 
was thick and curling, and even the torn, 
soiled dress hung with a natural, unstud- 
ied grace, that could only have come from 
being worn upon a frame endowed with 
symmetry and fullness of outline. It 
was not Marcia: and yet to the eye of 
an unartistic observer it might very well 
have served as a rough model of her. 

“ But the lover, — he, at least, has not 
come,” Paul muttered. 

Yet even here chance was favorable 
to his fancies. For at that moment he 
heard the sound of hoofs coming down 
the road, and a single horseman emerged 
into sight from behind the nearest curve. 
An Italian gentleman, evidently, if one 
might judge from his dress and features ; 
being studiously clothed in a style dif- 
fering from that of the ordinary tourist 
in Rome, and having a dark complexion 
and his mustache carefully waxed to a 
point. Leisurely approaching, for the 
instant his horse seemed to slacken its 
pace, and almost inclined to turn in at 
the open gateway. Perhaps it was merely 
the instinctive movement of the animal, 
tempting it to pursue any unantic- 
ipated passage way; but the impulse 
seemed to give momentary bias to the 
intent of the rider himself, as though 
he would let the beast follow out its 
purpose and turn in. Whatever the 
cause, the pause of irresolution was so 
marked that Paul wondered whether 
this might not be the owner of the place 
returning home from his accustomed 
ride. Then the impulse of man and beast 
faded away. The rider sharply drew the 
rein, and turned the animal again into 
the public way, —let his glance rest for 
an instant upon the girl standing motion- 
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less at the portico, — nodded slightly to 
the two workmen who had drawn up re- 
spectfully at one side to let him pass, — 
touched his hat to the artist, who too 
obstrusively perhaps remained gazing at 
him, —and so slowly trotted out of sight. 

It was not Marcia; she should have 
stood in velvet and pearls, and adorned 
with all appliances of cultivated grace, 
to welcome her future lord. It was not 
the young Duke of Pergola; he should 
have been arrayed in slashed doublet, 
and silk cap with plumes, and with his 
sword at his side, and his steed richly 
caparisoned.with armorial insignia. But 
nevertheless the picture was brought 
before Paul so vividly, and with such 
brilliant suggestion of the past, that it 
gave him, as in a flash, his long delayed 
inspiration. He had been vainly so far 
seeking a subject for the painting that 
he fondly hoped would establish his 
fame ; what better subject could he have, 
indeed, than Marcia, sweet, blushing and 
expectant, awaiting the coming of her 
betrothed ? 


ITI. 


To the world at large, the painting 
would not be Marcia. Unless other 
copies of that old black volume, were 
extant and they had been read with some 
thing of Paul’s own zest for medizval 
lore, it was not likely that the world 
could know anything about Marcia, 
much less appreciate her modesty, sin- 
cerity,and grace. It would recognize in 
the artist’s efforts merely a beautiful girl 
of patrician rank, standing in expectant 
posture and seeming to await somebody, 
who might be lover or might only be 
friend. 

But to Paul himself the picture would 
be much more than this. It would be the 
recreation into life of a scene already so 
familiar to his fancy, through long dwell- 
ing upon it, as to have become almost a 
reality ; the transfer to canvas of a face 
so adorned by his imagination with sweet 
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attributes, that in its contemplation he 
would find himself reviving a pleasant 
recollection rather than simply illustrat- 
ing hisart. He felt, moreover, that any 
merit which might characterize his work 
would be due rather to this singular in- 
terest inspiring him, than to any ordin- 
ary ambition for professional success. 
But whatever the source of his inspira- 
tion, he trusted that from it he would be 
able more surely to gain that reward for 
which he had been looking forward ; the 
sweet fruition of a long cherished hope, 
—the hope of winning his cousin Flor- 
ence. 

His cousin and he were betrothed. 
Not openly and acceptedly, and with the 
full knowledge and approbation of their 
two families, as should most properly 
have been the case; but with secret 
plighting of their faith, as boy and girl 
will often do, and with little thought of 
wrong in the concealment of it. Though 
they were of maturing years, they had 
been so far merely children in their 


knowledge of the world. To Paul, cer- 
tainly, had come no perception of the 


impropriety of their action. He was so 
inexperienced in the ways of mankind, 
and so strong in his silly confidence of 
being able to bloom out a Raphael in the 
field of art, after a very few months of 
foreign study, that he failed to realize 
the differing views that others might 
hold about Florence’s future, or the 
wrong he might be doing in making such 
use of the trust reposed in his intimacy 
with her. And as for Florence, —of 
what might she, a simple girl of seven- 
teen, dream, other than that it was all 
proper, if Paul said it was ; and that the 
concealment of their love need not last 
longer than the few months that must 
roll by before he had fairly accomplished 
the measure of his fame ? 

So they had parted; and contrary to 
the usual course of such pleasant little 
romances, their mutual affection had 
endured. There was probably more in it 
than at first they had realized. When 
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away from Florence, Paul’s tenderness 
for her had seemed rather to increase 
than diminish; looking upon her as a 
guiding star whose steady contemplation 
should lighten his path to fame. And 
she continued earnest and steadfast, as 
at the first. They wrote constantly — 
that certainly was allowable ; were they 
not cousins? 

If, as time went on, Florence began to 
seem a little more conscious than at first 
of the impropriety of that concealed 
engagement, she never spoke about it. 
Possibly her familiarity with the subject 
may have sanctioned it to her mind in 
the same proportion as her knowledge 
grew, and so have left her percep- 
tions of right or wrong balanced as 
before. Possibly they both felt a more 
lively realization of their fault as time 
ran on; and so it came about, as an in- 
stinctive concession to their consciences, 
that they forebore writing with quite as 
warm expressions of affection as at first. 

Yet all the while, there was no fading 
away of the attachment in their hearts. 
And perhaps, while growing older not 
only in years but in their experience of 
the world, they had learned in a measure 
to discontinue needless expressions of 
love, which when already spoken do not 
always find themselves in good taste with 
repetition ; and so confined themselves 
more rigidly to the record of each other’s 
daily life, about which there was con- 
stantly something pleasant to narrate. 
So that at last their letters became very 
decorous in style, and might have been 
read by others without awakening sus- 
picion of anything further than friendly 
interest. But they who had learned to 
read between the lines still saw much in 
those simple words to help them keep 
up their mutual trust. 

And now, might not the time be close 
at hand when, Paul’s ability through one 
masterpiece of art becoming acknowl- 
edged by the world, they might confess 
their love, with full assurance of meet- 
ing not merely the consent of Florence’s 
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father, but also his approbation? He 
was a very practical man. Art met with 
but little sympathy from him. But even 
with him, a real success in any path of 
life would scarcely fail to command ap- 
proval. What if now the fair Marcia, 
her features portrayed in all their orig- 
inal loveliness, should gain for Paul 
much merited honor and acclamation ; 
might not then Florence’s father grant 
a favorable answer to his appeal? 

Inspired with that triple sentiment of 
love, ambition, and an almost inexpli- 
cable craving to employ his art in giving 
reality to what seemed a pleasant mem- 
ory rather than a mere fancy, Paul began 
at once to sketch out his picture. And 
doing so, he made it his resolve to let 
historic accuracy prevail ; and not allow 
himself, for greater attractiveness, to 
sacrifice strict truth by the introduction 
of false accessories. He would not try 
to impose upon the world with incorrect 
details ; he would aim only to satisfy 
himself with exact adherence to the act- 
ual past. 

Sketch-book in hand, he repaired once 
more to the Palazzo Monleffi. The outer 
wall had been rebuilt, and the gateway 
was closed; but the gate was of open 
ironwork, and he could easily look 
through, and take in all the salient feat- 
ures of the palace facade. 

These he sketched out upon his can- 
vas with conscientious fidelity. Then 
he projected the portico and steps in 
front. These demanded greater care, 
being more prominently brought for- 
ward into relief, and in part so worn and 
dilapidated as almost to defy artistic 
restoration. Yet in this also he suc- 
ceeded, the column that was broken in 
one place being whole in another, and 
the missing vase being supplied by a 
duplication of the one that remained, 
which in turn could be restored from 
a study of the few ornamentations 
that were still .intact, and needed 
only to be carried in repetition around 
the curve. 
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Then came the time for the crowning 
work of all,—the young girl herself, 
standing upon the upper step of the ter- 
race, with her hand lightly resting upon 
the carved rail. It was not difficult to 
sketch into its place a tall, lithe figure, 
one foot slightly in advance, and the 
whole body somewhat inclining forward. 
Nor would it be difficult to clothe the 
figure in the fashion of its day,—em- 
broidered silk, rich Genoese velvet, 
delicate laces, and lustrous pearls : for all 
these accessories could readily be copied 
from paintings of that time, even if old 
chronicles ‘did not sufficiently describe 
them. , 

Yet how, when all this was done, 
should the artist ever succeed in depict- 
ing the face itself, with all its presumed 
beauty, its impress of childlike ex- 
pectancy and shrinking modesty ; min- 
gled, as it seemed to him it should be, 
with a warning dread of disenchantment 
from her cherished fancy ? 

She must be smooth-browed, with lus- 
trous eyes and delicately curved lip, and 
with a wealth of curling dark hair ; those 
details spoke for themselves, as neces- 
sary features of the work. But the elo- 
quence of expression that must not only 
speak of a story, but almost whisper as 
in instinct of prophecy the pleasant in- 
cidents of the particular story she was 
there helping to enact, — how could Paul 
even dare hope to portray any capable 
suggestion of that? And how, as the 
work advanced, could he expect without 
a living model to supply those deficien- 
cies that most certainly would one by 
one develop themselves, and that his 
imagination alone, sufficient as it might 
prove for the mere effects of form and 
feature, could scarcely dare attempt to 
create successfully ? Certain shades up- 
on the brow, varying as one looked upon 
them from different points or in chang- 
ing lights ; the smile upon the corner of 
the lip, seeming to ripple into a laugh 
or fade away as one stood afar off or 
near by; the reflex of subdued expecta- 
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tion upon the whole face, — where could 
he look for these ? 

There were models around him every- 
where; but such as he now desired it 
seemed impossible to procure. What 
he did not need swarmed every- 
where in thick profusion. Black-browed 
Judiths, stately Virginias, lustrous-eyed 
Cleopatras,— whatever was redolent of 
full and mature beauty, or was sensuous 
with repletion of earthly love, could be 
mustered in crowds into his studio, from 
the recesses of the Trastavere. But the 
fair young girl, all in a tremor with nerv- 
ous waiting for the love of which she 
knew as yet only the first faint imagin- 
ing, could nowhere be found. 

Yet he felt that he must no longer 
delay, but must seize his inspiration, 
such as it was, while it remained with 
him ; and perhaps even as he labored on 
without assistance, some more perfect 
conception of his design would gradually 
awaken within him. Such things had 
been and they might be again. And so, 
without further waiting for what per- 
haps might prove unattainable, he placed 
upon his canvas such a face as he had 
gradually developed in his own imagina- 
tion. 

And soon he found that, as he had 
hoped, the conception began to grow 
upon him, through much dwelling upon 
it, — taking not merely form but expres- 
sion as well ; beginning to harmonize, as 
it were, with the imaginings that had so 
long pervaded him;—a beauty of face 
that he had never dreamed himself cap- 
able of producing gradually taking its 
place upon his canvas, as though it had 
all the while merely awaited his labor 
for its full realization in form and sub- 
stance. 

And so it came to pass, that he began 
at last to fix the ideal of his imagination 
with sufficient distinctness to grasp it in 
more than outline. It grew up before 
him, —a tall, shapely figure, with hands 
clasped, and face bent downward reflec- 
tively ; the hair looped into a loose mass 
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with a narrow ribbon; the eyes partly 
lowered ; the nose nearly straight, as be- 
comes Grecian art, and yet with a slight 
curve adding expression, and taking 
away something of that impress of cold- 
ness that perfectly correct features are 
apt to indicate; the mouth small, and 
partially drawn down as with intensity 
of thought, yet with a faint bending in 
the corners as though ready to break 
into a sunny smile; the whole attitude 
and expression as of expectancy ;—a 
timorous shrinking, perhaps, pervading 
all, yet having mingled with it some- 
thing of childlike curiosity in the dawn- 
ing realization that love was coming to 
her, and was close at hand. 

With that, Paul’s work, which at first 
had seemed an almost unattainable 
fancy, began in a slight degree to please 
him. He felt that the face still lacked 
something that he would like to give it; 
yet it had beauty, and he knew that it 
would attract. Its defects would nat- 
urally be more noticeable to himself, 
who had so deeply studied it for weeks, 
than to the casual and less interested 
critic. Tosuch he knew that the picture 
would seem finished ; — attitude, figure, 
and expression, if not perfect, yet far 
enough advanced towards excellence to 
suggest of themselves no salient faults. 
In time, of course, the living model 
whom he had so vainly sought might 
come, so he could copy those expres- 
sions that as yet had found no suffi- 
cient delineation from his imagination. 
Meanwhile he might now venture pgr- 
tially to emerge from his seclusion, and 
begin to show his painting to the world, 
inviting its criticism. 

Until now he had labored with bolted 
doors. He had been so carried away 
at times with enthusiasm for his work, 
that he had felt he could endure no inter- 
ruption. Occasionally steps would be 
heard coming up the long flights that led 
to his studio, and a trial at his door would 
be made ; to which he gave no response, 
and merely waited with bated breath 
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until the intruder might depart. Once or 
twice his name would be called outside, 
and he would recognize the voice of some 
friend from whose intimate association 
he had so suddenly in his seclusion 
dropped off as to provoke inquiry ; but 
still he answered not, leaving it to be 
inferred that he was absent. Gradually 
these few calls became infrequent, and 
at last almost ceased ; and it seemed un- 
derstood that for some reason he had 
grown misanthropical, and no longer 
looked for the society of his fellows. 

But he did not pay any regard to that. 
All the while his work seemed rapidly 
progressing towards success, and he 
cared little about what his old compan- 
ions chose to think of him, so long as 
the time was drawing near when he 
could once more throw open his door, 
reveal his finished picture, challenge the 
criticism of the world, and show that his 
temporary reticence had sufficient justi- 
fication in its good results. Not yet, 
indeed, to all ; but first, as an exception, 
to one intimate friend, who, differing 
from himself in his line of art, was 
thereby removed from rivalry with him, 
and so being free from any unconscious 
bias, would be more sufficient for him in 
his judgment of the work. Now Paul 
called him in, upon promise of present 
secrecy ; feeling assured that whatever 
he might be pleased to say about what 
had been done would be of service, as a 
well intended and independent criticism. 

“Tt is good,—it should become a suc- 
cessful picture,” was the verdict, after a 
somewhat prolonged and attentive in- 
spection. “You say it is unfinished? 
It seems to me that there remains 
little to be done; and yet we all know 
that there are details to be added in the 
very best of work; ‘and so I suppose 
that this will continually tempt you to 
further elaboration, until at last . per- 
haps you will ruin it altogether. And I 
must confess that there is still wanting 
— You have had no model?” 

“None as yet, Rodman. I have partly 
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worked this out merely from my own 
dreams and conceptions.” 

“Tsee. And I hope that your dreams 
and conceptions will always. continue. 
In them, should they still so successfully 
guide you, I think that you will not fail 
to find fame and fortune at last. Still — 
in this case, the model is necessary. 
Your young girl’s face is beautiful, and 
yet it needs originality and character. It 
is necessarily so. We cannot invent a 
face: it must be supplied from outside 
and from real life. But be patient and 
wait. You may search long for the 
model you néed, and not find her. But 
in the end she will surely come; and 
when she does appear, you will know 
her at once.” 


IV. 


WitTH that Rodmam departed; and 
after a few minutes Paul abandoned fur- 
ther work, covered his picture with a 
light cloth, and locked his studio door 
behind him. For many days past he had 
scarcely gone out of the building, so fully 
engrossed had he become with his task. 
Now he felt that he had reached a point 
where he stood so well advanced towards 
success that he might rest a little, while 
awaiting that new inspiration that should 
lead him on to acknowledged triumph. 

When he had descended to the ground 
floor, the old concierge came forward and 
put a letter into his hand. It was in 
Florence’s writing. Paul dropped into 
the lodge to read the letter, for outside 
it had already become dark. 

When he had broken the seal, a leaf 
fell out and fluttered to the floor. This 
was Florence’s usual token from home. 
Each letter had hitherto enclosed a faded 
leaf from the old willow beneath which 
they had sat upon the evening before 
their last parting. It was one of those 


little manifestations that, without a word 
being said, were to remind Paul of that 
parting and their love. 

Now, as he picked up the leaf, he de- 
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tected a slight odor emanating from it, 
for it had not been so long upon its way 
as to have lost its freshness. It was an 
orange leaf this time, and the letter bore 
the Naples postmark. Florence and her 
father had left home three months before 
for an extended tour, and were now in 
Italy. In a few days—she could not 
tell how few—they would run up to 
Rome, and once more Paul and she would 
be together. 

He pressed the leaf to his lips, regard- 
less of the knowing smile of the old con- 
cierge, placed the letter close to his 
heart, and hurried away with quickened 
pace. Florence was coming,—in perhaps 
a week he would see her. He must fly 
off at once from that pressure of work 
that for so many days had weighed him 
down ; he must realize his great joy away 
from his studio and its suggestions, and 
become mirthful again. 

In another moment he had descended 
the Trinita di Monti steps, crossed the 
Piazza di Spagna, and found himself 
wending his way in the direction of the 
Café Greco. Why should he not now 
enter after so many days’ absence, and 
give himsélf once more over to mirth and 
merriment, with his comrades in art? 
Who, more than himself, might be enti- 
tled to give a loose rein to pleasure, and 
celebrate his new joy in the midst of 
festive gathering ? 

Yet when he drew near the Café, and 
saw the light gleaming from its windows, 
and heard a burst of loud laughter from 
a group of his friends within, he paused. 
After all, there seemed something irre- 
sponsive to his present mood in that 
boisterous revelry. He must certainly 
let himself be joyful, but it must be with 
a secret joy that he might hug jealously 
to his soul, not letting any one else know 
it was there. Could he tell any of them 
the real reason why his soul had so sud- 
denly become elate? Could he endure 


the pleasant jesting that would be sure 
to make itself heard ;— in all good feel- 
ing, indeed, but all the same, to himself 
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seeming so unbecoming and misplaced ? 

With that he turned away again, and 
strode rapidly down the narrow streets 
and alleys; the narrower the better, if 
thereby he could be altogether alone, so ° 
as to think the more undisturbed about 
Florence and his expected joy. 

It was no new thing for him to wan- 
der through the tortuousstreets by night. 
It had been one of his habits in the past, 
when troubled with vacuity of thought 
or depression of spirits, and more espec- 
ially not many days before, while he had 
been seeking inspiration for his picture. 
If ever he were to depict aright that 
serene beauty of face and expression 
that he had vainly been seeking — thus 
had run his thought —that charm and 
sweetness so thoroughly in his imagina- 
tion,a memory of medizval Rome, he 
must recall medizeval Rome itself. Not 
by coursing its streets in the glare of 
day, crowded with tourists and every+ 
where alert with life, but rather at night, 
when the shadows hung over the place, 
as a pall thrown down to cover its wick- 


edness, and never fora moment to be 


lifted to admit the light of civilization 
that elsewhere shone. 

To glide ghostlike through the narrow 
passages, caring little about possible risk 
to life or health; meeting few people, 
and those stealthily hurrying along, as 
though engaged upon unholy purposes ; 
seeing no light, except now and then 
from the half opened window of a low 
trattoria, or the glimmer of a corner 
shrine, or possibly catching a faint gleam 
from some window overhead ; to stand 
within some dark recess of porch or 
angle, and wonder how long it might be 
since some closely cloaked bravo had 
lurked in that same spot, intent upon 
assassination ; to think of all the mur-. 
ders that had been perpetrated upon just 
such nights in almost every such deep 
recess ; matching except in quantity or 
openness the villainies of the Colosseum 
or of Hadrian’s Tomb,— this had seemed 
the way to learn medieval Rome and 
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imbibe its subtle influences. In this 
manner only — so it seeemed to Paul — 
could he gain any proper realization of 
the young girl who, having lived in the 
time of such scenes, must have become 
so associated with them that her very 
grace and purity would need for their 
brightercomprehension that background 
of crime and bloodshed. 

This had been his practice in the past, 
and for the time it had borne fair suc- 
cess, assisting in some degree his desired 
mood of revery; and aiding thereby, 
though not as much as he had desired, 
the crude conceptions of his fancy. But 
now, no sooner did he strike into the first 
dark alley-way, than he found that his 
mood had changed. 

There was something else for him to 
dream about than the shrinking Roman 
girl, so environed in his imagination with 
darkness and mystery. He must put her 
from his thoughts; he must only think 
upon a fair, sunny face, with golden 
locks clustering about it, which was 
drawing near to him from the brightness 
of its western home, and seemed already 
smiling responsive to his greeting from 
the very atmosphere about him. That 
radiant vision of his fancy coming now 
so close to him, the sure precursor of the 
sweet face that was approaching near to 
gaze lovingly into his own in actual pres- 
ence, and needing no dream or revery to 
give it form or life, would brook no such 
dark setting as that with which his imag- 
ination had surrounded the medizeval mai- 
den. It must have its environments of 
light and cheerfulness,— it must seem to 
look into his eyes from open space and 
under the glow of the bright moonlight, 
and not as peering out from close over- 
shadowing arches. 

He hurried on, therefore, looking for 
better things ; and soon the street began 
to widen, so that at one side the gleam 
of the full moon struck down aslant, and 
half way towards the ground brightened 
the front of the tall buildings upon one 
side ; then, as the route still broadened, 


stole lower and reached the level of the 
roadway. After that came promise of 
still increasing brightness in front, and 
in a few minutes Paul emerged upon an 
open piazza. The soft tinkle of water 
on one side drew him thither, and Trevi’s 
fountain stood before him, glowing be- 
neath the full moon with almost the 
brightness of polished silver. 

The fountain was no stranger to him. 
Often hitherto, both by day and evening, 
he had sat upon its brink, and watched 
the water leaping from the battered fig- 
ures of Neptune and his Tritons into the 
basin below. The place hadalmostacharm 
of mystery to him, indeed, with such sing- 
ular pertinacity did it always seem to 
present itself before him. Perhaps if he 
had ever sought for it, he might not eas- 
ily have been able to find it; for in all 
that time he had never learned more 
than its general direction, and that too, 
in a very vague, indefinite manner. But 
when not seeking it, his walks seemed 
always to lead him unconsciously to- 
wards it ; ever as now bringing him upon 
it unawares, and from some quarter hith- 
erto unknown to him, —the figures from 
out their flecking of foam seeming to 
gaze intimately upon him, at his ap- 
proach, as though they had awaited his 
coming, and were pouring forth their 
waters in merry tinkling to guide his 
steps hitherward. 

He crossed the piazza to the fountain 
as to a trysting-place, and seated himself 
upon its projecting brink. There, with 
the soft lull of the water sounding in his 
ears, and the reflection of the full moon 
in the fountain basin gleaming up pleas- 
antly at him, wavering to and fro the 
while, in the constant disturbance of the 
water’s surface, he thought again, and 
this time uninterruptedly, about Flor- 
ence. 

It seemed as though the fragrance of 
that single orange leaf even now stole 
upon his senses, from its concealment in 
the envelope; with more assurance he 
could press his arm against his side and 
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feel the letter crackle in answer, and 
know that it was there, waiting to be 
re-read and re-read again. 

He recalled his last meeting with her. 
It was at their country home, whither he 
had ridden out upon the morning of his 
sailing, for a minute’s farewell. The 
horse was waiting at the gate; time was 
speeding on ; there was a very little while 
left for good-bye, and the good-bye must 
be of the most formal order. But still, 
before he spoke farewell to those upon 
the porch, there was a single moment 
under the willow tree with Florence, 
who had run down to the gate to meet 
him; and a meaning pressure of the 
hands, and one earnest, loving look into 
each other’s eyes, telling with a glance 
that everything they had hitherto said 
they still meant, and that through all, 
they would be true to each other. Then 
their hands had lowered, and there had 
come the boisterous and less tender sep- 
aration from others of the family ; amid 
which once more, and this time in as 
formal a manner, Florence’s hand and 
his had clasped. That, however, was noth- 
ing. What they had remembered was 
the sweet hand-pressure beneath the 
willow tree; and its withered leaf, sent 
to him in every letter afterwards, told 
him without words added that Florence 
as well as he remembered the scene, 
and was faithful to that troth. 

Soon he could see her again. Mean- 
while, what had he to show for his two 
years of study away from her? In real- 
ity he had not been idle ; and he believed 
that his last work, so nearly completed, 
would make his reputation, and launch 
him upon the beginning of his life’s suc- 
cess. Perhaps the illusions of boyhood, 
which had led him to look forward so 
confidently to enduring fame, had been 
somewhat scattered ; but for all that he 
felt some assurance that a career of recog- 
nition by the world was at iast opening 
before him. His picture of Marcia,—hadit 
not been said by one whom he could trust 
that it was a work to be commended, 
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which would lead to yet richer reward of 
reputation? Fromthat might come com- 
petence and even wealth; for fame and 
wealth in this world are very apt to go 
hand in hand. Would not Florence's 
father then yield to his request, and let 
him tell her the story of his love, believed 
by all to have been until then deferred ? 

They would be openly betrothed — it 
must so come about after a little while; 
and then he would return home. Rome 
was the place for study, where they could 
find those associations that would lead 
to fame and competence ; yet after all, 
one’s native land could be the only per- 
manent home for any one. 

But some time,— it might be years 
after, but some time, —they would re- 
turn to Rome for a little while to review 
old scenes. And he would revisit Trevi, 
as an old friend who must have been 
awaiting his coming, and Florence would 
be with him, and would sit with him here 
upon the old ledge: and that it might 
surely so come to pass, before again sep- 
arating they would come together to this 
place and drink Trevi’s water from the 
palms of their hands, — even as now he 
would do it for greaterassurance, and had 
often done before. 

He lifted some water in the hollow of 
his hand, drank a few drops, and then 
scattered the rest to the winds with an 
upward motion of his palm, as a libation, 
it might be, to the ocean gods before him. 
Then he would have turned to go, when 
a low voice at his left hand arrested him. 

“Why do you do that?” the voice 
asked, speaking in Italian. 

Looking around, Paul was startled at 
seeing a young girl sitting upon the 
fountain-brink, about four or five feet 
from him. He could not see her face — 
she was so placed that her back was par- 
tially turned towards him, and her head 
away ; but from her attitude, even in its 
immobility exhibiting something of grace 
and immaturity, he should have judged 
her to be about sixteen or eighteen years 
of age. In her dress she was a little 
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singular, — quaint and old fashioned, it 
might be said; the material rich and 
heavy beyond the fashion of the present 
day, with a rather unusual adornment of 
gold ornaments and pearls overlaying it. 

Did beauty of feature accompany that 
youthfulness of figure? Thiswas Paul’s 
first question ; but as has been said, he 
could not see her face. Yet as he gazed, 
wondering who she might be, and how 
and why she had come there, she turned 
her face partially towards him, just suf- 
ficient to disclose the outline of a well 
rounded cheek anda dimpled chin. He 
saw, too, that the forehead was smooth 
and shapely, and partly covered with 
thick tresses escaped from a silver net 
which held the rest of her curls in place, 
and was set off with pearls. 

He gazed bewildered, for the moment 
not heeding the question. Was she an 
artist-model, knowing him by sight, 
and so venturing to address him, after 
the customary freedom of her class? 
That could scarcely be; for not only 
was her dress beyond the quality be- 
longing to one of that degree, but in 
even the little Paul had yet been able to 
notice of her person, there seemed to 
be nothing about her indicating a differ- 
ent class of life. Was she some young 
girl from abroad, who had just arrived 
in Rome, and had innocently strayed 
away from her own party, and now per- 
haps had tarried at the fountain, weary, 
and not knowing the way back? ‘Per- 
haps: and yet he could scarcely believe 
that any one of her apparent position 
could be left so loosely guarded against 
harm, or be herself so childishly ignorant 
orregardless of the customary restraints 
surrounding her. Was she a girl from 
the provinces, born to wealth and cul- 
ture, but never before permitted to leave 
her home, now coming for the first time 
to Rome, and carelessly left to wander 
away from her guardianship ? 

There was something in the tone of 
her voice that might encourage this 
idea ; a little quaintness in accent, as of 


intonations that might have lingered in 
the mountain districts for generations, 
after they had become modified by in- 
tercourse with other languages in the 
cities. And yet— 

“Youdo not answerme. Whydoyou 
drink the water, and make that motion 
with your hand?” 

“IT ask your pardon; I did not think 
—Do you not know the olden legend, 
that he who would see Rome again, 
after having once left it, must drink 
from the water of Trevi? I am not 
Roman ; I must some time go away; I 
would return. . Therefore I drink.” 

“T see. And I will do the same.” 
And she dipped her hand lightly into 
the basin, sipped a few drops, and then 
with a successful imitation of Paul’s 
action, spread out her fingers as in liba- 
tion. “There; I have done it,” she 
continued, laughingly. “ And yet, I have 
been in Rome before; and, whether I 
drink or not, I shall some day be here 
again.” 

“Then you come from—” 

He paused, not knowing how to con- 
tinue. But his hesitating question 
elicited no response. As though she 
did not hear him, she sat with her head 
somewhat bowed; while, seemingly in 
deep thought, brushing her fingers 
lightly to and fro over the surface of the 
water. 

“ At least, let me say this,” Paul con- 
tinued. “You should not be here. It 
is wrong for you,—dangerous to your 
health. Let me conduct you to the 
place where—”’ 

As he spoke she turned her face direct- 
ly towards him. In the brightness of 
the full moon, he could now look upon 
her with all distinctness, as at mid-day. 

His voice failed; his speech seemed 
absolutely frozen upon his lips, indeed, 
as he beheld the face. that for weeks he 
had been searching for,—the face that 
in every line and feature had lived in 
his imagination as the prototype and 
reality of Marcia, the face that when 
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transferred to his canvas, as sooner or 
later it must be, would so surely of it- 
self tell the story of the picture and 
make for him his fame. 

The broad, low forehead, the dark 
eyes, the curved lips,—those were all 
there, just as he had been wont to frame 
them in his reveries, and as with some 
success he had already depicted them 
upon the canvas. And there was also 
the sweet, sad smile that he had not yet 
been able to paint, telling its tale of 
maidenly diffidence mingled with loving 
anticipation ; of timorous shrinking of 
the frame, struggling with the impulse 
to be brave in heart, and without dis- 
guise hold out a welcome to affection’s 
ardent coming. 

How long should he grasp the prize 
thus brought to him after so long wait- 
ing, and hold it for his own? 

“Tell me,” he cried, disregarding 
everything in his sudden excitement, 
except that he must somehow gain her 
acquaintance and claim her services for 
hisart. “Tell me who you are, — whith- 
er I shall lead you, for you must not 
tarry here, — and how, tomorrow, if ydu 
will allow —”’ 

With that he arose, and began to ad- 
vance towards her. She too arose, and 
stood before him at full height. How 
wonderfully in the bright moonlight she 
resembled the Marcia whom he had 
already placed upon his canvas, — tall 
and graceful, standing half shrinkingly, 
with her right hand partially bent, as 
though clasping a pillar top that should 
have been there to make the picture 
complete! In all respects the same, ex- 
cept the face, which still he must depict 
to seal the measure of his fame. 

“Let me only now know your name,” 
he continued, “let me part from vou 
with some assurance that we may meet 
again, and that —”’ 

As he advanced she waved her hand 
warningly. He paused. The momen- 
tary impulse of audacity seemed tq have 
left him, and he remained as though 
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frozen to the spot. He must not ap- 
proach nearer. But might she not still 
answer him, and tell him when they 
could meet again? It was surely a subtle 
fate that had thus thrown them together, 
after such long waiting on his part: 
could it be that this fate was, after all, 
to be baffled ? 

She stood and gazed at him, reprov- 
ingly ; and yet, as it seemed to him, not 
angrily so. There was even a smile of 
encouragement, he thought. 

Perhaps he might once more advance ; 
but before he could do so, and even as 
though she had read his intent, again 
came the motion with her hand, telling 
him that he should desist. Then slowly 
she receded, her face towards him as at 
the first, but gradually turning aside, 
until he realized that she was gliding 
away, leaving him no sign or promise 
for the future. 

Despairingly he watched her go ; spell- 
bound, as it were, and unable to follow. 
She passed the fountain; in a moment 
more had disappeared from sight behind 
the line of tall houses in the rear. Then 
all at once the forbidding spell left him, 
and he rushed forward. Now all in vain 
however. She had gone; she must have 
entered some neighboring doorway ; 
hardly else could she have so rapidly dis- 
appeared. But every doorway stood dark 
and silent ; no light gleaming in any to 
show a human figure, no footstep re- 
sounding from it. Paul stood alone, and 
helpless with the feeling of having been 
baffled in his search. 


V. 


SHE had escaped him; but he deter- 
mined that it should be only for the 
moment, and that he would not suffer 
himself to be so easily defeated. He 
would search diligently for her, and did 
not doubt that in the end he would suc- 
ceed. It was scarcely to be supposed 
that a person gifted with such beauty, 
and not seeming studiously desirous of 
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concealing herself, could long remain un- 
known. That slight quaintness in attire, 
too, should she continue to maintain 
it, would somewhat assist in attracting 
attention. 

It could not be many days, Paul 
thought, before her appearance would 
be noised abroad, and especially among 
his artist friends, always on the alert for 
new characteristics of beauty; and so 
her name and condition would be ascer- 
tained. -Then he would press forward, 
even venturing to assume the right of 
an acquaintance already formed; and it 
would be singular if in some way he 
could not succeed in renewing his con- 
versation with her, and in gaining her 
consent to sit for his picture of Marcia, 
if only for the sake of art itself. 

Meanwhile he would pursue his search 
in the streets and at the theatres, in 
galleries and among ruins; in every 
place indeed where strangers were most 
wont to congregate. 

This was his settled determination, 
as, the next morning, he sat in his studio 
and surveyed his picture. He had passed 
an almost sleepless night ; the vision of 
the fair young girl appearing to stand 
lifelike before him. It seemed as though 
already, in the slight glance of her that 
he had obtained, her features must have 
sunk into his memory. Not indelibly, 
however ; and therefore he felt that even 
amidst his anxiety to begin his quest for 
her, it were better that he should apply 
himself at once to his work at home, and 
strive to fix those features upon the can- 
vas, before they faded away from his 
perception. ’ 

But now, somehow, it seemed as 
though his usual baneful fate were fol- 
lowing him. He had arisen with a bright 
vision of beauty gleaming distinctly be- 
fore him, and he doubted not that it 
would require only a few minutes of in- 
dustry to copy every line and expression. 
And yet, before he could begin, every- 
thing belonging to the vision seemed at 
once to fade away, leaving not a trace 
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that he could perpetuate. There was 
left only the perception of a type of 
loveliness that still glowed harmoniously 
in his mind as a whole, but it lost all co- 
herency as soon as he endeavored to 
dissociate any feature from the rest. 

He closed his eyes in a vain attempt, 
by shutting out every outward distrac- 
tion, to bring back the face in its former 
lifelike distinctness. For an instant it 
would come to him vividlyas before, then 
dance mockingly away from his percep- 
tion,—then return, yet with wavering 
and uncertain outline,— then for a while 
once more entirely disappear. Again it 
seemed to come back, as though respon- 
sive to his energy of will ;— and then, 
when he opened his eyes to see if he 
could at last arrest the shifting vision, it 
was still there, and more lifelike than 
before. 

For now she stood before him ; not a 
phantasm ora memory, buttheyoung girl 
herself, in all her life and beauty of the 
previous evening. She had apparently 
stolen in with quiet and noiseless step, 
while Paul had been sitting with closed 
eyes endeavoring to evoke her, and now 
she stood gazing at him, silently await- 
ing his recognition. 

He sprang to his feet, bewildered with 
the suddenness of her appearance, and 
nervously caught the edge of his easel to 
sustain himself. Even as he did so, he 
could not help noting how much more 
calm and composed than himself she 
remained, gazing with a pleasant smile 
into his face, as though enjoying his sur- 
prise, and perhaps a little wondering to 
herself that he should think it at all sin- 
gular that she had come. 

“ You are here,” Paul said, “ This very 
moment I was lenging —”’ 

“Yes, I have come,” was her answer. 
“ And I knew that you were wishing to 
see me. Even last night I read it in 
your thoughts. And so I have felt that 
it could not be very wrong for me to aid 
you. It is for your art that you need me, 
is it not? And now I will stay and be 
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obedient to what your canvas may re- 
quire, until you tell me that you have 
finished and that I may go.” 

He could only gaze at her for the mo- 
ment, silent and spellbound, in wonder 
and admiration. The dark, curling hair, 
the lustrous eyes, the pleasant curve of 
lip, and the sweet, innocent smile irradi- 
ating all,— these were again before him. 
And beautiful as she had seemed the 
evening before, she was still more beau- 
tiful now. Accurately as she had then 
corresponded to his crude conceptions of 
the Marcia of his art, she appeared now 
still more nearly the prototype of his 
imaginings, standing before him with 
one hand resting upon a carved chair at 
her side, in the very attitude he had 
already sketched out for her. Beauty 
and grace, and in every conceivable as- 
pect, the model of his dreams! And now, 
drawn doubtless by some artistic sym- 
pathy, she had come to him of her own 
sweet will, that he might endeavor to 


place the full measure of her loveliness 
upon his canvas, and so make his fame 
forever ! 

“You do not speak,” she said, “ Then 
have I done wrong in coming?” 


“Not wrong. On the contrary, my 
debt of gratitude — Yet tell me whom I 
must thank for —” 

“Why thank meat all? Or why know 
whom you should thank? You would 
place me on your canvas, and I am here. 
Is that not enough?” 

Like lightning a succession of random 
thoughts passed through his bewildered 
mind. Was this merely a kindly trick 
of his friend Rodman Glenn, who, know- 
ing just what face was needed for the 
proper development of the picture, might 
now be sending it to him in his usual 
quaint way of doing things ? 

If not, how could he venture to accept 
this young girl’s presence in his studio, 
not knowing but that in all innocence 
she might have strayed away from those 
who held guardianship over her, and who, 
finding her with him, might bitterly re- 
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sent his unwitting agency in the matter? 

And yet, on the other hand, she was 
the one for whom his art had been search- 
ing for weeks past; now that she had 
come, must he reject her aid? Fate or 
good fortune,— call it what one would, 
—had brought her to his door; should 
he not avail himself of the strange 
chance, even as a gift from the gods? 
Perish all untimely scruples! Fortune 
such as this should never be neglected, 
— it were an act of idiocy to doso ; once 
repulsed, it would surely never come 
again. 

“It is enough,—it is more than 
enough,” heresponded. “ What further’ 
can I say? That I shall feel eternally 
grateful; that I will not ask you who 
you are or whence you came, since you 
seem to wish that it should be so; 
that I will try to think of you only as 
one who has been brought to me in my 
dire extremity, to help me onward to 
fame ; and that I hope so skillfully to 
depict your fair features that they, too, 
will live in story during the coming 
centuries ;— what else can I do, or in 
what other manner thank you? Will 
you sit down?” 

Responsive to his gesture, she seated 
herself upon the chair, against which 
she had been leaning. He would have 
handed it to her, but as he made a 
motion to approach, she held him back, 
with mere uplifting of one finger, just 
as she had restrained him the previous 
evening. Then slightly rearranging the 
folds of her dress, which in their grace- 
ful flow really needed no new adjustment, 
she sat with her eyes cast down, in re- 
flective mood apparently, and as though 
she had entirely forgotton where she 
was, or the reason for her coming. 

Paul placed himself at the easel, which 
was turned with its back towards her, 
and there stood gazing at her, affecting 
to be very earnest at his work, but in 
reality doing very little, beyond here 
and there putting in an unimportant 
line or shade. 
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He could not work, indeed; it was all 
so strange. Her first appearance to 
him,— was it not as though a kindly 


fate had thrown her in his way for the. 


encouragement of his art? And when 
the purpose of that had seemed to fail, 
here was her second coming to him; 
brought thither for his relief as if im- 
pelled by some subtle instinct that she 
could not control, and that in spite of 
herself must have overborne any reluc- 
tance that she might at first have felt. 
A point here and a shadow there upon 
his canvas ;— and then there were long 
minutes during which he could only 
gaze and wonder. 

And while he looked and drank in her 
beauty, it pleased him to think how, by 
some singular, unwitting foresight, he 
had been enabled to give suitable sur- 
roundings to her loveliness, adding to it 
those accompaniments that it so richly 
deserved. Those were not the days of 
elaborately furnished studios ; in gener- 
al artists’ quarters were poorly equipped, 
and often bare of all ornament. But it 
happened that from the first Paul’s own 
peculiar taste had led him to gather into 
his studio such embellishments as might 
take away its original harsh uncomeli- 
‘ness, — here a quaintly carved table and 
there a medizval tapestry ; until at last 
much that was beautiful had been col- 
lected about him, and his studio began 
to take upon itself something of the 
desired tone of rare and rich culture. 
It was here where most he lived, — he 
had said to himself,—and he would 
make it a proper place for the purpose. 

And now it seemed as though every- 
thing that he had there gathered around 
him had been brought with instinctive 
intent to supplement and adorn this 
young girl’s beauty. The chair in which 
she sat was massive and richly carved, 
and she seemed resting in it as upon a 
royal throne. Behind her, an antique 





tapestry hung against the wall,. giving 
picturesque background to her small 
figure, now as graceful in its repose as 


Her 


it had been in its erect vivacity. 
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hand thrown lightly over the arm of the 
chair lay upon a round bronze table, — 
her embroidered sandal rested upon a 
velvet foot-stool. 

Added to all this, it chanced that she 
was sitting just where the sunlight, 
gleaming through the open window, 
threw one soft, slender ray upon her 
shoulder, making her beauty to glow yet 
more brightly thar before, if that were 
possible, and casting over her costume 
and her features a few faint shadows of 
relief, just where an artist’s eye would 
decree that shadows should exist. She 
seemed to Paul more than a mere being of 
beauty ; a study to contemplate, rather, 
in ultimate despair of ever becoming 
able properly to depict it on the can- 
vas. 

Two hours passed almost in silence 
between them, while Paul affected to 
work and she seemed buried in revery. 
Occasionally she would raise her eyes 
and let them meet his; then he would 
turn more closely to his canvas, in poor 
pretence of thinking only about that. 
Then again her eyes would be lowered 
to the floor, and he would stealthily turn 
aside from his labor and gaze anew. 

“Am I to see what you have done?” 
at last she asked. 

“Not yet,” he answered. “That is, 
if for a while you will allow it so. You 
must know that an artist never wishes 
his undeveloped work inspected; he 
would rather wait until it is more nearly 
finished. The day will come, I hope, 
when —”’ 

He spoke this tentatively, as wishing 
to learn whether she would consent to 
come again. If so,it would be well ; if 
not, his time would after all have been 
wasted, for he had as yet reproduced 
scarcely a line to his satisfaction, and he 
knew that in spite of his stolen glances 
he could no more successfully than be- 
fore carry any recollection of her 
features or expression into his work. 
She answered nothinz to this, and he 
could not tell whether he was destined 
ever to see her again or not. 
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“And my attire—do you copy that 
also?” 

“In part,” he said. “There is a cer- 
tain something about it, —a quaintness 
of fashion, if you will allow me—” 

“Yes, it is old,—of a former day,” 
she interrupted. “Yet it was called 
beautiful in its time.” 

“Tt is this very quaintness which 
pleases me, I was about to tell you,” 
Paul responded, more than ever yielding 
to the theory that she had come from 
some mountain district, with merely a 
few ancestral heirlooms to draw upon 
for her adornment in the capital. “You 
must know that I am endeavoring to 
paint you as you would have appeared 
three centuries ago; how could I better 
do so, than from the suggestions given 
in a costume a little different from the 
present fashion?” 

“And the ornaments, —these pearls. 
This ring, also ; you will paint this ring, 
will you not?” 

He had been observing the ring for 
some minutes past, and had been won- 
dering a little why it had attracted him 
so much more than certain other adorn- 
ments, which at first sight were more 
noticeable. It was a large gold ring, 
heavily chased, and worn on her left fore- 
finger. Now he approached to look at 
it more closely, and for that purpose 
would have lifted her hand in his. But 
as before, with a single movement she 
prevented him, and he could only bend 
over her hand as it lay upon the velvet 
cushion of the little bronze table, and so 
observe it. 
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A large gold ring, in representation 
of a coiled serpent. A common enough 
conceit, as far as that went ; but the ser- 
pent was double-headed, and the heads 
were crossed around the tail, which, 
twisting in between them, completed the 
circle. The serpent’s heads were flat, 
and on each was engraved a cabalistic 
cipher, or what to him was unknown in 
any other character. 

“What does the inscription mean?”’ 
Paul asked. 

“There was another ring like this,” 
she said, evading his question, or per- 
haps not hearing. “It has been lost.” 

“T will paint this as truly as I can,” 
he said, returning to his easel. “It is a 
very little thing to be represented upon 
a figure of so much less than life size, 
but I will do all I can.” 

As accurately as possible he sketched 
out the ring upon Marcia’s hand ; not 
deeming it of much importance as an 
accessory, but simply to please, if pos- 
sible, her who wore it. It was his first 
real labor of the day ; for many minutes 
he now bent earnestly over his task, and 
finally succeeded in producing some- 
thing like a correct representation of 
the original ornament,—copying the 
serpent indeed, but finding no room for 
the inscriptions upon the two heads. 
At last he succeeded somewhat to his 
satisfaction in doing all that was possi- 
ble under the circumstances, and turned 
aside to announce the result, —then 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment and 
dismay. The carved chair stood vacant ; 
his fair visitor was gone. 

Leonard Kip. 
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Among the Apaches. 


AMONG THE APACHES. II. 


The first section of this paper closed 
with the account of the purchase of Ari- 
zona, and the Apaches therewith, — well 
nigh its sole inhabitants; and of the 
entire ignorance of the region then prev- 
alent throughout the United States, 
most people supposing it to be a worth- 
less desert. 

The reports of Lieutenants Whipple 
and Ives of the United States army, who 
were directed by Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, to explore the newly 
acquired territory, gave us the first real 
inside view of our purchase, and are 
among the most valuable of the contribu- 
tions made to our knowledge of this in- 
teresting region. Lieutenant Gray, in 


1854, made a survey from Marshall, 
Texas, to El Paso, thence across the 
country to Tubac, from which point he 


made branch surveys—one to Point 
Lobos, on the Gulf of California, and the 
other to Fort Yuma and San Diego. Mr. 
Bartlett, of the boundary commission, 
also made some very important surveys, 
and added materially to our knowledge 
of the topographical peculiarities of the 
country, its climate, and productions. 
Lieutenant Parke, in 1854-5, made a sur- 
vey of a route from San Diego to Fort 
Yuma, the Pimo villages, Tucson, El 
Paso, and into Northern Texas. Lieu- 
tenant Beale made numerous surveys 
and explorations through Northern Ari- 


zona, and in 1855 the boundary survey ~ 


was completed by Major Emory and 
Lieutenant Michler. 

In the meantime private enterprise had 
become interested in the discovery and 
development of the resources of the new 
public domain. In 1854 Charles D. Pos- 
ton, a private citizen, landed at Nara- 
chista, on the Gulf of California, and 
explored the country as far as Western 
Sonorita, and thence through the Papa- 


goria to the Big Bend of the Gila, Fort 
Yuma, and San Diego. In August, 
1856, an exploring party set out from 
San Antonio, Texas, and after a perilous 
journey through the Apache pass arrived 
at Tubac, and proceeded under the direc- 
tion of Poston to examine the silver 
mines reported to exist in the Santa 
Rita, Cerro Colorado, and Arivaca Moun- 
tains; and in 1857 companies were 
formed for the purchase and develop- 
ment of these mines. 

In August and September, 1857, the 
San Antonio and San Diego semi- 
monthly stage line was established. 
This continued till the Butterfield semi- 
weekly line was put upon the route, in 
August, 1858, under a contract of six 
years with the Postmaster General, at 
$600,000 a year. An enterprise of greater 
importance than this had never been un- 
dertaken by any private citizen. It was 
one of the grand achievements of the 
age to span the continent by a semi- 
weekly line of stages, under bonds to per- 
form, by the sole power of horseflésh, a 
trip of nearly 2,500 miles within the 
schedule time of twenty-five days. Few 
believed it could be done ; and when the 
vast deserts through which the route 
lay, and the hostile tribes of Indians that 
inhabit them, are taken into account, it 
is a marvel that it was not only a success 
but a triumph. 

From 1857 to 1860 a large amount of 
capital was expended in transporting 
and erecting machinery and developing 
the silver mines south of Tucson; but 
in consequence of the inaccessible nature 
of the country, and the high rates of 
duties levied upon all importations 
through Sonora, these enterprises were 
carried on at great expense, and under 
extraordinary difficulties. Boilers weigh- 
ing 6,000 pounds and heavy engines had 
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to be transported in wagons from Vava- 
ca, in Texas, to the Rio Grande, and 
thence across the continent to the silver 
regions —a distance of 1200 miles. The 
roads were almost as nature had made 
them —rough and rocky, abounding in 
ruts and pitfalls and heavy sands, and 
every mile of the way from the Rio 
Grande was beset with dangers. Fierce 
and barbarous Indians lurked behind 
the rocks and in the deep arroyos, ever 
on the alert to plunder and murder the 
little bands of white men who toiled 
wearily through the inhospitable deserts. 

The sufferings of these hardy adven- 
turers were almost without a parallel in 
the history of human enterprise. Hun- 
ger and thirst, and burning suns, and 
chilling nights, were among the least of 
the trials‘to which they were subject ; 
sudden death from hidden foes, or cruel 
and prolonged torture, stared them in 
the face at every step. The wayside 
was lined with the bleached bones of un- 
fortunate men who had preceded them, 
straggling parties who had fallen victims 
to the various perils of the journey. 
When, after weary months of toil and 
suffering, the jaded teamsters arrived in 
Arizona with their precious freight — 
now literally worth its weight in silver 
—they found no established homes, no 
prosperous communities of families to 
greet them, but a country as wild as that 
through which they had passed, almost 
desolated by the ravages of the Apaches. 

For three centuries these Bedouin of 
the desert had continued their depreda- 
tions upon stock, robbing the ranches, 
killing the vancheros and harassing emi- 
grant parties. No industry could pros- 
per under their malign influence. The 
whole state of Sonora was devastated, 
and the inhabitants in a starving condi- 
tion. Arizona, by this time, possessed 
at least the pretense of military protec- 
tion, in the scattered little regular army 
posts established here and there by the 
United States. It soon became infested 
with the refuse population of Sonora, — 
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the most mongrel, faithless, and aban- 
doned, perhaps, on the face of the earth. 
What the Apaches left undone in the 
way of murder and robbery they seldom 
failed to complete. The newspapers 
were filled with accounts of bloody af- 
frays, robberies, and Apache raids. 

Yet, despite all these drawbacks, men 
of enterprise began to learn the great 
natural resources of the Territory ; the 
silver mines of Santa Rita and Cerro 
Colorado attracted attention as they be- 
came developed; and in 1860 Arizona 
seemed in a fair way to receive a rapid 
increase of population, and obtaining 
from Congress what it had long needed 
—a Territorial form of government. 
Efforts had been made to effect this ob- 
ject as early as 1857; and a bill had been 
introduced in the Senate to organize the 
Territory of Arizona, but jealousies on 
the railroad question had defeated it. 

The rebellion, which broke out in 
April, 1861, gave Arizona an almost fatal 
blow. The Overland mail line was. 
stopped and all the Federal troops with- 
drawn. The hostile Indians, ignorant 
of our domestic disturbances, believed 
they had at last stampeded the whole 
population. On the public highways 
they fell upon small parties and slaugh- 
tered them. They rushed in from their 
mountain strongholds and ransacked the 
mines, destroying the machinery, and 
murdering the few employees that re- 
mained. From that date until the last 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
Arizona remained almost depopulated, 
without a Territorial organization. Few 
people were left in the country and there 
was no protection to the mines. They 
were all abandoned to the plundering 
Apaches. The ranches were in ruins ; 
south and east of Tucson there was not 
a single inhabited spot within the bound- 
ary lines. ; 

etween the withdrawal of the regu- 
lar troops, transferred east to take part 
in the war between the States, and the 
arrival of the California volunteers or- 
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dered to replace them, a reign of terror 
almost indescribable held sway all over 
the desolated land. The valley of the 
Santa Cruz above Tucson was a rich and 
most beautiful grazing and agricultural 
region. It had already been well settled 
by an enterprising set of frontiersmen 
as far up as the Calabasos ranch, fifteen 
miles above Tubac. In an incredibly 
short time after the regulars left the 
Territory it went to ruin with an almost 
unparalleled rapidity. The Apaches, 
supposing that they had created a panic 
among the whites, became more bold and 
vigorous in their forays than ever before. 
Ranch after ranch was desolated by fire, 
robbery, and murder. No white man’s 
life was secure beyond Tucson ; and even 
there the few remaining inhabitants 
lived in a state of terror. On the road 
between San Xavier and Tubac, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, the graves of white 
men murdered by the Apaches were 
bloody mile-posts. Not a single living 
soul remained to enliven the solitude. 
It became silent and death-like — yet 
strangely calm and beautiful in its des- 
olation. Here and there were fields 
with torn-down fences; houses burned 
or racked to pieces by violence; every- 
where ruin, grim and ghastly with asso- 
ciations of sudden death. A country 
more richly favored, yet more depress- 
ing in its associations with the past, after 
the Apaches went through it, had sel- 
dom been seen. 

[In the whole territory hardly a horse 
could be found, unless in the possession 
of these adroit thieves, who had made a 
clean sweep of them all; and never had 
their sarcastic saying that the Mexicans 
are their vagueros upon whom they de- 
pend for their horses and cattle, and the 
Americans their teamsters and mechan- 
ics, who haul goods for them and supply 
them with arms, been more true. Co- 
chise, the famous chief and warrior of 
the Pinals —a county in southeastern 
Arizona, in which is the site of his fa- 
mous stronghold, has been named after 
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him, since he shuffled off the mortal coil 
—rode the finest horse in the country, 
stolen of course, its former owner lying 
dismounted and at rest, scalpless and 
outragedin some unknown Apache-made 
grave. 

The Franco-Arabs of Aigeria, reputed 
the keenest set of thieves that ever lived, 
could not hold a candle in that respect 
to their North American congeners, es- 
pecially in the matter of stealing horses 
and cattle. When Arivaca was occu- 
pied, great precautions were taken to 
prevent the loss of stock by theft. The 
work animals ‘were driven into a strongly 
made corral every evening before dark. 
A small adobe house, in which the va- 
gueros slept, stood opposite the entrance 
with the door fronting the gate, so that 
it was supposed nothing could go in or 
out without attracting the attention of 
the guard. Watch-dogs were kept, in 
order that the guard might be aroused 
in case he should happen to fall asleep 
during his watch, and the vagueros were 


The 


obliged to keep their door open. 
bars of the gate were fastened with a 
heavy chain lashed around them, so that 
the least movement would be likely to 


make a noise. Besides there were white 
men in several of the quarters, well- 
armed and always on the gwz vive. With 
all these precautions a band of four or 
five Apaches came one night, and at- 
tempted to cut through the wall by saw- 
ing a gap in it with their hair rza¢as ; but 
finding the material too hard they chose 
the alternative of making an attempt on 
the gate. To get the bars down without 
making a noise, they carefully unfas- 
tened the chain, and taking it link by 
link in their serapes as they moved it, 
actually succeeded in effecting an open- 
ing without even arousing the dogs. The 
Mexicans in charge were barely aroused 
in time to see thirty-nine valuable mules 
and several fine horses in full flight for 
the mountains. A party of five men was 
immediately dispatched in pursuit. The 
main body of the Apaches lay in ambush 
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on the trail, and as soon as the pursu- 
ing party approached within a few paces, 
fired upon them, killing one, wounding 
another, and compelling the rest to fly 
for their lives. 

A more adroit case of horse-steal- 
ing occured in Sonora. A wealthy ran- 
chero built a stone corral ten feet high, 
determined that the Apaches should 
never get possession of his stock. The 
gate was massive and iron-bound, and 
locked with a strong iron lock. One 
night a small band of those dexterous 
thieves climbed over the wall and lay 
down quietly under its shadow. At the 
usual time in the morning the vagueros, 
unsuspicious of danger, unlocked the, 
gate, opened it to let the animals out 
as usual, and were profoundly aston- 
ished to see them dash forth in a stam- 
pede, five or six of them ridden by yell- 
ing devils of Apaches. Before they could 
fully realize the state of affairs there was 
not an Indian or an animal in sight ; nor 
did the horses ever come in sight again. 

The officer referred to herein, had 
commanded a company of Apache scouts 
in the field against Ju, the Chiricahua 
chief, before being detailed as inspector 
at San Carlos. He was very eager to 
see his nimble-fingered rascals at work, 
and had expressed his wish to them sev- 
eral times. One cold January night in 
the Burro Mountains, with the snow 
lying thick all around, he slept with all 
his clothes on under half a dozen blank- 
ets and a small shelter tent above them. 
The cold woke him up and he found him- 
self as naked as when he was born. Blue 
overshirt, tight top boots and tighter 
buckskin pants were all gone, and when 
his scouts, laughing, asked him if he 
wanted more he answered with his teeth 
chattering that he had had quite enough 
and did not wish for any more of the 
same kind; for he was afraid that if he 
did, they would steal the hair off his 
head next, and, perhaps forget to put it 
back again where it grew. 

When the war of the rebellion closed 
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and peace came once more to our dis- 
tracted country, the California volun 
teers, who had replaced the United 
States troops while they were engaged 
on eastern fields, were disbanded, and 
the long line of frontier military posts 
extending from the great plains to the 
Pacific Ocean were once more garrisoned 
by theregular forces of the United States, 
and a vigorous campaign inaugurated 
against the thieving Apaches and their 
congenors all overthe western and north- 
western parts of the Americancontinent. 

They were first hushed into submis- 
sion and then brought gradually — one 
tribe after another — on the reservations 
established and set apart for them from 
the public domain, where under the com- 
bined effects of gradual starvation and 
compulsory endeavors to accustom them- 
selves to the food and habits of an alien 
and more advanced race, they became 
fewer and fewer as time went on, by a 
process of systematic decimation, which 
soon assumed the proportions of almost 
complete extermination. In the mean- 
time they reverted every once ina while, 
to the great dismay of the fast returning 
settlers, to their old favorite practices, by 
breaking away in warlike bands under 
restless chiefs like Victorio, Ju, Geroni- 
mo, and others, and harrying, burning, 
and murdering every live thing they 
came across on their way to Sonora and 
Chihuaha, whose mongrel inhabitants 
had a hard time of it all, despite the Mex- 
ican troops, whom as a general rule the 
Apaches whipped every time they en- 
countered them. 

In 1871 the War Department confided 
to General Crook the task of whipping 
into submission all the bands of the 
Apache nation still off the reservations 
in Arizona. How thoroughly that duty 
was accomplished is now a matter of his- 
tory. But at the last moment one band 
—the Chiricahuas— was especially ex- 
empted from Crook’s jurisdiction. They 
were not attacked by troops, and for 
years led a Jack-in-the-box sort of an ex- 
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istence, now popping into an agency and 
now popping out, anxious, if their own 
story is to be credited, to live at peace 
with the whites, but unable to do so 
from lack of food. 

In 1880, when General Willcox was 
commanding the Department of Ari- 
zona, they were enticed by diplomacy to 
leave the wild mountain haunts in which 
they had secreted themselves near the 
Mexican boundary, and came on the San 
Carlos reservation under their chief, Ju, 
where rations in abundance for them- 
selves and families had been promised 
them. A difference of opinion soon arose 
with the agent as to what constituted a 
ration, the wicked Chiricahuas laboring 
under the delusion that it was enough 
food to keep the recipient from starving 
to death, and objecting to an issue of 
supplies based upon the principles ac- 
cording to which grumbling Jack tars 
used to say that prize money was for- 
merly apportioned—that is, by being 
thrown through the rungs of a ladder, 
what stuck being the share of the Indian, 
and what fell to the ground being the 
share of the agent. To the credit of the 
then agent it must be said that he made 
a praiseworthy but ineffectual effort to 
alleviate the pangs of hunger by a liberal 
distribution of hymn-books among his 
wards. 

The perverse Chiricahuas, not being 
able to digest works of that nature, and 
unwilling to acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the agent’s arithmetic, made up 
their minds to rally out from San Carlos 
and take refuge in the more hospitable 
wilderness of the Sierra Madre. Their 
discontent was not allayed by rumors 
whispered about of the intention of the 
agent to have the whole tribe removed 
bodily to the Indian Territory. Coal, as 
I have related, had been discovered on 
the reservation, and speculators clam- 
ored that the land involved be thrown 
open for development, regardless of the 
rights of the Indians. 

Matters reached a focus when the 
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agent one fine morning sent his chief of 
police—a young white man —to arrest 
a Chiricahua charged with some offense 
deemed worthy of punishment in the 
agency guardhouse. The offender start- 
ed to run through the Indian camp, and 
the chief of police fired at him, but missed 
his aim and killed a luckless old squaw 
who happened in range. This wretched 
marksmanship was resented by the Chi- 
ricahuas, who refused to be comforted 
by the profuse apologies tendered for 
the accident. They silently made their 
preparations, waiting long enough to 
catch the chief of police, kill him, cut 
off his head and play a game of football 


with it; and then, like a flock of quail, 


the whole band, men, women, and chil- 
dren —seven hundred and ten in all — 
started on the dead run for the Mexican 
boundary, one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south. 

Hotly pursued by the troops, they 
fought their way across Southern Ari- 
zonaand New Mexico, their route marked 
by blood and devastation. The valleys 
of the Santa Cruz and San Pedro wit- 
nessed a repetition of the once familiar 
scenes of farmers tilling their fields with 
rifles and shot-guns strapped to the plow- 
handle. The Chiricahuas gained the 
Sierra Madre safely,— slipping through 
the cordon of troops surrounding them 
on all sides —and the operations of the 
American and Mexican generals in the 
field against them, in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Mexico, have passed into his- 
tory. The majority of the chiefs and of 
the different bands who broke away 
from the reservation are prisoners of 
war in Florida, their lives ebbing away 
slowly, far from their native mountains, 
while the remainder of the Apache na- 
tion — once so powerful — is on the San 
Carlos, slowly but surely being crushed 
day by day under the advancing Jugger- 
naut wheel of American civilization. 


Some years after he had been relieved 
of his duties as inspector of Indian sup- 
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plies at the San Carlos Agency, our 
army friend happened to be detailed as 
instructor of something or other at the 
United States Artillery School at Fort- 
ress Monroe, Virginia. 

One day the thought struck him to 
take a stroll to the Hampton Industrial 
School some three miles above the fort, 
and see how things in general were get- 
ting on in that establishment. 

He was struck with the marked im- 
provement and progress he noticed 
everywhere among the young Indians 
and Negro students collected there for 
instruction in the white man’s arts. As 
he was about to leave, he was accosted 
by a dark complexioned young man, 
dressed neatly and looking the perfect 
gentleman, who came up to him with 
both hands extended towards him, and 
a bright, happy smile upon his intelli- 
gent face. 

“ Nonton Cia-la-hum! Iam so glad to 
see you! How do you do?” 

The officer, who had not heard this 
Indian appellation for years, gazed per- 
plexedly in his interlocutor’s eyes, and 
asked : 

“Why, who are you? I do not re- 
member your face, although there is 
something familiar in it!” 

“Tam the Apache boy who used to 
take care of your horse when you came 
down from Fort Thomas to inspect San 
Carlos.” 

“ What!” replied the officer thunder- 
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struck — “are you little Naraghel ?” 

“Homo sum—I am a man, and ¢he 
man — John Naraghel Robinson, at your 
service.” 

“ When do you graduate here, Nara- 
ghel?” 

“ Next term.” 

“ And what then?” 

“] go back to my people to teach 
them what I have been taught here.” 

“ Naraghel,” said the once inspector 
to his whilom hostler, as he caught his 
hand and pressed it strongly, “Man 
plants hope even upon his tomb, and 
sometimes that hope has blossomed to 
make others who came after him hap- 
pier than he was. For the first time in 
ail my experience of your race a hope 
springs forth in my heart that the rem- 
nant of your unhappy people may yet 
find a resting place upon the American 
continent, and join in the efforts of all 
races to improve as time goes on. Go 
back to the San Carlos, when the time 
comes for you to go, and may God go 
with you! Scatter the good seed you 
have received here among the wild 
Apache Mountains ; and when the time 
comes for you to sleep your last sleep 
among them, may it spring above your 
resting place, and keep your remem- 
brance green in the hearts of those of 
your race who will come after you. 
Farewell and God speed !”—and he re- 
turned thoughtfully to his duties among 
the big guns at the Fort. 
A. G. Tassin. 
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A vivip gleam of crimson light 
Athwart a yellow sky; 

A wide-spread reach of poppy fields 
That deep in slumber lie. 


Fair cloudships, pink and amber-hued, 
At anchor in the west; 

A bird low-flying o’er the grass 
That holds a hidden nest. 


A further light upon the hills, 
A topaz-tinted sea, 

The tinkling of a mandoline 
Beneath an orange tree. 


The mountain cafions dark with shade, 
The sea-sand gray and lone, 

From southern palm to northern pine 
A goodnight kiss is blown. 


Daylight is o’er; the sails are furled, 
The sheep are in the fold, 

The night has come, and with it, dreams 
Of argonauts and gold. 


Clarence Urmy. 
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I soon found that nothing would be 
done about the school lands before Jan- 
uary. There was no use in my waiting 
at the capital ; and being a little home- 
sick, (the first time in my life,) I took 
the up-river boat next morning for home. 

In my journey from the city —as a 
few days before on my way thither — 
the steamboat more than once grounded 
on the shoaling sands of the river-bed, 
at points where I well remembered the 
deep water of earlier years, through 
which steamers of much greater depth 
of draught had passed easily. This was 
the beginning of the debris trouble ; the 
mighty power of hydraulics was tearing 
down the mountain sides of the Feathetf, 
Bear,and Yuba headwaters shed, and the 
lighter particles of the dissolved earth 
were already beginning to block the 
great artery of trade with the interior. 

But there was no grounding of the 
steamers when I came down in January. 
The winter storms began at the close of 
November, and raged through December 
with a fierceness only equalled by that 
of the wet winters of ’49, 52, and the later 
season of 61. The mountain streams 
poured turbid floods into the valleys, and 
the already partly filled up beds of the 
valley streams had little room for the 
raging torrents that rushed into them 
on either hand. Standing on the vessel 
which (its own motive power aided by 
the swift current) bore us rapidly down, 
we seemed to be passing through the 
center of an immense lake, whose outer 
shores were so far away as not to be vis- 
ible. It was pitiful to see the desolate 
looking houses, surrounded by the waste 
of water, and the poor bands of sheep 
and cattle huddled together on some lit- 
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tle piece of levee yet spared, or standing 
humped up in the ice-cold water, with no 
place of refuge to turn to. 

But these sights were not long before 
us, for at the rate of speed at which we 
traveled, it was not many hours before 
we hauled up alongside the landing at 
Sacramento, and stepped down upon the 
land. I had before this seen the river 
when at its flood stage, but it had been 
at a time when its banks were compara- 
tively uninhabited and unimproved, and 
there was but little to destroy. 

An inquiry for Jasper at his former 
quarters developed the fact that he was 
never in lodgings, so I put off the search 
for him until the next day. 

There was no longer the buzz and bus- 
tle that stirred the city on my recent 
visit. The new governor and state offi- 
cers were installed, a senator elected, 
both houses organized and transacting 
business, while the hungry crowd of ex- 
pectants that were thronging the state 
house then, were now gone to their 
homes. 

I did not go up to the state house 
until afternoon, and I must say that my 
preconceived ideas of legislative dignity 
received a sad rebuff. “No man is a 
hero to his own valet,” and I find it true 
that all great bodies are worshipped 
best at adistance. About two-thirds of 
the honorable gentlemen were in their 
seats, nearly half of them were engaged 
in gleaning the news of the day from 
the many daily papers with which the 
sergeant-at-arms had kindly,—at the ex- 
pense of the state,—furnished them. 
Many of these gentlemen, that they 
might better digest the contents of the 
paper, had assumed the picturesque atti- 
tude of lying back in their seats, while 
the desk in front of them furnished a 
resting place for their American heels. 
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The clerk, meanwhile, was reading in a 
droning voice the sections of a bill which 
had been rescued from its tomb in some 
committee room, and placed upon its 
passage. Few seemed to pay any atten- 
tion to what was going on, and when the 
reading of the bill was completed and it 
was put upon its final passage, not more 
than half a dozen voted for the measure, 
and none against it. No wonder that 
the statute books of years ago became 
ponderous volumes. 

Jasper was in his seat, but as the hour 
for adjournment was evidently near at 
hand, I did not send any message in. 
When the speaker’s gavel finally an- 
nounced the close of the session, I passed 
to the steps and waited until he came 
out. 

He greeted me cordially. “I’m sorry 
you came just now, though,” he contin- 
ued. ‘There is no probability of that 
business coming up for several weeks 
yet, and tomorrow I shall go away for 
several days.” 

“What is delaying the matter?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing unusual. I find that the 
public lands committee look upon the 
measure favorably. They will make a 
favorable report, but recommend anoth- 
er reference, to see if it is constitutional 
in all its parts.” 

“ Humph, — well I suppose that is the 
safest plan. But where do you think of 
going? Not home?” 

“No,—O no. I shall go away with 
the hospital committee, of which I ama 
member. The newspapers will call it a 
junketingexcursion. I don’t know how 
long it will take us, but we shall leave 
Stockton for the last place.” 

“You go to Stockton to —’ 

“To visit the insane asylum, and in- 
quire into its management.” 

“ Jasper,” said I, ‘I wish almost that 
I was a legislator and one of your hospi 
tal committee.” 

“That’s an odd wish. Why?” 

“T have an old friend there, who has 
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been in the insane asylum ever since the 
State had one. I should like to see him.” 

“You don’t need to be a legislator 
for that. I understand there are days 
when any citizen can visit the asylum.” 

“That is undoubtedly so. But a 
member of your committee would be 
apt to have more privileges allowed him 
than a mere visitor.” 

“Tell you what, Mr. Sheldon ; go as 
our guest ; I feel sure I will be warrant- 
ed in giving you this invitation.” 

“ Thank you, I shall be pleased. Now 
if you can only tell me when and where 
to meet you.” 

“T cannot say certainly just now. We 
shall go first to the Bay, where we may 
remain several days. I will write and 
post you when we take the steamer for 
Stockton.” 

But as I had no particular desire to 
wait in Sacramento, when there was 
nothing to be done, I followed the next 
Saturday’s rush of legislators, and at 
night landed on the wharf at San 
Francisco. 


XI. 


WHILE it is said truly of San Francisco 
that she stands at the Golden Gate and 
levies tribute on each morsel that is. 
taken to the interior, yet we cannot but 
realize how much importance the city 
has been to the interior. Built up ina 
great measure by men who had sought 
fortune first in the mines, it became in lat- 
er years the central point of a favored 
region, to which the dwellers of the 
mountain ranges turned their eyes, and 
within which they hoped to be able to rear 
a home for their declining years. And so 
it is turning out ; from all quarters of the 
mountains have come representatives 
whose presence in the metropolis of the 
Pacific has brought good to those left 
behind. 

This was my first visit to the city in 
a State residence of seventeen years ; so 
it was new and very interesting to me. 
I met men from almost every part of the 
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State where I had been; and old times 
and old scenes, hundreds of miles away, 
were talked over with untiring zest. 
I mentally vowed that this first visit 
should not be the last by any means, 
and was enjoying myself so well that I 
was just the least annoyed when Jasper 
came to my lodgings and left word that 
we would start for Stockton the next day. 

The State insane asylum was even 
then overcrowded. We were cordially 
received by the officers, one of whom, 
I was glad to find, was an old mining 
friend, and of course I felt right at home 
after that. 

I inquired after Wynkoop, and found 
that he was yet an inmate of the build- 
ing, though it was long since he had 
been treated asa patient. His memory 
of everything belonging to his early 
life was a complete blank, except that 
he retained a clear recollection of all 
the details of his former occupation. 
His father had conducted a nursery and 
seed garden for many years, and the 


boy had learned the business thoroughly ; 
so, as he dreaded going forth again into 
the world, he was employed on the asy- 


lum grounds. We went in search of 
him, and it required but a few minutes’ 
talk to convince me that any hope I 
might have had of being able to recall 
myself to his recollection might as well 
be laid aside. 

I was quite disappointed at this, and 
so expressed myself to my friend Wil- 
ley. I found that Willey had been an 
attaché of the institution for several 
years, and I was deeply interested in 
the details of several of the cases that 
had fallen under his observation. He 
took me about wards where the more 
violent of the patients were kept ; but a 
very little of this satisfied me that gaz- 
ing upon the hopeless wrecks of what 
had once been intelligent loving beings 
was no pleasure ; and as Willey told me 
that the harmless patients could best be 
seen that evening at one of the little 
“sociables”’ they often held, I gladly 
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quitted the place, and I felt relieved 
when we were once more out under the 
blue sky. 

The sociable was attended not only by 
the harmless patients, but by the fami- 
lies of some of the officials, and guests 
from the neighboring city. Had I not 
been told in advance that the majority 
of those present would be patients, I 
could not have believed it ; and, indeed, 
it was hard to believe it in any case. 
Willey, whose wife was one of the 
guests, was my guide, and many an in- 
teresting story was told me before the 
evening closed. It was so hard to dis- 
tinguish between the patients and their 
guests, that more than once I found my- 
self disputing with my informant, and 
only slowly being convinced. 

Toward midnight the attendance 
thinned out and the pronounced charac- 
ters became more noticeable. Several 
times during the evening I had observed 
that a beautiful woman, dressed with 
exquisite taste, had passed before me, 
now dancing, now in the promenade, 
and finally seated near me in earnest 
conversation with a grave old physician, 
one of the senate committee, which had 
joined with that of the lower house. I 
supposed her to be a Stockton belle, and 
so intimated to Willey. 

“No, George; that, too, is one of our 
patients.” 

“QO, drop it. Will you never let up?”’ 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said 
Willey with a comical expression. “I 
see now it is Mrs. ——. Shall I intro- 
duce you? Still, I think it proper to 
tell you she zs a patient.” 

“Very good, Tom; perhaps she is, — 
you ought to know. I'll take the intro- 
duction. If shat is a crazy woman, it’s 
mighty funny to me.” 

Willey made the introduction, which 
the lady received with much grace. 
Hardly had I seated myself by her when 
the band struck up a stirring schottische, 
and a gentleman came to ask her for the 
pleasure of a dance with her. 
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“ You are such an old friend, Mr. Self- 
ridge, that I know you will pardon me 
for asking to be excused. I am really 
tired, and I have just made the acquaint- 
ance of this gentleman, who has not yet 
danced, I believe.” 

“ And does n’t know how,” said I. “ If 
I did, I certainly should have been on the 
floor ere this. But if you desire this 
dance, Mrs. , don’t let my presence 
keep you from it. I shall only exact a 
promise from your partner to bring you 
here again.”’ 

She laughed pleasantly, and taking his 
arm was soon passing by me in the re- 
volving circle. She did not remain on 
the floor until the music ceased, but was 
led up to the seat beside me, (which re- 
mained vacant,) while others continued 
their enjoyment. We entered into cas- 


ual talk, and if I had been charmed in 
the first instance by the lady’s person 
and manner, I was doubly charmed by 


her conversation. 
Willey did not come near us, nor did 


the lady dance again. Several times she 
was sought as a partner, but declined, 
and I had the audacity to think that she 
preferred my society. I began, however, 
to be a little ashamed of myself for thus 
monopolizing the society of one whom I 
should probably never see again, and 
while it was difficult to find the right 
place to take my leave, at last rose. 

As I did so she put her hand on my 
arm. “ You are not going?” she said. 

“ Yes, it is time I should.” 

“Stay a moment. I wisha word with 
you. Am I mistaken, or are you one of 
the gentlemen who came here yesterday 
morning?” 

“ You are not mistaken, Mrs. M 

“T thought not. I rarely have the 
opportunity to speak with strangers, to 
invoke the help I so sadly need. But 
something tells me that in you I have 
found a friend at last. Can I rely upon 
you?” : 

“ You can, to the utmost of my ability. 
In what manner can I serve you ?” 


” 
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“Hush. Sit down again and I will tell 
you. I am kept here against my will. 
They say I am crazy, but I am not. No, 
not so daft as those whose words have 
sent me here. But they had their ob- 
ject. Were I once without these walls, 
where I could breathe the pure air of 
freedom ; where I knew that my feet 
were free to wander to any part of God’s 
green earth that I might will; where | 
could turn like a bird of the air, and fly 
to those who would give me shelter and 
protection gladly if they knew my needs, 
— those who are feasting and reveling 
on what is mine, would have to hide their 
grasping souls by flight. Restore me to 
liberty, and great shall be your reward.” 

“ But,” said I, disconcerted at this un- 
expected proposition. “Iam simply a 
citizen, not one in a position to aid you 
as you wish. What would you have me 
do?” 

“That is for you to judge. It is no 
use to speak to those in authority here, 
for they are leagued with my enemies. 
Go from here to Los Angeles, the City 
of the Angels, the land of the olive and 
the vine. Tell them all that Judge Brin- 
curd’s-only child is imprisoned here, and 
an army will follow you to set me free.” 

“But you are here by legal process, 
are you not ?” . 

“ What do they care for the few who 
warp its powers only to their own ad- 
vantage? See here, are you married?” 

“Nolam not, yet. The miner who 
found only a ‘grub stake,’ as we call it, 
is not in a condition to become a Bene- 
dick.” 

“Then you are a miner, one of that 
genérous class of men who have become 
famous for their kind deeds? I feel 
now that my appeal will not be in vain. 
It is the finger of God that has led you 
hither. I have mines so rich that a 
hundred men come daily staggering in, 
loaded with sacks of the purest virgin 
gold. I have lands where the herds of 
cattle blacken the hillside, till the eye 
grows weary in striving to look beyond 
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them. I have houses where the mer- 
chant princes traffictin the products of 
distant lands. These, with myself, will 
I gladly give for freedom. Once let me 
know that I am free through your 
efforts, and I am yours.” 

“You astonish me, madam,” said I, 
“that one so gifted can be snatched 
away thus, and left ina place where it 
is evident her friends cannot penetrate. 
I shall try and help you, though not with 
the object you have indicated, for I have 
already met one who claims my whole 
allegiance.” 

“Then I must yield to despair again. 
Oh, how hope reigned in my bosom, 
when I saw that I could talk to you un- 
heard by the despots that keep me 
chained! You will go forth, only to 
forget me when once you have passed 
these walls, as others have done. It is 
too bad, too bad!”” And she bowed her 
head and seemed overwhelmed. 

For once in my life I was nonplussed. 
Here was a beautiful woman invoking 
my aid, and—just then I caught the 
eye of Willey, who was standing close 
tous. There was an amused smile on 
his face, which broadened into a grin as 
he caught sight of my rueful counten- 
ance and beckoned me away. I went 
gladly. When we had gone a few steps 
he stopped and turned toward me. 
“What do you think of her now?” 

“I’m puzzled, Willey. She talks 
right enough, unless it be that her ideas 
are exaggerated to some extent. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Did she want to marry you, if you 
would procure her liberty ?” 

“That was about it.” 

“The old story. She makes the same 
offer to every man, old or young, that 
comes here, and she can talk, too. I set 
her at you on purpose.” 

“Thankee for nothing, then,” said I. 

“T wanted you to have a little proof, 
as you seemed to doubt my word about 
it. Look at her now. She isso gentle, 
so sorrowful, so mild, so womanly, that 
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no man living would believe she could 
ever have been the she-devil she was.” 

“ What was her case ?” 

“A pretty hard one. Married to a 
young man who doted on her, she left 
her home and husband to consort with 
a gambler. She took her child with her 
and it was drowned. But when after a 
while her gambler wearied of her ca- 
prices of temper, and deserted her for 
another woman, she went crazy.” 

« And the great wealth she claims to 
have, is that all imaginary ?”’ 

“Pretty much so. Her husband was 
in good circumstances, and her father 
the same. But, it’s a common thing for 
a crazy person to imagine that he is con- 
fined because of his riches, or at least,that 
he has great riches. This in the lowly 
walks of life more commonly than with 
those who really may have had some 
foundation to their claims.” 

“Have you many such characters 
here ?”’ 

“Many. And some that ‘would be 
amusing from the ludicrousness of their 
pretensions, if it were not too pitiful. 
Some, again, talk with such earnestness 
and such apparent belief in the truth of 
what they say, that if their stories are at 
all reasonable, you have to believe them. 
By way of illustration — do you see that 
darkey who was one of the musicians. 
There he goes by the door, with the vio- 
lin case under his arm. He thinks he 
has a large bag of gold dust buried. You 
get to talking to him, and the chances 
are that if he takes a notion to you, he 
will want you to take ten or twenty 
pounds of the dust and buy him.” 

“ And buy Aim ?” 

“Yes, him. You see he has been a 
slave, or at least thinks he has, and re- 
fuses to believe that the slaves have been 
freed.” 

I had looked carelessly at the negro, 
when Willey first spoke of him. I now 
looked at him again. He had stopped 
at the door and was looking toward us, 
so I sawhim clearly. Quick as thought 
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could act upon the brain I recalled Abe. 

“What is the darkey’s name?” 

“ His true name we do not know, but 
he is borne on the books as Sam Black. 
His being here was the result of a crim- 
inal trial, in which he was tried for near- 
ly killing one of a party of young fellows 
who started in to have a lark with him. 
He would not give his name, so it was 
put ‘Sam Black’ in the indictment. He 
was acquitted on the criminal charge, 
(the man he hurt being shown to be in 
fault,) but his insanity was so evident 
that the judge who tried him at once had 
him examined and committed here.” 

“]T want to haveatalk with that fellow 
tomorrow, Willey,” said I. “I begin to 
think again that my theory that all are 
not insane who are confined here is cor- 
rect, after all.” 

“Why, — do you know the coon ?” 

“I think I do; if not, I knew one whose 
story is almost identical.” 


XII. 


I returned to the asylum alone next 
day, the two committees having obtained 
all the information they deemed requi- 
site upon the matters within the circle of 
their duties. I had already found out 
where Willey held forth, so I lost no 
time in hunting him out, and together 
we went in search of “Sam Black,” or 
“ Abe” as the event would prove. 

We fouud him scratching the back of 
a pet hog, and my first glance at him by 
daylight confirmed the conviction of the 
night before. But he glanced at me with- 
out any sign of recognition whatever. 

“Where ’s your chum, Sam?” asked 
Willey, after we had been there a few 
minutes, 

“Who yo’ call my chum? Dat big 
Irishman w’at wucks wid me?” 

“ Yes, Red Mike. Where will I find 
him ?”’ 

“ He ’s done gone down to hitch up de 
Doctah’s horse, sah. Shall I go fotch 
him?” 


“No, never mind, I’ll find him myself 
in no time. I'll be back in a few min- 
utes, George ;” and Willey was off, leav- 
ing me with the negro. 

I hardly knew how to begin. I had 
thought it over the night before, but 
each plan formed was rejected ; for, to 
be frank, after I heard of the desperate 
assault he had made, I became a little 
“tender footed” myself ; and this feel- 
ing was not lessened by the fact that he 
gave not the least sign of recognition of 
me,— though I could hardly expect that 
after so many years. 

“You have an odd pet here,” said I‘ 
stroking the pig, which grunted appre- 
ciatively. 

“ Boun’ ter make a pet, ob somethin’, 
suh,— dat’s human natur’. *T would be 
chill’en ef dar was any, but dey makes de 
chill’en keep mighty shy of us fell’s.” 

“You’re right about its being human 
nature to have something to pet. I saw 
an old fellow on the San Antone who 
caught all the squirrels he could ina box 
trap. He made pets of the young ones, 
but the old ones would not tame.” 

I thought the mention of the San An- 
tone would give me an opening, but it 
did not. He made no sign that he had 
ever heard of such a place. . 

“Children are the ones, though, as 
you well say, Mr. ——, Mr. I beg 
pardon, I don’t think Willey gave me 
your name.” 

“ Dey call me Sam Black, sah.” 

“ That name’s as good as any, I guess. 
But they might just as well have called 
you Abe Lincoln, after the great libera- 
tor of your people. Abe isa good name, 
good as Sam.” 

At the mention of the familiar name 
an apprehensive look came for a moment 
into his eyes. But he had evidently 
schooled himself against self-betrayal, 
and quickly as it came it was gone again. 

“P’raps, so, suh. We collud people 
doan’ always hab choice ob w’at we’d 
like. I answers to Sam as well as any- 
t’ing.” 
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“How do you mean, can not have 
choice ?”’ 

He looked intently around, and saw 
that no one was within hearing distance. 
“ Because, suh, de slave man mus’ tek 
his marse’s name.” 

“Then you were a slave?” 

“T is, suh.” 

“ And your master’s name was Black. 
Where did he live?” 

“ Doan’ ax me, suh, doan’ ax me, ’less 
yo’ mean ter be my frien’. An’ dat I 
caint know.” 

“Suppose I do mean to be your friend, 
— what would you have me do?” 

“JT doan know you, suh, an’ I can hab 
no frien’ now. Da’ was a time wena 
frien’ could ’a’ bought me an’ made me 
free, but dat time is gone by now.” 

“So it has, my friend. There are no 
slaves in our country now. Don’t you 
know that ?” 

“T been tole that, suh.” 

“ And don’t you believe it?” 

“T doan’ know wat to belieb, suh ?” 

“Well, believe me, Abe.” 

A tremor shook his frame, and fora 
moment his self control forsook him. 

“Was yo’ speakin’ to me, suh?”’ he 
asked. 

“To you, of course.” 

“Den call me Sam, suh.” 

“ Very well, Sam, just as you say. Did 
you ever work in the mines ?”’ 

“ Some, suh.” 

“ Ever work on the San Antone?” 

“’Pears to me as ef I seen such a 
stream, but I doan’ know.” 

“Do you remember the summer of 
1850 on the Gonsumnes Rio?” 

It was a center shot. I saw his tremor 
return, while his hands clenched spas- 
modically. The look of mingled fear, 
wonder, hatred, curiosity, and despair 
that he threw upon me was indescriba- 
ble. 

I hastened to put in a word to allay 
any feeling of excitement which might 
take possession of him. 

“Don’t be afraid, Abe, nor excited, 
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I tried to be your friend once, and now 
I can and will be. Have you forgotten 
that you sent for me to come to you 
when you were sick, down at the San 
Antone ?” 

The look on his face changed to one 
of deep perplexity. It was evident he 
was trying to recall something of which 
his recollection was too dim and indis- 
tinct to be trusted. I waited for his 
answer. 

“T doan’ seem to ’member it, sah. It 
seems to me dat I’s seen such a crick, 
but I kain’ ’member it now.” 

“ Let me help your memory then, Sam, 
or Abe, or whatever your name may be. 
You were sick, and you sent Indian Jim 
for me, because, as you said, of some- 
thing you heard me say once when talk- 
ing to the man you came to California 
with, upon the Consumnes Rio. You 
told me that you had run away, and 
why, and that you wanted me to write 
back to Kentucky and buy you and Julia 
with money you claimed you had dug 
out and had buried. Don’t you remem- 
ber that?” 

“T ’clar to God, suh, I doan’.” 

“Then, don’t you remember the Con- 
sumnes Rio, and the Colonel, and Mr. 
Robert, and little Miss Ethel ?” 

“T gives it up, suh. I doan’ know if 
yo’ is a frien’ or no, but ef I mus’ go 
back to Kintuck I s’pose I mus’. Yo’ 
knows me, suh, an’ I kin hol’ out no 
mo’.” 

“ Never fear about going back to Ken- 
tucky, Abe. Your old mistress is dead, 
and the Colonel would not think of tak- 
ing you back, even if you were yet a 
slave,— which, thank God, there are 
none, now?” 

“Does you mean dat, marse? Suah ?” 

“Mean it-—of course! Don’t you 
know that in the years that have passed 
since I saw you last there has been a 
great war and many thousands of people 
killed, and that among other great 
changes made all the slaves were set 
free?” 
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“T’s heard ‘em talk dat, suh, but I 
t’ought dey was tryin’ to fool me, to get 
me to go away from yere, so’s dey could 
cotch me an’ take me ’way. An is it 
true, marse, dat I’se a free man?” 

“Just as free as I am myself, Abe, 
except that you are kept here.” 

“ An’ is Julia free, too?” 

“Free, yes,— and living down in the 
Cache Creek country, at the Colonel’s 
place you ran away from. And your 
little mistress, Ethel, has grown to be 
a beautiful woman, and I guess she will 
marry that young man you may have 
seen with me last night.” 

He fell upon his knees, and clasping 
his hands together raised his eyes to 
heaven, and for some minutes was en- 
gaged in silent prayer. Suddenly rising 
he turned from me and ran like a deer 
till he disappeared from view behind a 
building. 

“ Hallo, what ’s the matter with your 
darkey?” asked Willey, who had been 
watching us unobserved but now came 
in sight. 

“I’m afraid now the poor devil zs 
crazy, but it’s over good news.” 

“Ts he the man you thought?” 

“QO, yes.” 

“ And is he sane ?”’ 

“J think so. He would not believe 
in the truth of some things told him, 
but he may have had good reason for be- 
ing suspicious.” 

“ How much did he offer you?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

“Then you are an exception, I must 
say. For years here he would take a vis- 
itor out and tell him of the gold dust 
that was buried, and offered as high as 
twenty pounds once to be free. But the 
troublewasthat he could never tell where 
his wealth was buried.” 

“ He told me of that wealth years ago. 
Before he ever saw the Stockton Asy- 
lum.” 

“ And you believed him ?” 

“ No, I did not. He had been ina high 
fever a little before, and I thought it one 
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of the delirium fancies. But if he should 
tell me the same story now, I should be- 
lieve it.”’ 


XIII. 


ABE did not come back, and we went 
to Willey’s post in the main building, 
where I told him enough of Abe’s his- 
tory to explain the interest I had shown 
in him. It was sufficient to explain to 
Willey the apparent inconsistences of 
conduct that led to the negro’s being 
kept at the asylum so long. He had long 
been recognized as a harmless patient, 
and more than once had been told that 
he could leave the quarters; but the 
dread that he had of being taken back to 
servitude was sufficient to overcome this 
natural longing for freedom, and make 
him stay in a place where he believed the 
most important part of his secret, that 
of his own name and the name of his 
master, was unknown. He had freely 
acknowledged his status as a slave, but 
stubbornly refused to give any facts that 
would go to fix his identity; and fearful 
of shadows, remained in durance long 
years after his people were led from the 
land of bondage, rather than take any 
chances by mingling with the world. 

I had a conversation with the resident 
physician, from whom I found that there 
would be nodifficulty in procuring Abe’s 
release at any time, when I might con- 
vince the man himself that it would be 
better for him to go, and with this assur- 
ance returned to the city. I made ar- 
rangements with Willey to drop me a 
line and let me know how the darkey 
acted after he must know that I had gone 
away ; for to tell the truth it seemed to 
me that although Abe might have been 
all right before, the unexpected manner 
in which the glad tidings had been, as it 
were, forced upon him, might be too 
much for his slender intellect, for the 
time being, at least. 

I did not fail to tell Jasper and Ethel 
of Abe’s whereabouts, and Ethel imme- 
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diately sent word to her father, with 
whom it will be remembered Julia lived. 

The Colonel soon after came up to 
Sacramento, and we renewed the ac- 
quaintance begun on the Consumnes so 
many years ago. While the Colonel was 
in the city, I received a letter from Wil- 
ley, telling me that Abe had at last be- 
come convinced that I had told him the 
truth, and that in all probability he would 
be granted leave of absence to come and 
see me. 

Sure enough, so it proved, for in a day 
or two there came a rap at the door of 
my room, and the messenger told me 
that a colored man wanted to see me. 
As I expected, it was Abe, and right glad 
I was to see him, you may be assured. 
He had come from Stockton with anoth- 
er convalescent, in whose charge he had 
been placed by Willey, who gave the pair 
minute directions as to where I could be 
found. 

I was much surprised at the change 
for the better that my protege showed, 
and he was dressed as well as I was my- 
self. But I learned afterwards that 
Abe’s skill as a musician had first and 
last brought him ina great many dollars, 
and his wants being few outside of what 
was furnished he had quite a little stake, 
for one in his position. 

I helped him to find a suitable room, 
and after he wasrested from the fatigue 
of the trip, took him up to the house 
where Ethel was staying. When that 
young lady appeared and had renewed 
her friendship with their old time 
chattel, I found an excuse to absent my- 
self and let Abe find out all about his 
sweetheart. The news must have been 
of a very gratifying character, for when 
I next saw my colored friend, he was 
so supremely happy that he looked ab- 
solutely silly. 

“Now, Abe,” said I, when a few 
moments were past, “I want you to 
tell me what became of you after I saw 
you on the San Antone ?”’ 

“ Well, Marse George, I clar to de 
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Lord dat I doan’ ’member ‘bout dat. 
Somehow dere’s a time dere I doan’ 
seem to know nuffin’ ’bout.” 

“What, have you forgotten sending 
the Indian Jim for me?” 

“Done forget it, suh.” 

“Do you remember me at all.” 

“T’se been furbishing dat mem’ry of 
mine a good deal since yo’ talked to me 
at Stockton. I remember you on de 
Mucosme now, an’ it ’pears as if I saw 
yo’ some piace arter, but dat’s all.” 

“ Do you recollect Indian Jim?” 

“Oh yes, sir. "Member him well. 
But doan’ know whar it were. Jim use 
ter buy de tings for us ; I was ’feard ter 
do it.” 

“Well, it was on the San Antone, 
one of the poorest creeks in the Middle 
Mines. Yousent Jim for me when you 
were sick, and it was then you told me 
about your running away from the 
Colonel’s, and about Miss Ethel and 
Julia, and how afraid you were that you 
would be followed and caught by the 
Colonel’s brother.” 

“So I was, sah, I ‘member dat. I 
could’n’ lay down to sleep but I would 
tink I heard ’em aroun’ de house. Sebral 
time I went away to get cleer ob dem.” 

“ That’s what had happened, I sup- 
pose, after your sickness; I never could 
get track of you again.” 

“ T don’t member dat sickness, nuffin, 
of it. I knows dat I lost Indian Jim’ 
an’ neber saw him again, but doan 
know how. I kep’ goin’ from’one place 
to ’nudder ; sometimes I'd fin’ a man by 
hisse’f, an’ get a little flour an po’k or 
sometin ob dat kin. I allus had a set 
ob tools, an could pan out alittle money. 
Den it happened dat a man’s sluice box 
was robbed, an’ dey tought ’cause I was 
a lone nigga, it was me dat done it. 
Dey come to ’rest me, an’ I tought dey 
was catchin’ me to teck me back to 
Kintuck. I fought ’em, an’ ’a mos’ 
killed one young feller, an’ arter dat 
they tuk me down to Stockton.” 

“ That ’s the way ot it, was it? I sup- 
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pose, Abe, that atter the fever left you 
that time it left you weak-minded and 
out of your head—TI’ve known such 
cases. You were pretty flighty at times 
when I was with you. Pretty big stories 
you told me, too, of the dust you had 
buried.” 

‘Did I tell yo’ ob dat, too, sah?” 

“Yes, youdid. It was too biga story, 
though, Abe, for the San Antone dig- 
gings.” > 

“ But it was true, marse,” said Abe, 
earnestly. 

“True, you black rascal? Why, In- 
dian Jim told me that you and he were 
only making grub. And your cabin 
looked that way too.” 

“Kaint holp dat, sah. Dat Injun Jim 
was a mighty or’nary cuss. W’en he 
had a few dollahs he’d go off un’ buy 
whiskey, an’ dat was de las’ of Injun 
Jim till de money gin plumb out. He 
was gone for mo’ dan free week one 
time, an’ while he was gone I foun’ a 
place dat was plumb full ob gol’. I got 
great chunks, big as yer fis’, an’ afo’ Jim 
got back I wo’k de place all out.” 

“You really took out big money, 
Abe?” 

“Slathers ob it, sah.” 

“Good for you, Abe. You can go 
back now and get it, if some lucky miner 
has not sluiced it out.” 

“T ain’ feared ob dat, sah, but I doan’ 
know the place any moah. Dat money’s 
gone, sah.” ; 

“Maybe not, Abe. But in so many 
years it may have been found, for you 
don’t know what work was being done 
in the mines while you were away. I 
have been to places after a few years’ 
absence and didn’t know them. But 
it’s about time to get a bit of lunch now.” 


XIV. 


I PARTED with my friends a few days 
after this, and went home. I was well 


pleased with the result of my mission, 
which had proven entirely successful, 
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and I was now quite prepared to settle 
down contentedly to every day life. 

Before going, however, I had the 
pleasure of being one of the witnesses 
to the union of my colored friend, Julia 
having come up to Sacramento for the 
sole purpose of being married ; Abe had 
insisted that I should be one of the 
chief guests, and I did not feel able to 
take a trip through.the tules to the place 
where Julia was living. Jasper and 
Ethel, the Colonel, I, and some colored 
people with whom Abe had formed 
acquaintance since coming to the city, 
were the. only ones present ; and J ven- 
ture to say that no couple in the higher 
walks of life were the recipients of more 
earnest and heartfelt good wishes than 
were these two humble lovers. 

The case of my friend Jasper proved 
an exception to the old adage about the 
course of true love. The Colonel’s 
people were willing that Ethel should 
become the young doctor’s wife, and 
Jasper’s were only too glad. So the 
matter rested in the hands of the young 
people entirely, and it was with no sur- 
prise that I received an invitation to 
their wedding soon after the close of 
the legislative session. Jasper’s father 
and mother would be among the guests, 
and the temptation to once more meet 
my old partner and talk over bygone 
days would have been too powerful to 
resist, even without my kindly feeling 
toward the young people themselves. 
So it fell out that one beautiful day of 
mid-spring I reined up my horse before 
the gates of Colonel Sawyer’s residence 
in the foot-hills of the Coast Range. 

It was my old friend, Abe, that led 
the animal away, and the joyous tones 
of his voice assured me that whatever 
his present occupation might be he was 
contented in it. I found that I was the 
last of the expected guests to arrive, and 
it was not long before Sellers and I were 
again running a long tom on the San 
Antone, as in 1854. Sellers, like myself, 
had tried many different places since, 
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with varying but generally indifferent 
success ; but he was ready to agree with 
me in the opinion that of all miserable 
mining streams in the land of gold the 
San Antone was certainly the worst. 

The appointed hour came, and in the 
presence of her friends and those of her 
chosen husband, Ethel pronounced the 
words that bound her irrevocably to the 
one who had won the first love of her 
pure young heart. We crowded forward 
to extend our congratulations and good 
wishes to the happy young couple. 

Among the last to come were Abe and 
Julia. There was a huskiness of the old 
darkey’s voice such as I had never no- 
ticed before, and it became evident to 
me that there was some thought in Abe’s 
mind that detracted from the pleasure I 
expected he would feel. As heand Julia 
passed me I laid my hand on his shoulder 
and stopped him. ‘“ What’s the matter 
with you, you foolish boy? Your ‘Little 
Missy’ has gained as likely a young fel- 
low as ever the sun shone on.” 

“T knows dat, sah. But he’s gwine 
to take her off, sah. ’Pears to me I b’-- 
long to Missy Ethel, an’ I doan’ like to 
see her go ’way so far.” 

“Q, that’s it, is it. Never mind, old 
boy. Perhaps they will have you and 
Julia come to them after awhile.” 

“ Dat ’s jus’ w’at Jule posed, sah. But 
Missy Ethel say the doctah is po’ and 
kain’ affo’d help. O, marse George, ef 
dis head ob mine wasn’ so t’ick.” 

“Your head may be thick, Abe, but 
you 've got a grateful heart, and that’s 
better than to be wise and thankless. 
Ethel must appreciate and thank both 
youand Julia for your unselfish desires.” 

“ Dat ain’ w’at I’s tinkin’ ob, sah. Ef 
dis ol’ head ob mine would on’y come 
soun’ right, Missy Ethel an’ de Doctah 
wouldn’ be po’ much longer. Dere’s 
‘nough ob dat gol’ so dat Missy needin’ 
brack her lilly finger, neber. But I done 
kain’ fin’ it no mo’.” 

“Do you think, Abe, you could find it 
if you were at the old cabin?” 
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“Fin’ it? Suah I could! I kin see 
dat big live oak, an’ de little live oak, an’ 
de scrub bush, an’ de pile ashes, jus’ as 
plain as ef I was lookin’ at ’em now. But 
dat doan’ do me no good.” 

“ Maybe it will, Abe. I’ve been think- 
ing about what you told me off and on 
every little while since I talked with you 
before about it. Unless some miner has 
sluiced away the ground where the old 
cabin stood and around it, the dust is 
there yet. I can goas straight to the 
spot as I can to Sacramento.” 

“You kin, marse ?” 

“Tcan. I’m afraid, Abe, there is not 
one-tenth as much of it as you think, 
for a dollar’s worth of gold looked 
mighty big to me when I was on the 
San Antone. You can get one of 
Colonel Sawyer’s horses, I have my 
own, and we can go there and back in 
a week. Only, don’t tell anyone where 
we are going, for it might raise hopes 
that will come to nothing.” 

“QO, marse George! Ef we zm fin’ 
dat, we’se all rich.” 

“Foolish boy! I think you may have 
got a hundred or two dollars together, 
and to your excited imagination it looked 
like enough to buy the world. Tell 
Julia I want you to go to my place and 
teach my men something about tobacco 
planting, and we’ll be off tomorrow.” 


XV. 


EVENING of a day in delicious Spring. 
One day’s travel had been altogether in 
the mountains and foothills, which at 
this season were in their richest garb. 
The sloping sides of the hills were 
decked in emerald green, from which 
the darker hue of the manzanitas, with 
their wealth of blossom, stood out in 
bold relief. From the thickets of lilac 
the perfume came to us on the breeze, 
at times almost overpowering. From 
the branches of the few oaks and pines 
left along the road came the song of 
birds, and from below the sharp bark of 
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the ground squirrel, as the tread of our 
animals scared him from some predatory 
expedition. 

The shadows were lengthening from- 
the westward, and more than once we 
had paused to take a brief rest in the 
shade of some peak taller than its fel 
lows, when we began our journey up the 
San Antone. 

There was little or nothing in the 
topography of the country that had a 
familiar look, as we approached that part 
of the stream where we had wintered 
fourteen years before. Other places 
where I had mined, I had revisited in 
after years to prospect some remembered 
point, sink a shaft in some water, or 
run a cut over the rimrock in some 
hill, which, in similar circumstances in 
some new place, had paid well ; but my 
disgust of the San Antone had been so 
great that I never even thought of re- 
turning, if only for a day, until now. 
But others had evidently found better 
reward than had our crowd, for the 
banks and base of the stream had been 
worked years before, if anything was to 
be gathered from appearances. Where 
had once been a red mountain, covered 
thickly with stately pines and spreading 
oak, was nowa waste of yellow bed-rock, 
over which piles of bowlders were scat- 
tered, which still threw out the heat 
gathered from the rays of the moonday 
sun. On the lower flats and branches, 
fields of growing grain or blossoming 
orchards met the eye, in the place of the 
unsightly rocks of former years. I be- 
gan to fear that the possibility held 
forth by me to Abe, that some lucky 
pet of fortune had unearthed his hidden 
treasure, might be a probability, for it 
became evident that the miners, when 
richer diggings were exhausted, had 
flocked to the San Antone, and laid 
bare its ridges and swales. 

We came at last to the bluff of gray 
granite that stood above the site of our 
old cabin —that, at least, was recogniz- 
able. Above us a little way was a 
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cabin of unplaned lumber, half buried 
in the foliage of climbing grape vines 
which clustered round and over it on 
every hand. 

As we needed some place to stop for 
the night, I rode up to the gate of the 
yard, in front of the cabin, and called 
lustily to the occupant to come forth. 
My calls were answered by the bark of 
a dog, which presently bounded around 
the corner of the house and made for 
the gate. A voice ordering the dog to 
be quiet was next heard, and presently 
the proprietor of the dog and voice 
followed. He was a man of middle age, 
dressed like a working miner. 

“ What’s wanted, stranger ?” asked he. 

“Is there a place near here where we 
can put up for the night ?” 

“ Thar’s some Eyetalians a couple of 
miles further up, that keep people some- 
times. Thar’s no regular tavern here.” 

“ Two miles,” said I; “and it’s nearly 
dark now. What’s to hinder you, friend, 
from letting us stay with you? We 
don’t want to go farther if we can help 
it, and we’ll pay you for our keeping.” 

“ You kin stay if you want to, strang- 
er, but I can tell you aforehand you'll 
get mighty poor far’. I don’t keep no 
hotel, and could n’t cook much if. I had 
it, which I hain’t. If you can stand it 
on biscuit and beans, get right off.” 

He raised his hat as he spoke and I at 
once recognized an old acquaintance, 
Sam Holden, the “Lazy Sam” of four- 
teen years ago. 

“ All right, Sam, we'll take what we 
can get,” said I, getting off my horse. 
“If we can get a bite of grass for these 
poor devils of horses, we can get along.” 

Mr. Holden looked curiously at me 
when I called him by name, but he 
smothered his curiosity, and taking the 
animals led them to a little field, where 
they were turned loose. While he was 
so doing I had an oportunity to study 
the situation. 

I had more than once, when passing 
through the mines, met with Mr. Hol- 
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den’s prototype in all things except, 
perhaps, laziness. He was one of a 
class more common at that day than at 
the present, the unmarried pioneer. 

The single pioneer is one who has 
given up all idea of ever returning to the 
home of his boyhood, so has reared a 
a home that suits himself, and he 
doesn’t care one continental whether it 
suits any one else or not. Whatever 
visions he may have entertained in 
former years, of a home that would be 
graced by the presence of woman, have 
been relegated to his domain of dreams. 

He isn’t married, doesn’t expect to 
marry, and doesn’t want to marry, but 
has settled contentedly down to await 
the day when his old comrades will pack 
him off to the “bone yard,” and that 
day may as weil come to-morrow as to 
wait a dozen years, so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

The single pioneer has his cabin. It 
has a porch in front or at one side, 
where he can sit at midday and read. 
There is a wood-house close at hand, and 
a fire place where he can put in big 
chunks, and get before the ruddy coals. 
Your pioneer despises the stove, and 
uses one to cook with only because the 
timber has been cut away, and he can 
no longer go out and gather up the oak 
limbs and manzanita branches that once 
sent a generous warmth to the further- 
most corner of his cabin. ~ 

His cabin i’ generally on some good 
piece of mining ground, or at least he 
thinks it is. There are peach and apple 
and plum trees on it, and grape vines. 
He raises the finest cabbages and tur- 
nips, has a patch of green corn, and no 
one can begin to produce such luscious 
green peas and beans as he. Some day 
he intends to run a drift under the pota- 
to patch, where he expects the bed rock 
will pay at least a dollar to the barrow 
load, and there are two feet of good 
gravel aboveit. But he never does. He 
puts it off from year to year, and finally 
he is laid with his fellows, and the pub- 
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lic administrator sells the garden to some 
plodding gardener. 

The single pioneer has a dog and cat. 
He cares more for his dog and cat than 
he does for himself, if we are to judge 
by his acts. He cannot afford or does 
not care for beef for himself. But Tab- 
by has caught off all the mice and ground 
squirrels, and cats, you know, need meat. 
So he buys Tabby a piece of beef. His 
dog follows him tothe butcher’s and gets 
the bony part at once. 

Sometimes he keeps a cow, but not 
often. He likes fresh milk and new but- 
ter, and can keep a cow as well as not. 
But Bob Green was his old pard, — Bob 
was killed on French Hill,—and he buys 
his milk and butter of Bob’s widow. For 
our single pioneer is very unselfish. Had 
he been less so he might have been bet- 
ter off; but after all he is as happy as 
the majority of men, if he does live in a 
rough old cabin and cook for himself. 

We found that Mr. Holden had not 
overdrawn the picture, when he repre- 
sented biscuit and beans as the sum total 
of the cuzsine at his domicile. But hun- 
gry men are not sticklers for delicacies, 
and while 1 cannot vouch for my friend 
Abe, I will say for myself that I would 
not ask for a better supper than we sat 
down to that night. Nor could I desire 
a sweeter rest than that born of fatigue 
which I found undera pair of Lazy Sam’s 
blankets. 

But while Sam’s stock of grub was 
limited, his curiosity was not. My call- 
ing him so familiarly by name had 
aroused all of that quality that was in 
him, and we had no sooner finished our 
attack upon the biscuit and beans, than I 
was called upon to account for my knowl- 
edge of his Christian name. Of course 
I told him who I was, and Sam was high- 
ly delighted. But I was careful to say 
nothing of the object we had in coming 
back to the San Antone, leading him to 
think that a piece of float quartz was the 
main reason I had returned. For which 
“white lie” I trust to be forgiven. 
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After supper Sam and I fell back into 
the usual rut of talk, and before retiring 
for the night had mined the San Antone 
from one end to another. His cabin 
mate, “Greasy John,’”’ had long since 
gone the way of all Johns, whether 
greasy or not, and the men on the creek 
at the time I lived there were scattered 
to the four quarters of the earth so far 
as he knew, and the years of labor that 
must have been done, if the leveled 
banks and denuded hillsides betokened 
anything, were put in by men who came 
at a later day. I was surprised to hear 
that these tenderfeet had developed 
more than one paying mine on the once 
despised stream; that even the flat 
which the Package Man once prospected 
and left because it was such “bloody 
‘igh and ’ard” bed rock, had given a 
company a fortune when worked with a 
newer process. But such is the way of 
placer mining everywhere. 

While the morning was yet cool, 
(having first obtained permission of 
Sam to stay with him,) Abe and I took 
our way in search of the old cabin under 
the live oaks. And here, left to my- 
self, I should have failed completely. 
Not a vestige of the cabin was left, ex- 
cept a few rocks from the fallen chimney. 
We learned afterward from Sam, that 
it had been looked upon as the resort of 
Chinese sluice thieves, and the indig- 
nant miners had burned it down many 
years before. Of only one thing were 
we completely satisfied, and that was 
that its site had not been mined away. 
The iive oaks had been cut down, for 
fuel probably. But Abe’s recollection, 
when brought upon the ground, was 
equal to the task of finally locating the 
place by the stumps. 

We had brought no tools for digging 
with us, so postponed the search for the 
hidden treasure till afternoon. Then 


Sam and I went to work at a quartz 
ledge, of which he had a high opinion, 
and Abe started out by himself. 

We did not return until nearly night, 
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and coming to the cabin we found Abe 
had our beans and biscuit ready. I 
caught his eye long enough to be assured 
that he had been successful, but had no 
chance for a talk until next morning, 
when I asked him how much he thought 
there was. 

“Doan know, suh. 
sack, an’ luff em in de bushes.’ 

We made our way to the place where 
the treasure was concealed; and, sure 
enough, Abe brought me a flour sack 
which he had got from Sam’s in our 
absence. I took hold of it, and was as- 
tonished at its weight. I opened and 
looked into it, and there were bright 
lumps of gold and quartz weighing fully 
thirty pounds. 

“ Abe,” said I, “I wish you could 
remember the place you got this.” 

“’ Member dat well ’nough, suh. Kin 
show you de place in a few minutes.” 

He led the way along the mountain 
side until we came to a place where the 
shallow earth showed signs of work, 
now almost obliterated by the ravages 
of the seasons. One glance at the spot 
was enough to show to my practiced 
eye that the old fellow had stumbled on 
a pocket, and that it had proved to be 
a rich one. 


I put um in a 


XVI. 


I Lay down my pen, and settling back 
in the easy chair close my eyes, wearied 
with the long and steady unwonted exer- 
cise of writing. How does it come that, 
after more than twenty years, these 
things I have written down all come be- 
fore me, bright and vivid as when they 
occurred? Not these alone, but others. 
The frosts of time have silvered my hair, 
and as I walk to and frommy daily labors 
I feel more and more each year the de- 
parture of the strength and spirit of 
youth. My home is in the mountains I 
love so well, but I can no longer climb 
their steep sides, as in the days of forty, 
nay of twenty, years ago. 
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The question is easily answered. On 
the table before me lies an envelope, 
addressed to me in the well known nand 
of Doctor Sellers. Within it is an invita- 
tion to me to be present at their Southern 
California home, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Maud Ethel, their eldest 
daughter. The sight of that little mes- 
sage has sent my mind back to the hours 
when, flushed with youth and hope, I 
joined the exodus that threatened to 
depopulate that portion of the country 
of its young men, and started for the 
distant shores of the Pacific. I can see 
each step of the long, long, weary jour- 
ney across the plains, with each of the 
few incidents that occurred to relieve its 
dull monotony. The long lines of white- 
covered wagons that followed each other 
day by day ; the crossing of the shallow 
quicksand streams ; the sad feelings that 
came over us when we saw the newly 
filled grave of the first dead emigrant, 
and read the rude lettering of the head- 
board, which told us that one as young, 
as stalwart, and hopeful as ourselves 
had lain down upon the threshold of 
the journey ; the solitary tree in a space 
of two hundred miles; the Mormon 
city; the dusty road down the Hum- 
boldt River, and the glimpse of what 
seemed another world almost, when we 
footed it over the fifty-mile desert, and 
drank of the pure sweet waters of the 
Carson River ;—all pass in swift suc- 
cession before me. 

And following these thoughts came 
those of my California experiences. I 
doubt if there is one who came to the 
Golden State in those early times, and 
remained within its borders for even a 
decade of years, whose adventures and 
experiences, if jotted down, would fail to 
interest. I can recall a hundred times 


or more, where old miners meeting and 
exchanging experiences told things that, 
if appearing in the form of fiction, would 
be condemned as too improbable. 

But we are now advancing into the 
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last decade of the half century since 
Marshall’s discovery. The old miner is 
one of a class that is rapidly passing 
away. Go to the cemeteries of any of 
our mountain villages, and the marble 
stones or painted headboard in the ever- 
growing city tell us in terms not to be 
misunderstood that the day is near when 
the men and memories of pioneer days 
will live only in the remembrances of 
their descendants. 

Along the line of his pathway to the 
Western waters, then so solitary, great 
States have been builded, and the west- 
ward bound traveler makes the journey 
in three or four days that it took him as 
many months to travel. The State of 
his adoption has yielded the first place 
as a mining State to others, unknown 
regions when the pioneer scaled the 
rugged heights of the Sierra Nevada. 

I lay aside the reverie that Jasper’s 
letter has conjured before me. The 
letter still lies before me, and I once 
more glancethrough its contents. I have 
seen my friends but once since their 
marriage. That was when, tired of the 
heat, mosquitoes, and malaria of my 
valley home, I sought to change it, and 
among other regions I looked at was 
the one where they lived. I found that 
Jasper had built up for himself an ex- 
cellent practice, and was on the road to 
reputation and prosperity, while Abe 
and Julia, who had bought themselves a 
little farm with the proceeds of Abe’s 
good fortune, were close at hand, and in 
effect as much the servants of “ Missy 
Ethel,” as he persisted in calling her, 
as though no such man as Abraham 
Lincoln had ever lived. 

And now to think — but it makes me 
feel old to do so. I can’t go to the 
wedding of their eldest, as I would glad- 
ly do; but their invitation has brought 
up a train of thought ; thoughts of events 
that can never happen again in free 
America, and I could not resist the 
temptation of writing them down. 

T. £. Jones. 
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THE SUPPLANTING OF STEAM. 


One hundred and twenty years before 
the Christian era Hero, a renowned me- 
chanician of Alexandria, Egypt, discov- 
ered the power of steam when confined 
in a closed vessel, and he invented the 
zelopile, a machine whose arms were pro- 
pelled by the reaction of issuing jets of 
steam. It was only an ingenious toy, 
but it contained “the promise and po- 
tency” of the remarkable motor which, 
twenty centuries later, re-invented by 
Papin and Savery, finally received its 
finishing touches from the fertile brain 
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and cunning hand of James Watt. He 
left the steam-engine the practically per- 
fected machine of today. Whenever 
improvements have been made, they 
have been on lines laid down by Watt. 
This greatest of man’s inventions has 
enabled him to solve problems once 
deemed hopelessly insoluble, to over- 
come otherwise insurmountable natural 
barriers, and transport himself and his 
goods over land and sea, and under or 
over mountains, with the speed of the 


eagle’s flight, and even gives him “rea- 
sonable promise,” as the distinguished 
president of the Society of American En- 
gineers putsit,of completedominion over 
the aerial ocean thus far monopolized by 
its feathered denizens. In a word, Steam 
has woven its many-colored woof into 
the warp of modern civilization, and what 
an utter wreck the costly fabric would 
become were the means of producing 
steam to be suddenly destroyed. 

But this consummate creation of man’s 
ingenuity, the steam-engine, wonderfully 
perfect as it seems, and wholly indis- 
pensable as it appears in man’s service, 
is itself the abject bond-slave of coal — 
“bottled sunshine,” as that other great 
engineer, contemporary of Watt, George 
Stephenson, poetically styled it,—or 
some other form of carbon. 

Coal is only a small fraction of the en- 
ormous stores of carbon which the light 
and heat of the sun during the countless 
cycles of time have been condensing 
upon our planet. This earth we inhabit 
was once a portion of the sun itself, 
“without form and void,” and all life 
and motion of whatever kind that now 
exists or ever has existed here owes its 
maintenance if not its origin to thelight 
and heat from the giant orb of our solar 
system. We know comparatively little 
of the elemental constitution and condi- 
tion of the sun. We do knowthat in its 
fiery envelope or photosphere it contains 
nearly all of the so-called elements com- 
posing the earth, and some of which we 
know absolutely nothing beyond the fact 
that the spectroscope tells us that they 
exist. We know that the sun’s surface 
is in a state of almost constant violent 
action and interaction, compared with 
which the eruptions of Vesuvius or Kil- 
auea would appear as a tiny electric 
spark beside the tremendous discharge 
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of the lightning’s flash from heaven's 
awful battery. But the store of energy 
that the sun daily pours down upon the 
earth is truly enormous, and calculated 
by scientists at thousands of billions of 
horse-power. Immense amounts of that 
energy have been stored up in the form 
of coal ; still greater amounts have been 
fixed in the shape of forests and kindred 
vegetation all over the habitable globe ; 
and every form of vegetable and animal 
life in the world is daily being transfor- 
med in a large measure from the carbon 
of the earth and atmosphere into new 
supplies for man’s use, either as fuel for 
his steam-engines and furnaces, clothing 
for his body, or food for his stomach — 
that most efficient of heat-engines, beside 
which the most economical steam-engine 
is put toshame. From the necessity of 
using carbon as the great source of 
warmth in the animal economy there is 
no possible escape, unless “citizen 
George Francis Train” shall demon- 
strate to us at the end of his attempted 
hundred days’ fast that eating is only a 
gross and filthy habit bequeathed to us 
from our remote ancestors, the anthro- 
poid apes. 

But our bondage to coal in household 
grates and in the furnaces of our steam- 
boilers we can emancipate ourselves 
from. It has been done for several 
years, it is being done extensively now, 
and before 1890 crosses our thresholds, 
the revolution already fairly begun 
will be progressing at full speed and 
with daily increasing momentum ; and 
many eminent but incredulous scientists, 
who have within a year prescribed the 
bounds within which the rivals of steam 
must be confined, will be confronted 
with an absolute demonstration of the 
failure of their theories, as was Dr. Lard- 
ner when he scientifically demonstrated, 
to his own satisfaction, the utter impos- 
sibility of the Savannah’s carrying 
enough coal to enable her to make the 
first trip ever made across the Atlantic. 
His prediction was published in London 
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almost at the same hour that the Savan- 
nah triumphantly made fast to her dock 
in Liverpool ! 

But, the reader will inquire, why this 
persistent hunt for a substitute for steam 
as a motive-power? Air and various 
gases have been experimented with by 
hosts of inventors; rose-colored claims 
have been put forth for them all as the 
coming motor, but steam has pursued 
its triumphant course, contemptuously 
indifferent to the attempts to supplant 
it. I answer that the supersedure of 
steam is not only desirable, but the 
time is rapidly approaching when it will 
be a necessity. While admittedly the 
most powerful and efficient, steam is at 
the same time the most wasteful and 
extravagant, of servants. For every 
pound of coal that is shoveled into the 
furnace of the boiler, steam returns to 
us only, on an average, 10 per cent. of 
its ascertained theoretical value in actual» 
work. The very best of modern engines 
may yield 15 or ever 20 per cent., but 
the great majority do not return éven Io 
per cent. It is an efficient locomotive 
that gives 7 per cent. 

It is no part of my present purpose to 
show why this is so, for the unprofes- 
sional reader, for whose eye this paper 
was written, would hardly care to follow 
me in elaborating the mathematical 
formulas that great scientists like Clerk 
Maxwell, Joule, Faraday, Tyndall, and a 
host of others have employed in demon- 
strating the whys of this peculiar be- 
havior of steam and the steam-engine. 
Millions of dollars,re-enforced byscience, 
invention, and mechanical ingenuity, 
have been expended in trying to avert 
this enormous waste, but all to no avail. 
The problem is the despair of science. 
Water yields as high as 95 per cent. of 
its potential energy, under exceptional 
circumstances, in a good water-wheel 
or turbine, thus exactly reversing the 
conditions exhibited by steam. 

In addition to this tremendous loss of 
coal, there is yet another and a close 
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second. Mining authorities assert that 
for every pound of coal that reaches the 
consumer two are inevitably wasted, 
either as supports left in the mine, or as 
dust or “culm” from repeated hand- 
lings; so that by the time the coal is 
transformed to power to drive the main 
shaft in the mill, considerably more than 
nine-tenths of the carbon is wasted or 
disappears without performing useful 
work, 

What wonder, then, that the Philadel- 
phiaand Reading Railroad Company, the 
greatest coal road in the world, with its 
watered stock mounting up into the hun- 
dred millions, and stretching out its nu- 
merous feeders like a giant octopus over 
one-half the anthracite coal supply of 
Pennsylvania, and virtually controlling 
the other half, convinced that partial 
exhaustion of the mines is close at hand, 
and that production will virtually cease 
by the end of the next half century, is 
alarmed not only for its dividends, but 
for its principal as*well, and has already 
discounted the future by creating a 
sinking fund to meet the sure though 
distant disaster? 

In Great Britain the case is even 
worse. Mr. Price Williams, in a paper 
read before the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety in London, has made a careful 
survey of ail the coal districts of Great 
Britain, and he shows that while some 
of them will cease to yield in fifty 
years, the entire supply, estimating the 
annual increase at the same rate as dur- 
ing the last decade, will be exhausted 
in one hundred and two years! This 
state of things, he shows, must bring 
about profound disaster in the very near 
future, because the inevitable increase 
in price as the supply decreases will cer- 
tainly transfer Great Britain’s immense 
manufacturing industries and _ proud 
naval and commercial supremacy to 
some nation blessed with a greater 
abundance of that fuel, upon which all 
her material interests now depend. As 
a New York journal sums up the situa- 
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tion — “ No more coal, no more Great 
Britain!” Such facts as these, at a 
time wholly unparalleled in the use and 
development of the steam-engine, may 
well give us pause. : 

At least $100,000,000 are invested in 
this country alone in turning out elec- 
tric machinery for the production of 
light, heat, and power, and of these the 
four largest establishments, aggregating 
about $50,000,000, are running day and 
night ; and still they are months behind 
their orders, and obliged to employ out- 
side shops in the construction of new 
implements to add to the facilities of 
their already vast plants. The craze for 
electric lights, electric motors, and elec- 
tric street-cars is abroad in the land in 
all its severity, and every ship and steam- 
er that leaves our ports conveys electric 
machinery into every quarter of the 
globe. Australia, Japan, Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Great Britain, South America, 
Mexico, Colombia, Ecuador, Canada, 
and even China itself, it is recently stat- 
ed, have either installed or have con- 
tracted for American electric light and 
power plants, and England has a dyna- 
mo of five hundred horse power, run by 
steam, which is producing five hundred 
pounds of aluminum per day by an Amer- 
ican invention, which employs the heat 
of the electric arc directly in a closed 
crucible ; and the price of that rare and 
valuable metal, which but a few months 
since was $13 per pound, has now de- 
clined to $2.50 per pound. Of late it 
has been produced directly from clay ; 
and as that mineral is composed of one- 
fourth of aluminum, and the clay being 
literally more abundant than any other 
mineral, the prospect is certainly bril- 
liant for an unlimited cheap supply of 
this lightest, and, in many important 
respects, most precious of known metals. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed, 
more than nine-tenths of all this machin- 
ery as yet obtains its first impulse from 
the steam-engine, which must consume 
coal. Consequently, the makers of 
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steam-engines are enjoying a genuine 
boom. They do not see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall; and yet it is there, and 
needs no Daniel to interpret the mes- 
sage to steam — “ Thou art weighed in 
the balance, and art found wanting !” 
This startling decree having gone 
forth, let us examine the probabilities 
for the date of its execution. This will 
take us back to the period of steam’s 
elder brother, Electricity. Thales, a 
Grecian, about four hundred years be- 
fore the time of Hero of Alexandria, 
first observed that the curious substance 
known as amber, when rubbed, possessed 
the power of attracting light substances, 
as feathers, bits of wood, and the like; 
and in accordance with the universal 
superstition of his time, which peopled 
the earth, the air, and the water with 
myriads of fabulous unseen beings, he 
attributed to this rare and highly-prized 
substance the possession of a soul, which 
he called the amber-god. Though this 
was the first recorded manifestation of 
electricity mechanically produced, it 
was, nevertheless, the identical energy, 
force, call it what you will, that blazes 
and corruscates in our streets, glows in 
our public halls and private residences, 
toils in our workshops, tugs in our street 
railways, and digs, drills, blasts, stamps, 
ventilates, and floods with light the dark, 
noisome mines thousands of feet beneath 
the light of day. But notwithstanding 
the transcendent importance of this dis- 
covery of Thales, like that of Hero, it 
slept more than twenty centuries. Then 
Doctor Gilbert, physician to “good 
Queen Bess,” in 1600, showed that some 
thirty other substances, as glass, sealing- 
wax, etc., also had “souls” like amber. 
Dr. Gilbert’s work was most thorough 
and scientific in character, considering 
the time in which he lived. It was 
swiftly followed by eager experimenters, 
who soon produced the frictional elec- 
trical machine with its brilliant spark. 
Later they literally bottled it up in the 
Leyden jar; but while it could be chained 
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it refused to be tamed, and do regular, 
useful work for its captors. Franklin 
soon demonstrated its identity with the 
lightning’s flash. But it was not till 
Volta invented the pile, closely follow- — 
ing the battery, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, that electricity be- 
gan to crystallize into a system of phe- 
nomena that were recognized as subject 
to definite laws of action. Then, and 
then only, was the telegraph made a 
possibility — that wonderful instrument 
which was shortly to weave its network 
of wire filaments, like a giant spider’s 
web, over the entire globe, and under 
every sea and river. 

But it was reserved for Cérsted, a 
German scientist, to stumble, as it were, 
upon the phenomenon that led to the 
discovery of the vital principle upon 
which depends the operation of every 
one of the electrical machines that now 
play so important a part in the industrial 
world. This was the effect produced 
upon the magnetic needle when brought 
in close proximity to a wire through 
which a current of electricity was pass- 
ing from a galvanic battery. The needle 
was violently deflected to a position 
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nearly at right angles with the wire. He 
published his discovery in 1820. He 
showed that a secondary or “induced” 
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current was set up in a second wire by 
the current in a primary wire, and, 
strange to say, in the opposite direction. 

This discovery marked the beginning 
of an epoch in the development of elec- 
tricity as a science, and thenceforward 
its progress was characterized by leaps 
and bounds. Faraday, one of the great- 
est physicists of his own or of any age, 
took up this discovery, and in 1831 pro- 
duced the electric spark from a perma- 
nent magnet, by winding a few turns of 
wire around a bar of soft iron, and bring- 
ing one end of this armature in contact 
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with one pole of the magnet, and on 
bringing the ends of the wires together 
a spark was produced between them. 
Here was a phenomenon of intense 
interest to every scientific investigator, 
and they eagerly followed its leadings. 
It was but a short step to the “induction 
coil,” and thence to the electro-mag- 
netic engine was an easy journey. 


This last being accomplished in 1881-3, 
by Saxton of Philadelphia among others, 
many enthusiasts foresaw the speedy 


























SAXTON’S ELECTRO MAGNETIC ENGINE. 


overthrow of steam asamotor. Profes- 
sors Henry and Page, in this country, 
made succéssful working engines, as did 
Jacobi and a great many others in Eu- 
rope; but slowly it began to dawn on 
the scientific experimenters that there 
was one very serious drawback in the 
competition of galvanic electricity with 
steam. This was the fact that the fuel, 
ziric, by which the current was produced 
cost at least two hundred and fifty times 
as much as the coal required to do the 
same work ina steam-engine. So the 
empire of steam survived, its power 
strengthened daily, and its boundaries 
continually widened. 

But the faithful few who eagerly pur- 
sue knowledge for its own sake, without 
fee or hope of reward, as well as the 
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many who seek to patent their discover- 
ies in the expectation of acquiring fabu- 
lous wealth, still led in the fascinating 
quest for the discovery of the secrets of 
this mysterious, impalpable, impondera- 
ble force, which surged through the 
wire literally with the speed of light. 
No one had yet dreamed of produc- 
ing the electric current for commercial 
and industrial purposes by mechanical 
power. True, it was thus daily used 
soon after Faraday’s discovery, in the 
laboratory of thescientist andtheteacher 
in school and college, and by the skilled 
physician and the ignorant quack. But 
the great scientist and the eager invent- 
or were alike oblivious to the immense 
significance of the phenomena thus oc- 
curring constantly under their very eyes. 
So, voltaic or chemical electricity seemed 
the only resource of experimenters, and 
all sorts of batteries, composed ot every 
known metal, with every possible com- 
bination of acids, was tested. But while 


great improvements were effected, the 


main problem of the economical produc- 
tion of electricity, like that involved in 
the use of steam, remained obstinately 
insolvable. Nevertheless, the work 
went on, till Pacinnotti, an Italian, in- 
vented the “ring” dynamo, and Gramme 
and Siemens made it a commercial pos- 
sibility for particular industries, and 
even for the electric light, where expense 
was asecondary consideration. But the 
greatest discovery in the practical appli- 
cation of electricity was yet to come. It 
came suddenly and utterly unheralded. 

This most important development in 
industrial subjection of electricity to the 
service of man was the fruit of an acci- 
dent. M. Fontaine was exhibiting at 
the Vienna Exposition, in 1872, two 
Gramme dynamos, both run by batter- 
ies, but each in a different section of the 
grounds, about a mile and a half apart. 
An accident caused the failure of the 
current from one battery, and one dyna- 
mo was disabled. This embarrassing 
situation caused Fontaine a sleepless 
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night, but it produced some very import- 
ant thinking. Why not, argued Fon- 
taine, during the long and weary silent 
watches of that memorable night, use 
the current produced by the battery- 
driven dynamo to propel the helpless 
machine in the distant section? Why 
not, indeed? Bright and early the im- 
patient electrician was on the scene, 
and the necessary arrangement of wires 
was soon effected. The current was 
turned on to the armature ; and lo, it 
started off, gathered speed, and was 
soon humming at a rate even greater 
than its distant primary. 

The most difficult and the most im- 
portant of all electrical problems had 
been completely solved — how to con- 
vert mechanically produced currents 
into useful work. The battery was at 
once relegated to the limbo of antiquated 
and inefficient instruments, and steam 
stepped still further to the front in the 
character of indispensable assistant, 
without whose co-operation his still 
half-grown elder brother could not walk. 
The demand for steam-engines to aid 
in the production and distribution ot 
light and power by electricity increased 
enormously. It really seemed that the 
dictum of Professor Thurston, the 
learned director of Sibley College, of 
Cornell University, must be accepted as 
true, that “electricity is only the servant 
of steam,’’! and, so far as science could 
now foretell, must remain so until a 
future Ericsson or Edison should teach 
us how to utilize the immense stores of 
radiant energy that the central orb of 
our solar universe daily showers upon 
the earth, to be in great part dissipated 
from our atmosphere into the boundless 
regions of space. 

The horoscope that Professor Thurs- 
ton draws of the far-distant future of the 
race is certainly a dark one, and there 
would seem to be no escape from his 
final predictions of only a year ago. 
But, happily, the progress of science 
and invention have already thrown a 

1 See ‘‘ Steam and its Rivals,” in 7he Forum, 1888. 
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cheerful and even a roseate light across 
his sombre picture of the more immedi- 
ate future, as we shall see later on. 

It would seem that with such brilliant 
triumphs as had now been achieved, 
inventors might give us a short breath- 
ing spell, and rest upon their richly won 
laurels, while they perfected the mechan- 
ical details by which these wonderful 
results had been produced. But no; 
fuel was only added to the fire of their 
eagerness. Gramme, Siemens, Varley, 
Edison, Brush, Maxim, Weston, Thom- 
son, Houston, Ferranti, Thompson, and 
a host of others of greater or less abil- 
ity, whose names even would occupy 
several pages of this magazine, plunged 
at once into the broad field this discov- 
ery opened for profitable exploitation. 

Here was considerable mechanical 
power transmitted a mile and a half over 
a bare, slender copper wire, with aimost 
inappreciable resistance or leakage ex 
route, and delivered again at the final 
terminal toa driving-shaft with far great- 


er efficiency than had ever been obtained 


with a steam-engine — more than forty 
per cent. Where was the practical 
limit of this extraordinary mode of trans- 
mitting and delivering power from one 
locality toanother? If it could be done 
over one mile, why not ten, twenty, a 
hundred, or even thousands, as in the 
case of the telegraph instrument ? Did 
the laws that control the transmission 
of a current of water through a pipe also 
govern the progress of this “current” 
of harnessed lightning through the wire? 
It was known that a “high-tension cur- 
rent” of electricity would develop in- 
tense resistance or “friction” in a small 
platinum wire, which is a very poor con- 
ductor ; would make it glow with intense 
brilliancy, and even dissipate it in a 
gaseous condition, if the current was 
very strong. Trials with copper wire 
established the fact that with the excep- 
tion of silver it offered less resistance to 
the passage of the current than any other 
metal. It was furtherascertained that the 
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resistance in a given wire is inversly as 
the square of the volume of the current, 
and practically irrespective of the speed 
or tension of the current! Herein exists 
the only apparent difference between 
the behavior of a current of water ina 
pipe, and the so-called current of elec- 
tricity ina wire. It is a very important 
difference, as we shall proceed to show. 
If we wish to transmit 100 horse-power 
over a wire one-third of an inch in diam- 
eter a distance of 2 miles, at an electrical 
pressure, say, of 100 volts, corresponding, 
we will assume, to 100 feet of head of 
water, or 10 pounds pressure of steam, 
then to transit the 100 horse-power 4 
miles at the same pressure, the size or 
sectional area of the wire would have to 
be increased 4times. Now, if we double 
the distance, then to convey the power 
8 miles the copper wire would have to 
be increased 16 times, and so on. At 
this rate by the time we had transmitted 
the power 100 miles, the cost of the cop- 
per would be something enormous, 
amounting to many millions. Of course, 
with such a state of things, the limits of 
commercial use of transmitted power 
would be very much circumscribed, as is 
the case with water, steam, and air. Not 
even a “copper trust” more reckless 
and prodigal of its millions than the late 
unlamented Paris syndicate would dare 
to undertake, with such figures before 
them, the oft-mooted project of trans- 
ferring Niagara by copper cable to put 
it on exhibition in harness in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, with huge slices 
dropped by the way for the delectation 
of less ambitious communities. 

But the electrical engineer, not at all 
disheartened by a little trifle like this, 
had soon discovered another law of this 
mysterious “fluid” by which he could 
practically set aside the obstacle set up 
in his path by the law last mentioned. 
If he increased or doubled his “ press- 
ure” from 100 to 200 volts, he could 
reduce the area of his wire one-half, or 
make the same wire carry the same 
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amount of energy twice as far with no 
more loss,and so on. Thus one law 
neutralized the other, and the distance 
to which the power of a now unutilized 
waterfall could be economically trans- 
mitted would depend mainly upon the 
limit of electrical pressure which could 
be practically maintained and safely used 
ina given wire. The electro-motive force 
maintained in the Brush light and power 
circuits in San Francisco is about 3,000 
volts. There are quite a number else- 
where that employ 6,000 volts, though 
the usual voltage employed in the ma- 
jority of installations ranges from 200 to 
1,000. But Duprez,acelebrated French 
engineer, who made the first really long- 
distance transmission experiment,scored 
a success from the beginning. He put 
in turbines at a waterfall at Creil, thirty- 
five miles from Paris, established a 
“three-line wire circuit,” with bare cop- 
per wires less than a fifth of an inch in 
diameter, and succeeded in delivering 
at a Paris factory over this slender aero- 


hydro-electro pipe-line 52.6 horse-power, 
at a total efficiency of 40 per cent, only 
11 of the 60 per cent loss being due to 


leakage or resistance in the wires. 
Within the past year Duprez has suc- 
ceeded in completely reversing these 
conditions, by realizing 70 per cent over 
the same wires, by increasing the voltage 
from 2,000 to 6,000. Thus, the useful 
effect is increased as the square of the 
electro-motive, force practically irre- 
spective of the distance. 

Of course, there is a limit somewhere 
to the electro-motive force which such a 
wire is capable of safely carrying, but 
the most experienced electricians have 
not yet ventured to establish that limit. 
Indeed, Prof. Elihu Thomson, whose 
writings and remarkable inventions place 
him in the very front rank of scientists, 
inarecent lecture in Boston on “ Ladies’ 
Night ” of the Harvard Club, predicted 
that the rolling stock of our trunk-line 
railroads would at no distant day be 
moved by electricity distributed ‘from 
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convenient great central stations, as is 
now being successfully and _ profitably 
done on more than one hundred street 
railways, with another hundred under 
contract and being pushed vigorously to 
completion. Prof. Thomson further as- 
serted that it was possible to transmit 
the entire power of Niagara to Boston 
over a single telegraph wire, at a pres- 
sure of 80,000 volts! The reader will please 
bear in mind that this is Professor Thom- 
son’s statement and not mine. Niagara’s 
water-power is variously estimated at 
from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 horses. Al- 
fred H. Cowles, inventor and electrical 
expert, roughly estimates the power at 
16,000,000 horses. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of electrical transmission of power has 
only recently been accomplished in the 
State of Nevada, on the world-famous 
Comstock lode, and in the almost equally 
famous Sutro tunnel. At the Nevada 
mill there is a ten-foot Pelton water- 
wheel, which receives water through a 
pipe-line delivering water from the side 
of Mount Davidson under a head of 460 
feet. giving 200 horse-power. Here the 
water is again caught up and delivered 
intotwo heavy iron pipes, and conducted 
down the vertical] shaft and incline of the 
Chollar mine to the Sutro tunnel level, 
where it. is again delivered to six Pelton 
water-wheels, this time running under a 
head of 1680 feet. Each of the six wheels 
is but 40 inches in diameter, weighing 
225 lbs., but with a jet of water less than 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, they 
develop 125 horse-power each. On the 
same shafts, which revolve 900 times a 
minute, are coupled six Brush dynamos, 
which generate the current for the elec- 
tric motors that drive the stamps in the 
mill above ground. The result is that 
where it formerly took 312 miners’ inches 
of water to operate 35 stamps, but 72 
inches are now required to run6o stamps. 
This is the most enormous head of water 
ever used by any wheel, and by itself 
constitutes an era in hydraulic engineer 
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ing. A solid bar of iron thrown forcibly 
against this tremendous jet rebounds as 
though it had struck against a solid body 
instead of a mobile fluid. The speed of 
this jet where it impinges upon the buck- 
ets of the wheel is two miles a minute, 
Truly, the California miner has trained 
water to perform many astounding feats 
in his eager hunt for the coveted root to 
all evil. He has long since caused it to 
remove mountains, and cast them into 
the valleys and rivers, and now he has 
yoked it toa little wheel that a man may 
readily lift, and lo! it spins with the 
speed of a top, and creates an obedient 
force, that puts to shame the powers of 
a hundred horses, deep in the bowels of 
that wonderful bonanza whose fame has 
been flashed to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and enriched as well as ruined 
more thousands than any other single 
similar discovery of ancient or modern 
times. 

Thereis another quality of this extraor- 
dinary wheel which renders it absolutely 
without a peer in the large family of 
prime movers. This is the immense 
power it exerts per pound of weight. 
Those in the Chollar mine, for instance, 
give out a horse power for every I 4-5th 
pound of weight. If there is anywhere 
a motor that begins to compare with it in 
this respect, I have never been favored 
with a knowledge of it. And it seems 
there is no limit, outside of that which 
sets bounds to the head of water itself, 
to prevent further progress of the wheel 
in the same direction. Itis easy to see 
that 25,000 feet of head would yield one 
horse power for every pound of weight 
in the Pelton wheel ; what is to prevent 
getting a similar result from every ounce, 
by climbing still higher up the sides of 
the Sierras with the steel pipe cast by 
the use of ferro-aluminum. 

The incorrigible toper, when warmly 
arguing against the virtues of water as a 
beverage, could only be brought reluc- 
tantly to admit that “water had done a 
great deal for navigation.” It will be 
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seen before we conclude, that the pro- ° 
gress of electrical science has enabled 
water to be cheaply and easily converted 
into not only light and power, but into 
heat as well, and that thereby the whole 
Pacific coast has received the inestima- 
ble gift alone wanting to insure the full 
development of her incalculable mineral 
and agricultural resources, a cheap and 
plentiful substitute for coal. California 
has water-power amounting to hundreds 
of millions of horse-power, daily leaping 
down from the high Sierras, waiting to 
be impounded and transmitted to any 
place where it can be most profitably 
utilized. 

Thereremains another phenomenon to 


ELECTRIC CONVERTER. 


be noticed in the use and development 
of electrical transmission and delivery, 
which is remarkable and important as 
facilitating a more widely extended appli- 
cation of the machinery of transmission 
and safe use of the electric current. 
It is called the “transformer” or “con- 
verter,” and is a kind of electrical 
relief or reducing valve, so familiar 
and useful to the engineer in the use of 
high pressure steam, air or water, and 
affords another example of the curious 
parallelism existing between the behav- 
ior of the so-called currents of electricity 
and those of fluids under pressure in 
pipes. An electric current of a tension 
of, say, 6,000 volts may be taken off the 
main wire and reduced down to 1,000, 
100, or 10 volts, according to the purpose 
for which it is to be used, for an arc light, 
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‘ amotor, or glow-light. Thus a current 
which would instantly destroy the lives 
of a thousand men, if passed through a 
circuit of which they formed a part by 
joi xing hands, may pass securely on ele- 
vated poles, or, through underground 
subways, be taken through the trans- 
former and introduced to the shop or 
residence, with more safety than a cur- 
rent of Spring Valley water, which may 
flood your house, poison your stomach, 
or play havoc with your pocket book. 
But the strangest feature of this little 
machine is, that not only will it “con- 
vert’ high pressure into low, but it will 
reverse the process, and convert a low 
pressure into a high one; something that 
the steam engineer would be slightly 
puzzled to accomplish. The principle of 
its operation is substantially that of the 
well-known induction or Ruhmkorff coil. 
One of these latter instruments, con- 
structed by the late Sir James Spottis- 
woode, weighed 1400 cwt., and could 
produce a spark 42% inches long, quite 
a respectable flash of lightning, and one 
which would be as fatal to the recipient 
as one of heaven’s own manufacture. 
The, apparatus is now in possession of 
the British Reyal Museum. 

Infinitely the most daring engineer- 
ing project of this most daring age is 
already well on to completion across the 
Atlantic. The corporation styles itself 
the London Electrical Supply Company. 
It now possesses the largest installation 
for light and power in England, at Gros- 
venor Gallery, whence it distributes 
nightly 30,000 are and glow lights. This 
company is constructing at Deptford, an 
immediate suburb of the great metrop- 
olis, a great central station designed to 
employ eventually 140,000 horse-power. 
At present, however, they install only 
about 10,000. Two “small” dynamos 
of 1,500 horse-power each are already 
completed, the necessary boilers and 
engines are in place, and the cable may 
inform us at any hour of the success or 
failure of this truly gigantic undertak- 
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ing, which dwarfs all other installations 
as much as the Eiffel tower overtops 
the loftiest structure since the dispersion 
at the tower of Babel. I have seen no 
description of the dimensions of the 
“large’’ dynamos, save that there are 
to be two of them (one to be held in 
reserve,) of 10,000 horse-power each. 

But full details are published of the 
“small” ones. As described in the 
London £/ectrician, they will weigh 500 
tons each, their shafts will be of the fin- 
est quality of steel 36 inches in diam- 
eter, and their armatures 42 feet in 
length. But this is not all. De Fer- 
ranti, who is an electrician and inventor 
of proved ability, as his great Grosvenor 
Gallery installation shows, proposes to 
carry currents of 10,000 volts on specially 
invented hollow copper wires (two, one 
for the return circuit,) bare on the out- 
side but insulated from each other, into 
the very heart of London. His rivals,— 
and they are legion, for the. competition 
for public franchises before the vestries, 
which answer to our supervisors, is very 
intense—these rivals strenuously ob- 
ject, on behalf of the dear public, to 
allowing wires which are charged with 
veritable thunderbolts, liable to explode 
at any moment, to be presented with 
the freedom of the city in a gold 
box, as it were. Our English cous- 
ins are very old-fashioned in their notions 
as to the sacredness of human life, and 
it is pretty certain that their prompt 
methods of dealing with the “accidents ” 
that happen under the regime of “death, 
the gripman” would horrify our cable 
magnates, 

It has now become a well-established 
fact, accentuated by daily practice of 
electrical engineers, that waste water- 
power can be converted into electric 
energy, conveyed from 10 to 100 miles 
on a small copper wire, in amounts from 
10 to 500 horse-power, at a cost not to 
exceed $6,500 per mile for the greater 
distance and the larger power, for the 
installation in complete working shape ; 
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and I know of responsible parties who 
would be willing te give good bonds to 
execute a contract based on these fig- 
ures. 

Having, then, estabiished the propo- 
sition that falling water is easily trans- 
formed into electricity by two of the 
simplest, most effective, and durable 
motors known to mechanics, the water- 
wheel and the dynamo ; that this energy 
may be transported with the speed of 
lightning —for it zs lightning’s very 
self —over precipitous mountains and 
across yawning cajfions in electrical con- 
duits whose gossamer filaments, com- 
pared with the lumberman’s flume, the 
miners’ ditch, or even his ponderous 
hydraulic pipe, marvelous as were the 
results wrought out with them during 
the last quarter of a century, seem like 
the rude tools of some savage aboriginal 
tribe; that, having thus arrived at its 
destination, this invisible energy may 
be made to .reappear again by the sim- 
ple trick of reversing the dynamo, as 
light, as the most intense heat, as 
mechanical power, as hydrogen and 
oxygen, or even the self same water, if 
we desire—having, I repeat, established 
these startling propositions, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What is the avail- 
able amount of water-power in Cali- 
fornia. 

There are nine principal rivers, which 
alone daily discharge into the Pacific 
Ocean an average of  1,500,000,000 
cubic feet of water every minute. 
This is exclusive of the hundreds of 
smaller rivers, and numberless streams 
and rivulets that may and soon will 
be penned and stored up and _ hus- 
banded as carefully as the ranchman 
does his live stock or his grain, or the 
orchardist his choicest fruits. These 
[500,000,000 cubic feet of water weigh, 
in round numbers, 300,000 tons, and on 
an average every ton has fallen 3,000 
feet, including the foothills and the 
high Sierras, béfore being swallowed 
up in the Pacific, thence in the winter 
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to be pumped up to the mountains by 
the sun’s gigantic hydraulic apparatus, 
again to commence its unceasing round 
of journeys to and fro. This enormous 
mass of water exerts, every time it de- 
scends one foot, 300,000 horse-pawer. 
Therefore, 900,000,000 horse-power is 
the grand total which these nine rivers 
alone offer gratuitously every miinute 
of the year to the improvident, heedless, 
unthinking Californians, who, as fierce 
as a sleuth-hound on a hot trail, where 
the gleam of gold or the glitter of silver 
is seen, have allowed it to idly glide by 
their doors, unsuspicious of the wealth 
of energy of which they had neglected 
to take toll. 

Let us follow up these amazing totals 
to the ultimate pecuniary results, which 
are the only tests which excite more than 
a languid interest for the typical Cali- 
fornian. Isthere any money in it? Let 
us reckon again: It is safe to estimate 
that 3 pounds of coal per hour are con- 
sumed in producing a horse-power in all 
the steam engines in our State. A few 
use less, but the great majority exceed 
this figure. Three pounds of coal per 
horse-power per hour would amount to 
1,920,000 tons of coal per day of 24 hours, 
if we could find use for that somewhat 
excessive amount of steam-power. At 
$6 per ton this would cost $11,520,000 
per day, or $3,594,240,000 per year of 312 
days,— which would be quite important 
to be saved if the water were persuaded 
to do the work instead. 

But there are yet immeasurably vaster 
sources of the wasted energy which that 
giant dynamo, the sun, is delivering to 
the electric motor, our planet, through 
the conducting ether that pervades il- 
limitable space. It is garnered up in 
every sea and ocean, and manifests itself 
in the majestic rhythm of the resistless 
tides that twice daily bathe our mag- 
nificent coast-line,and not less in the 
heaving, tossing, never-quiet waves that 
beat upon our grand extent of sea-beach, 
now curling with a line of white foam 
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as far as the eye can reach, to the 
accompaniment of a subdued murmur 
that charms the ear like a lullaby, and 
anon rising to a thunderous roar that 
obliterates all puny artificial sounds 
and awes every sense. This latter 
force in unlimited abundance is hourly 
hammering and pounding at the Golden 
Gate, pleading, demanding, thus far 
vainly, to be admitted and given steady 
employment. 

It is true that a good business man 
and skillful mechanic, with a prevision 
inadvance of his time, has hearkened to 
the appeal, and has set this blind, rude, 
and often boisterous giant at work 
pumping sea-water,.which everybody 
needs, but which nobody, as it seems, 
will have, even as a gift. He has abso- 
lutely demonstrated that he can supply 
from the waves at Point Lobos in un- 
limited quantities sea-water for cleanli- 
ness, which is next to godliness; but 
the “bears” appear tocontrol the market 
in this commodity, though, strangely 
enough, everybody seems to be “short” 
on the article. Then he shows that these 
waves can be easily made to deliver in 
this city by the sea, the 50,000 horse- 
power upon which the coal pirates daily 
lay such heavy tribute, while they defile 
the air and poison the lungs of our citi- 
zens ; but the stolid victims, having eyes, 
see not, when their holiday outings to 
the Cliff House take them right past this 
avant courier of the new industrial age, 
that is even now ready to be ushered 
in. Their ears are wide open to the 
hoarse cries of “ Ben Butler” and his 
bellowing companions, the sea-lions, but 
no sound of the wave-giant’s labored 
breathings and groanings as he tugs at 
the great lever, drenched with spray and 
foam, penetrates their dull tympanums. 

Here is a mine of wealth that would 
literally beggar the bonanza of the Com- 
stock, were it worked with even a tithe 
of the admirable foresight, skill and dog- 
ged persistence which renders it one of 
the wonders of the world. Verily, there 
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be shrewd money-kings in San Francis- 
co today, who will go about the streets 
within a few years, imploring some sym- 
pathizing acquaintance to kick them 
for their stupidity in not seizing upon 
an invention that has been going beg- 
ging for three years. But this amazing 
blindness has existed since the birth of 
history, and will doubtless continue to 
exist “till the last syllable of recorded 
time.” “ What fools these mortals be!” 

Next in importance to electric trans- 
mission of waste water-power, and 
especially valuable to the Pacific coast, 
is the direct application of the intense 
heat of the electric arc to the reduction 
of the most valuable and yet the most 
refractory ores. I do not need to en- 
large upon this topic to the intelligent 
miner. A plain statement of what has 
already been accomplished, with a slight 
hint of the promise it affords in the very 
near future, will be sufficient on this 
head. Aluminum ores, among the most 
difficult to reduce, have been mainly 
operated upon, but as the fuel is supplied 
by water, and the machinery the very 
embodiment of simplicity and efficiency, 
it should furnish the missing “open 
sesame”’ to unlock other vast treasures 
known to exist in the mountains and 
valleys of both slopes of the Rockies, 
but unprofitable to work in the absence 
of cheap fuel. Waste water is raw fuel, 
and electricity will convey it to market 
in the twinkling of an eye, and will con- 
vert it at once into heat at 7,000° to 
9,000°, as an arc, or as gases that are 
four times as effective as hydrocarbon 
gas, giving temperatures only second to 
that of the arc. Aluminum, as I have 
elsewhere stated, now worth $2.50, 
was formerly quoted at $13 per pound ; 
ten years ago it was more costly than 
gold, and twenty-five years since not to 
be had at any price. Clay-beds are 


everywhere in far greater abundance 
than sand. 

As a characteristic instance of the 
hazy ideas which prevail, and are enter- 
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tained too by one whose profession as an 
accomplished steam and hydraulic en- 
gineer, a successful inventor, and above 
all an able editor of a high-class scien- 
tific and industrial monthly, I recall a 
recent utterance in which the fact is 
stated that one-fourth of a ton of alumi- 
num, worth more than $6,000, is con- 
tained ina ton of clay ; but bewailing the 
fact that while we had abundance of clay 
and water-power, Omniscience seemed 
to have forgotten to remember to ap- 
portion to California her due share of 
the common inheritance of available 
carbon, to assist.in coaxing this shy 
metal from the haunts of its obstinate 
mineral associates. And yet, as I have 
shown, this water-power gives us the 
concentrated essence of fuel. 

I could fill a large book with a des- 
cription of the later processes for 
extracting aluminum, and its multitude 
of valuable applications to the industries 
and sciences of today. I could show 
that even now it has rendered practical 
the project hitherto deemed visionary 
of permitting man to navigate the air 
with far greater celerity than he now 
does the ocean. But to what purpose ? 
What I have already narrated are sober, 
every-day, stubborn facts, putting to 
shame the vivid fictions of those old un- 
known romancers of the “ Arabian 
Nights,”” whose ascendancy in that field 
is as fixed as that of Shakspeare in the 
drama. And yet probably the majority 
of my readers will think that I have 
some little skill in the art of mendacity, 
and remain obstinately incredulous of 
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these alleged wonders, as they did in the 
halls of Congress, when roars of con- 
temptuous laughter greeted Morse’s 
modest petition for a small appropria- 
tion to pay the board and expenses of 
lightning as a district messenger-boy 
between Washington and Baltimore. 
Some people have to submit toa surgical 
operation to enable a new idea or a 
strange fact to be obtruded inside their 
skulls. 

In direct connection with this electric 
smelting process, comes the equally re- 
markable electric welding invention of 
Thomson-Houston. By this method two 
bars or pipes of the same metal, or even 
dissimilar metal, can be so nicely welded 
together that they will break anywhere 
else in preference to the point of union. 
Electric welding is thus practiced daily 
in the great machine-shops of this city, 
and must soon banish that most ancient 
of wind-bags, the bellows, from the shop 
of the smaller metal-worker, much to his 
physical comfort, and the improvement 
of his personal appearance. It has 
already been applied to the construction 
of very long continuous railway-rails, 
welded smoothly together after being 
placed on the road-bed, thus immensely 
reducing the wear and tear of the pon- 
derous wheels upon the ends of the rails. 
The welding operation occupies about 
fifteen seconds. The railsare first placed 
in contact, and a current of low voltage 
is then passed through them. They are 
then slightly separated, when the arc is 
formed, as with the carbons in the arc- 
light of our streets. When the intense 
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heat has produced the proper welding 
point, which the skilled artisan infallibly 
knows by the color, a slight pressure 
upon one against the other is given, and 
a perfect union is at once effected. 
There are many other features in the 
field of electrical development which are 
hardly less remarkable than those which 
I have described. Indeed, scarcely a 
week passes that there is not announced 
some new and surprising discovery 
in electro-static or dynamic science, 
which promises to enlarge the already 
broad field which electricity has opened 
to man’s exploration. Not only can 
we avail ourselves by it of the bound- 
less waste forces of the universe as they 
hourly manifest themselves through 
wind and water, but we can and do store 
away the imponderable energy produced 
by them as we now do gas and water, to 
do our bidding at the pressure of a but- 
ton. Stored electricity is lighting our 


railway trains, has banished horses for- 
ever from the street cars of several of our 
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cities, and even drives the letter-carrier’s 
tricycle in London; it has banished 
steam from scores of pleasure yachts and 
passenger boats, and it is rapidly displac- 
ing the galvanic battery from the tele- 
graph lines, from the chemist’s work- 
shop, and the physician’s laboratory. 
Its latest promise is to transmit our 
mail and express packages across the 
continent inside of twenty-four hours, 
and the inventor’s exhibit has been sat- 
isfactory enough to induce the formation 
of a company which undertakes to con- 
struct an initial line from New York to 
Pittsburg. Another shows us how the 
exact fac-simile of an entire page of a 
daily paper, pictures and all, may be 
‘transmitted over the wires in less time 
than is consumed by a ten-word message. 
And Edison tells us he will teach us to 
see our absent friends by telegraph six 
hundred miles away ! 

Of these and other phases of this great 
subject, I hope to treat briefly in a suc- 


ceeding number. 
Alvan D. Brock 





THE long procession of summer days 
has passed,— soft, rainless, full of sweet 
airs, sweet sights and sounds, yet not 
monotonous, for countless variations of 
wind and fog have varied the tempera- 
ture, the sky, the aspect of everything, 
and given each hour a beauty and color 
of its own. 

One morning you woke to a dull gray 
lowering sky,—a high fog,—which would 
last all day or several days, and soften 
thetints of the light brown earth and yel- 
low fields, while it deepened the green of 
oaks and sycamores. 

Again you looked out on gardens drip- 
ping with dew, pepper boughs tipped 
with gems, roses nodding, birds sipping 
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the moisture and preening their feathers 
after a bath. A low fog had come in 
the night, and answered the purpose of 
a summer shower. 

Again the sun streamed early into 
your chamber, a brisk wind came from 
the clear blue sea, and the white clouds 
lay piled above the mountains or sailed 
away over the sky. The Southern Cali- 
fornia summer you found to be by no 
means the hot and cloudless period your 
ignorant imagination had painted it. 

So the days have gone on till the end 
of July, and everybody says, “ What a 
perfect summer,” and dreams of no break 
to this spell of content. The twenty- 
sixth of July is a warm day—an unusual- 
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ly warm day. The shade, of which we 
are usually a little cautious, is welcome 
today. We think of the laborers out in 
the fields, and remember with comfort 
that sunstrokes are unknown in this 
part of California. 

There is little air stirring and the sea 
is merged in alight bluehaze. Towards 
the end of the day the mountains grow 
wonderfully clear. From eight to fifteen 
miles away, they seem within reach of 
our hands. “Ah!” we say, “if it were 
winter we should know what was com- 
ing. This clearness is a sure sign of 
rain.” 

The daily drive —an unusual circum- 
stance —is deferred till after sunset, 
and by one consent we turn straight to- 
wards the sea. But even at the edge of 
the water the air seems lifeless. 

The sun has left a deep orange belt 
in the Western sky. It throws over the 
water a weird, greenish light, and the 
great waves roll up and fall heavily on 
the sand. Old stories of spells and en- 
chantments come into one’s mind. The 
very sounds are dull and dead. The 
birds have gone tosleep. Natureseems 
breathless, waiting for something, we 
know not what. Turning away at last 
from the sea, we have driven but a few 
rods when the mystery is explained. 
Across the lifeless air sweeps a hot, stifl- 
ing blast as from the mouth of a furnace. 
It is not to be mistaken ; we have never 
felt it before but we know it at once. 
It is the Mojave,—the hot wind from 
the desert. 

The first puff is followed by a cooler 
current of air, and for the first few mo- 
ments hot and cold succeed one another 
as if the door of some gigantic oven 
were opening and shutting. But soon 
the steady hot current sets in. It in- 
creases in violence and if possible grows 
hotter. 

The horses .are nervous and restive, 
and we now recall the uneasiness of all 
the animals about the place during the 
day, as well as many symptons in our- 
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selves of nervous irritability. The air 
is full of electricity, and later in the even- 
ing such signs of it are seen as are con- 
nected in our minds with extreme cold. 
Brisk brushing of the hair produces 
sparks, and silk snaps and crackles un- 
der the hand. 

The wind grows more furious. The 
trees strain and creak as against a blast 
of March. The airis full of dust, falling 
leaves and twigs, and the various debris 
with which the long dry summer. has 
strewn the ground. 

All through the night the tempest 
rages, howling down the chimneys, 
shrieking round the corners, uprooting 
trees, carrying off roofs of sheds, and 
leveling corn and grain, while at the 
same time the heat remains unabated. 
The glass of the window panes is hot to 
the touch, and if in despair you throw 
up the sash the stifling blast soon be- 
comes intolerable. The greatest relief 
is washing the face and hands at fre- 
quent intervals, or hanging a damp cloth 
in an open window, in which case it is 
dry in a few minutes. 

Sleep, except in comfortless snatches, 
is out of the question. And morning 
brings no respite. The wind never 
flags, and the sun burns with an intens- 
ity not to be expressed in words. Even 
flies, bees, and wasps are overcome and 
fall lifeless about the doors and win- 
dows, or swarm into the house for ref- 
uge at every chance. The birds are 
nowhere to be seen, sheltering them- 
selves probably as best they can in the 
deepest depths of the forest. 

We try to think of some experience 
worse than this. Nothing suggests it- 
self except a plague of locusts brought 
by the simoon in Algiers, an account of 
which, by Alphonse Daudet, one of us 
had recently read. The story is now 
read aloud with a suitable chorus of 
groans. And we agree that that was not 
so bad as this, because in that case, there 
were the locusts to be killed. For 


us, there is nothing that can be done. 
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Life becomes simply endurance, while 
as the day wears on an element of actual 
terror is added to our misery. 

Summer in Southern California is a 
season of rest for both nature and man. 
None but the deeper rooted plants and 
those under constant irrigation present 
any degree of freshness, and the fields 
and uncultivated country are covered 
with stubble, as with us in November, 
or with dry grasses, weeds, and wild 
grain, growing dryer and dryer every 
day. The farmer or ranchman spends 
his summer, as the farmer at the East 
spends his winter,—in resting from his 
more active labors, and making prepara- 
tion as far as possible for the coming 
season. 

The easiest way to clear the ground 
for next year’s crop is to burn it over, 
and all but the exceptionally cautious, 
are accustomed to resort to this method 
to a greater or less extent. The new 
settler, anxious to clear his land of 
trees and underbrush, is only too likely 
to set fire to some out of the way corner 
of his “claim” ; and the son of the soil, 
the native Mexican, isstill more inclined 
to save himself trouble in this way. 
Parties of campers, morever, going out 
from the towns, are not always careful 
about extinguishing their fires, and ex- 
plorers for mines have been known, it 
is said, to reduce theirlabors by burning 
their way before them. 

From these various causes it is not 
surprising that towards the end of every 
summer, forest fires break out in the re- 
mote districts or on the mountain sides, 
doing more or less mischief according 
to circumstances; and, though the State 
Forestry Commission has for several 
years made efforts to enforce the law 
against reckless burning of fields or 
woods, it has never yet succeeded in se- 
curing the conviction of an offender. 

On the afternoon of July 27th, three 
such fires were discovered on the sides 
of the mountains surrounding this Mo- 
jave-visited valley. They appeared al- 
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most simultaneously, and in less than 
an hour had made alarming progress. 
Everything was of course in their favor ; 
herbage and underbrush dry as timber, 
and wood heated to within a few de- 
grees of the blazing point ; wind ready 
to fan each spark into a flame, and carry 
masses of burning material to start an- 
other fire; worst of all, a general lack 
of water, for the mountain gullies, filled 
in winter with rushing streams, were 
dry today as Egyptian sands. 

As night came on, and these fires 
swept rapidly down the mountains, while 
the storm showed no sign of abatement, 
the outlook was not far from desperate. 
The aspect of the lower hill-tops, with 
flames bursting out at many points, the 
sky filled with flickering red light, 
against which the figures of men and 
horses stood out with startling effect, 
the roaring and shrieking of the wind, 
—all this, combined with the exhaust- 
ing heat, produced a feeling of indes- 
cribable dread. 

The fires added little, probably, to the 
heat, except to those in their immediate 
vicinity. Before their appearance, ther- 
mometers had stood at 110° in the shade, 
and beyond this point few cared to in- 
vestigate. Indeed, as night came on 
there was work more serious to do. 
The men of every household went out 
to fight the flames. The women were 
busy packing their valuables and making 
ready their families, in the prospect, 
every inoment probable, of being obliged 
to flee from their homes. 

The wind became gusty and shifting. 
No one could tell where it would go 
next. And the fires, beginning at three 
distant points, were rapidly converging. 
Horses and wagons stood loaded and 
ready at many doors, and it was a night 
of fearful exertion and untold endur- 
ance. 

In the morning, however, only five or 
six families found themselves homeless. 
Twelve buildings were completely des- 
troyed. But these figures give no im- 
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pression of the devastation of the night. 
The houses consumed were at great dis- 
tances from one another, and the very 
bread of life was represented by the 
wide, open fields or wooded country be- 
tween them. One man depended for 
his living on his oak wood, and it lies 
today in ashes before him. Another 
lost cattle or horses — another his poul- 
try — another his great stacks of hay — 
another his plantation of pampas, the 
plumes of which would have brought 
him at least a thousand dollars this Fall. 

The houses that. were saved were 
saved by the most persevering exertions 
and liberal use of the scanty supply of 
water stored up in tanks. They stand 
today in the midst of blackened fields, 
no vestige of fence or garden or trees 
aboutthem. Giants of the forest, which 
were the growth of centuries and the 
pride of this generation, lie charred and 
lifeless today, and fearful tragedies 
among the citizens of the wood are hint- 
ed at in blackened birds’ nests or the 
bones of various little creatures. 

But at two o'clock in the morning of 
the 28th, the wind suddenly dropped. 
Blessed dispensation! The lull wakened 
the children, who had fallen into weary 
slumbers. Men ventured to pause a 
moment in their work. Women stopped 
their packing to give thanks. 





For half an hour there was a dead 
calm — hot and breathless. Thena soft 
breeze from the sea sprang up. Most 
blessed boon! It was a warm breath 
still, but it came from the sea! The 
Mojave was over! 

The flames crept gently now over the 
hiils, and the work of subduing them, 
though it lasted till daybreak, was one 
of comparative ease, and was accom- 
plished with hope and courage. The 
sun rose on the desolation we have brief- 
ly noted, but on a hopeful and thankful 
community, breathing freely once more 
and grateful (for once) for the common 
air. 

Fire, of course, may come at any time 
and in any place. The Mojave it was 
which was the peculiar and most fearful » 
element in this experience, the propel- 
ling and stimulating force that urged the 
fire to do its worst, but which alone can 
be counted as nothing less than a 
scourge. 

The Mojave, however, be it thankfully 
recorded, is limited in its reach, and in- 
frequent even in its narrow circle. 
“Once in seven years you may look for 
it,” say the old and easy-going Califor- 
nians. “Once in three or four years,” 
say more accurate and careful observ- 
ers. Once in a lifetime, say we, is 
enough. 

S. W. Wettzel. 





THE LUCK OF A SILVER MINE. 


THERE’S news in the busy village, all the town is wild today, 

For the mine in the mountain yonder is full of silver, they say, 

And the man who leased the region is young, he is debonnair, \ 
And before the moon is full again he will be a millionaire. 


Just a dollar was in his pocket, perhaps a year ago, 
When, with youth and hope, he came out here to see what he could do. 
The land was so cheap he leased it for a song, the men declare, 

And since they have struck the silver, why, he is a millionaire. 
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They said when the news was told him, of the silver in the mine, 


His breath came quick as he whispered low, “ Thank God, O Geraldine.” 


“Now, boys, bring on your forces, we will work by night and day, 
For in two months’ time my lease expires, and I must be away.” 


So by day and night they press there, the miners from far and near, 
And the deeper down the diggings, the richer the veins appear. 

The lad himself is everywhere, and says in his quick, bright way, 
“Now, boys, we must work like blazes, for the lease expires in May.” 


O never did sunlight seem so lovely, or stars so softly shine, 

The day went speeding along on wings for him who owned that mine. 
And when the work was over, and the moon rose bright and fair, 
From his bosom he took a golden lock, a leck of golden hair. 


“The world has nothing too precious for her, the darling, the dear,” 
lf he could but find some jewel sweet enough for her to wear. 
And from the city he ordered a necklace of rarest pearl, 

And laid it with tender fingers by the shining, golden curl. 


O how sweetly, on bright glad wings, the days went speeding away, 
And, at last, the lease expired, in the leafy month of May, 

In all his race there had never been a man so rich as he, 

As he turned his eager face to a city beside the sea. 


The train drags on too slowly, for his heart is already there, 

In the still old town, with the giant trees, and the sea and the salt air, 
O what will she say, the darling! And how will her brown eyes glow, 
When he tells how they found the silver, only two short months ago. 


The weary journey is ended, and he turns his eager feet, 

Into the shade of the swinging trees, the old familiar street, 

And out from the ivy-covered church there comes a wedding train. 
What strange, what ghostly fancy has seized upon his brain! 


In the low-roofed porch she lingers, the bride, she is strangely fair. 
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The lad stands watching with folded arms—did I say she had golden hair? 


O God of love, be merciful! He pushes the crowd aside, 


His heart stands still, but his white lips cry, “My darling is the bride!” 


M. S. Bacon. 


























THE UNION OR 

AN engrossing topic of the year is that 
relating to the commerce and traffic of 
the country; in comprehensive bearings. 
These embrace inland traffic and ocean 
commerce. As inland transportation, by 
railroad, has become the chief factor in 
this traffic, which is now expanded to 
continental conditions, the subject is of 
utmost magnitude. The United States 
is most gravely interested. The Domin- 
ion of Canada, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, on the North, and 
Mexico, to the South, have, by their dis- 
tinctive railway systems, materially af- 
fected the situation, as concerns the 
United States. As matters exist, the 
railroads of Mexico offer no menace to 
the traffic of the United States, certainly 
not to our commerce. These roads are, 
instead, and are likely to continue, val- 
uable auxiliaries. The railroad system 
of the Dominion of Canada, as condi- 
tions exist, must be regarded in different 
light. These conditions were not fore- 
seen, unless by those of singular pres- 
cience. There is now an awakening to 
the great importance of the subject. It 
is actually of the first magnitude in mat- 
ters which involve more than considera- 
tion of the effect, in future, upon our 
ocean commerce and inland trade. The 
protection and the defence of the United 
States, in a national point of view, are 
in a great degree affected. The Domin- 
ion stands as an aggressive and gradually 
encroaching competitor upon our north- 
ern border, all the way across the conti- 
nent, in respect to inland transportation. 
Beyond this, she is a growing menace 
and a formidable rival in relation to the 
commerce of the Pacific. To her aid 


and support is the mighty power and 
vast wealth of the Imperial Kingdom — 
the boasted Mistress of the Seas — and 
British domination is an inflexible policy 
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to which every arm and every resource 
of the ambitious Empire is ceaselessly 
directed in every quarter of the globe. 
The Canadian Pacific railway has made 
this contest for the mastery of the trans- 
continental traffic and of the commerce 
of the Pacific feasible, if not facile as 
well. In connection with the railway, 
lines of ocean steamers across the Atlan- 
tic to Canadian ports, and from British 
Columbia to the ports of the Pacific, are 
already established, to assure the connec- 
tion with England, and to secure the 
most valuable of this very lucrative and 
increasing traffic to the British Empire. 

This is the broad situation. The con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road, and the means employed in its 
management and operation, have made 
apparent the ulterior purpose of the Brit- 
ish Government, in its policy toward the 
United States. The monopoly of the 
commerce of the world, of the carrying 
trade, is the paramount policy of Eng- 
land. To obtain it, she abolished her 
system of excessive duties ; and to -re- 
tain it, she holds to the peculiar system 
of Free Trade, by which she imposes a 
tariff sufficient to supply the revenues 
of the kingdom upon less than a dozen 
commodities which cannot be produced 
at home, while she opens her ports to 
productions of the whole world which 
her population require ; and to the pro- 
duction of these free duty commodities 
her own soilis inadequate. Tobacco will 
not grow in England, neither will cotton. 
Yet England imposes an exorbitant tax 
on tobaccd, and to make sure matter of 
the enormous revenue, controls the trade 
herself. As with spirits and some other 
commodities, tobacco is an article that 
all classes of persons consume and will 
have. England cannot manufacture to- 
bacco into any form to command mark- 
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ets abroad in trade competition. It is 
at home only that consumption is ef- 
fected and desired. Hence the exces- 
sive duty. With cotton the conditions 
are totally dissimilar. In geographical 
aspect, England is isolated. She has a 
population beyond the capacity of her 
soil to subsist. She depends upon her 
manufactures and not upon her products. 
Her native iron and coal are as the back- 
bone of the kingdom. But her manu- 
factures of cotton fabrics are of vast im- 
portance. With these she can compete 
in the markets of the world, and her 
manufactures of iron and her coal are 
invaluable adjuncts. 

To her manufacturing industries Eng- 
land sacrifices her agricultural interests. 
This policy is the foundation of her 
singular system of Free Trade, which 
abandons Protection to the agricultural- 
ist, in order to assure profit to the man- 
ufacturer. By this policy England 
thrives. She consults the greatest inter- 
ests of the greatest number of her peo- 
ple, and legislates accordingly. She 
has to her support her colonies and 
possessions in the vast domain upon 
which the sun never sets, nor ceases to 
set. These, from the Dominion of Can- 
ada to Australasia, are still English in 
sentiment and loyalty. From these evi- 
dences of devotion to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment the people of the states of the 
United States can derive a wise lesson 
in the regulation of their own conduct 
toward their own broad country. The 
action of Congress will manifest the 
quality of the consideration and the 
fervency of the devotion, on the part of 
the representatives of the States of the 
Union. The ensuing session should 
determine this very important matter. 

Directly involved is the question 
briefly stated : Shall the Government of 
the United States favor the interests of 
the British Empire, in matters of inland 
trade and ocean commerce, to the dis- 
advantage of the interests of its own 
citizens? The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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road is essentially a British road. It 
was devised in British minds; it was 
built by British capital, it is operated 
by British managers. The Dominion of 
Canada is simply as a British custodian. 
The British Government has never 
ceased to regret the Northwest Boun- 
dary treaty of 1846, by which the de- 
mands of the United States to the 
territory to the forty-ninth parallel were 
conceded, and the surrender was made 
of all the British claims. At that time 
the vast territory of the Pacific, embrac- 
ing the Oregon of today, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, was comparatively 
unknown, either in the United States or 
in England. The general impression 
was that the territory was valueless, 
except as to its geographical conditions 
upon the ocean coast, in view of harbors 
and for advantages of navigation. In 
accordance with these views, England 
abandoned her claim to the territory 
north of the Columbia river, to Puget 
Sound, and to the possessions south of 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 
Following that Northwest Boundary 
treaty have occurred the cession, by con- 
quest and purchase, of California; the 
discovery of gold; the development of 
Oregon and of the territories that have 
been carved from her; the inestimable 
value of Puget Sound as a harbor, and, 
an anchorage for shipping and for fleets ; 
the discovery of the magnificence of the 
forests of the Sound, and their useful- 
ness and profit ; the exploitation of the 
wealth of the mines of gold, of iron and 
of coal; and the paramount worth of the 
Columbia and of Puget Sound in com- 
mercial aspects. These are, to the Brit- 
ish Government, as the awakening from 
a stupor to one who has, while in it, 
abandoned or surrendered precious pos- 
sessions to another too formidable to 
fight and too wary to be taken at disad- 
vantage. But always grasping, always 


aggressive, always arrogant and mina- 
tory, and always crafty, the British 
Government seeks to recover by tact 
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and finesse that which has been lost by 
other means. To possess the transpor- 
tation of a country is virtually to own 
that country; to extract and enjoy the 
profits of the products and of the indus- 
try of the country, with full exemption 
from the burdens of taxation and every 
other contingency of habitation and 
community association. This is the 
position that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road enjoys in the United States, as the 
conditions exist. 

The Congress of the United States 
has imposed upon the railroads of the 
country a general law which, in effect, 
subjects them to penalties, while it ad- 
mits the Canadian Pacific road to tres- 
pass with absolute impunity. This is 
the Interstate Commerce law. It is 
misnamed, but this is its least fault. A 
more appropriate terminology would be 
Interstate Transportation law. Com- 
merce is more comprehensive than 
traffic, more expansive than transporta- 
tion. Transportation is simply the carry- 
ing of commodities which constitute 
commerce. The commerce of a country 
is made up from the products of the 
tillers, from the work of the manufac- 
tories, from the industries of every kind, 
upon the one hand, and upon the other 
from everything which comes from 
abroad to supply the community with 
commodities which are not produced at 
home and are desirable. The transpor- 
tation of all these commodities, coming 
and going, constitute the commerce. 
In domestic relations, this is termed 
trade, or traffic. Between distant coun- 
tries, commerce is the more definite and 
customary term. 

A fair and just consideration of the 
Interstate Commerce law requires that 
the distinction between commerce and 
transportation should be understood. 
The law does not regulate inland com- 
merce, as it purports; it confines its 
powers to transportation. It operates, 


by the commission, in such manner as 
to divert, impede, and injure local traffic, 
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in many cases. In other cases the law 
has the effect, as it is enforced and as 
matters exist, to materially favor and 
substantially benefit the Canadian Paci- 
fic railroad, and to work corresponding 
harm and damage to the American roads. 
The law does this ; it imposes conditions 
upon the American roads, all the way 
across the continent, in addition to the 
burdens put upon them by State legisla- 
tion and local authorities, from which 
the Canadian road is entirely exempt. 
The United States has no authority to 
regulate the manner of operating the 
Canadian road ; it cannot impose upon 
that road any of the regulations that ap- 
ply to American roads. But the United 
States has the authority to restrict the 
manner of inland transportation, just as 
it exercises authority to regulate coast 
and foreign commerce. Foreign vessels 
of every nation are allowed to bring their 
cargoes and carry exports from the ports 
of the United States. But foreign ves- 
sels are inhibited from plying or from 
trading between American ports. The 
traffic and commerce of the world, in 
foreign bottoms, enjoys full equality with 
that in American bottoms; but in the 
home and coast traffic, the United States 
assumes complete protection to Ameri- 
can vessels, and permits no trespass 
upon it. Only an American vessel is 
allowed to trade between any of the 
American ports, from Maine to Oregon, 
or to the ports of Alaska. Yet the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railroad is permitted to 
take freight from any station in any part 
of the East and transport it to any sta- 
tion on the Pacific coast, by arrangement 
with local roads ; and in this transporta- 
tion the Interstate Commerce law, so 
called, not only protects the Canadian 
road, and allows it free swing to cut rates 
and to go as it pleases, but practically 
encourages this order of cut-throat com- 
petition by a foreign road, by crippling 
every American road, and preventing 
self-protection by severe penalties. The 
situation is this: Under the Interstate 
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Commerce law, together with the laws 
of the several States, an American train 
starts from the easternmost station on 
the Atlantic for the westernmost station 
upon the Pacific, and in addition to the 
requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce law, it must also submit to the ex- 
actions of the law of every State through 
which it passes. It is hampered and 
taxed from ocean to ocean. But this is 
not all, or the worst. Railroads are not 
as vessels. Except upon canals, there is 
no tax upon the means of transportation 
by vessels. Rivers and lakes are free of 
taxation. Railroads are constructed and 
must remain as built. The track is as 
an anchorage and is made real property, 
subject to State and local taxation. In 
some States the modern institutions 
known as State Boards of Equalization 
are not yet founded. In these States 
the taxation of property is left entirely 
to County Boards. Assessments in coun- 
ties depend very much upon the fancy 
of the Assessor and the temper of the 
community. To relieve themselves, this 
or that community think it a very proper 
thing to adopt the popular idea—“ cinch 
the railroads!”” An appeal is some- 
times simply a delay with added costs at 
last to be paid ; in any event it is vexa- 
tious, and engenders more antagonism. 
The railroad is the ultimate sufferer. 
Thus stands the case with the American 
roads. The provision of the Interstate 
Commerce law, by which the “ pooling ” 
of railroads is prohibited, further aggra- 
vates the situation. 

The Canadian Pacific road is exempted 
from every one of these exactions upon 
American roads, as its trains come 
through American territory. It is not 
subject to the Interstate Commerce law. 
It neither owes allegiance nor acknowl- 
edges submission to the government of 
the United States; it is independent 
upon American territory, while every 
American road is subjective. Built by 
British capital, operated in the interests 
of the Dominion, in accordance with 
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British interests, favored by the local 
government in the exemption of taxes 
for twenty years, endowed with enor- 
mous grants of land and privileges, in 
comparison with which the most extrav- 
agant that have been granted to Amer- 
ican overland roads by Congress appear 
stinted, and backed by all the power of 
the home and the Imperial Govern- 
ments, encouraged and sustained by 
British merchants and manufacturers 
and shipping magnates, the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad occupies the phenome- 
nal distinction upon the continent of 
North America of unstinted support at 
home and in England, and of surpassing 
favoritism in the United States — a fav- 
oritism on the part of the Government 
which is denied to the overland roads of 
the United States. 

Immediately following the compelled 
acknowledgment of the Independence 
of the original States of America by 
the British Government, the merchants 
of London, who had enjoyed the great 
profits of the traffic with the Colonies, 
and appreciated its greater worth in the 
future, sent to the chief ports of the in- 
fant Republic cargoes of merchandise 
that were offered in the markets of Bos- 
ton and Salem, of Newport and Phila- 
delphia, and of Norfolk and New York, 
at prices much below the rates at which 
American merchants could compete 
with them. The object was apparent. 
American common sense discovered it. 
American patriotism spurned it. Their 
country and American interests were 
held in loftier estimation than all the 
wealth of Great Britain could overcome, 
than all the blandishments of British 
tact could seduce. The power of the 
British Government had been exhausted 
in the seven years’ war to subjugate the 
Colonies; the people of the States of 
America were equally as invincible in 
maintaining the noble independence 
they had in war achieved, in their 
sweeter triumphs of peace, and in the 
pursuits of business. They desisted 
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from the “Boston Tea Party’’ demon- 
strative behavior ; but with similar spirit 
they let the British goods severely alone, 
and patronized only their own patriot 
fellow citizens. The imported London 
merchandise either rotted in the ware- 
houses or was shipped back to its own- 
ers. The lesson will not be amiss in 
these days of individual profit weighed 
against the consequences to result from 
neglect of true patriotic duty. 

It is not within the purview of this 
article to discuss the details or deal with 
the statistics of the subject. In “An 
Open Letter to the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Relations with Cana- 
da,” by Mr. A. N. Towne, third Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
bearing date June 20, 1889, the whole 
matter is set forth in lucid, terseand sin- 
gularly instructive manner. Mr. Towne 
has had forty years of experience in the 
operating and management of railroads, 
ail the way from local and divisional em- 
ployment, to the superintendancy of the 
oldest overland railroad of the country. 
He states facts and gives figures. The 
logic of his argument isincontrovertible, 
and his comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject, as an eminently practical 
authority, is. made clear and conclusive 
in every statement, view and proposition. 
The reference to this very valuable con- 
tribution for public understanding and 
Congressional action, is made to enable 
any who are interested to study the im- 
portance of the subject, as it concerns 
the future of American traffic and of 
American commerce. 

Besidesthis contribution of Mr. Towne 
there is to similar purpose the action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, and the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the conference of leading citizens 
of the Pacific Coast, by invitation of the 
Chamber for the purpose, held in this 
city during the closing days of August. 
Representatives were present from Port- 
land and Astoria, from Tacoma, and 
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from other points of commercial impor- 
tance in Washington, soon to be a 
State. The conference made expres- 
sion of views, and agreed upon a course 
which cannot fail to have good effect 
upon Congress, to such amendment 
of the Interstate Commerce law as 
will relieve the situation, so far as the in- 
terests of transportation are concerned, 
with due regard to the protection of 
American roads from the ruinous con- 
test waged by the Canadian Pacific road. 

Within thirty years the English spar- 
row has been introduced in the United 
States. The parties to the introduction 
thought only of the gratification of their 
own fancy and desire. They were Eng- 
lish born, and the sparrow was a bird of 
their earliest and cherished memories. 
Thousands of the sparrows were import- 
ed. The government facilitated the 
importation, and enabled their distribu- 
tion throughout the States and Terri- 
tories. They were mainly the States of 
the North in which the sparrows weve 
distributed — the States bordering upon 
the Canadian Dominion line, and the 
belt of States next adjoining upon the 
south ; all above the Mason and Dixon 
intangible line of the period of slave- 
holding. Itis remarkable and suggestive 
that these boundaries likewise include 
the States which are now most affected 
by the Canadian Pacific railroad. The 
sparrows were welcomed as a joy, if not 
a:‘blessing. They became numerous in 
the States across the continent. They 
overran California and pervaded the Pa- 
cific Coast. State legislation and local 
ordinances protected them. The Eng- 
lish sparrow was not to be harmed or 
shot. The game laws, which allowed 
the killing of every species of native 
and migratory birds in the open season 
— birds of song and beauty and of gen- 
eral delight —were not extended to the 
imported sparrows ; they alone were pro- 
tected. Only to the English sparrow 
was granted the complete privilege of 
town and country. 
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Some knowldge of the nature and hab- 
its of the English sparrow, as the bird 
has developed in the United States, and 
something more of the consequences of 
his presence in this country, has been 
acquired in these thirty years. As with 
the rabbits in Australia — introduced to 
gratify a fancy of a native Englishman 
who cherished home memories — they 
have multiplied to millions, and their 
destructiveness to crops and every spe- 
cies of useful vegetation has become of 
such magnitude that a million of dollars 
is offered for their extermination. It is 
too late. The rabbits will continue to 
multiply in Australia; the English spar- 
row will exist and increase in the United 
States, and make its presence as a cal- 
amity. Already Michigan is offering a 
bounty of a half cent for every scalp of 
an English sparrow. Ohio pays ten 
cents a dozen for sparrow scalps ; and 
the legislature of New York has enacted 
that it shall be a misdemeanor to wit- 
tingly give food or protection to the 
English sparrow. 

Besides the fancy and desire for the 
English sparrow, at the time of the in- 
troduction of the birds in this country, 
it was held out that the species were 
invaluable for their insectivorous quali- 
ties—they would rid orchards of destruc- 
tive bugs, and be a profit to the fruit 
grower and the farmer. The English 
sparrow has amply developed his real 
qualities. The American orchardist and 
farmer, and all others, have learned by 
costly experience ; the English sparrow 
is insectivorous, but, between the rav- 
ages of the insects and the destructive- 
ness of the sparrows, the fruit-grower 
prefers the bug pests. The English spar- 
row is of the nature of the British bull- 
dog ;—no other species of dog shall have 
place or living if it can be conquered. 
The English sparrow has driven away 
the native birds of sweet notes and en- 
livening chirp —the birds which made 
rural homes delight in their morning 
melody, gave charm throughout the day, 
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and from flower, shrub, and fruit tree 
ridded the preying pests. Their toll of 
compensation was as the sip of the sweet 
extracted by the bee to distill it into 
honey. The toll of the English sparrow 
is as the sway of the freebooter, and no 
other is allowed to share. 

The Canadian Pacific railroad is en- 
couraged and patronized now by many 
of the people of the United States. 
States yield to it all that is required, the 
general government aids it by inaction. 
The road is subsisting upon the traffic 
of the United States. From the accre- 
tions of this traffic British steamships 
will be built, to lure and to wrest from 
the shipping of the United States the 
rich commerce of the Atlantic and the 
monopoly of the carrying trade of the 
Pacific. Dominion legislation and Brit- 
ish capital and Imperial subsidies are to 
the backing of this vast ocean commerce. 
In less than thirty years the people of the 
United States, who received the English 
sparrow as a generous gift, and have 
found the bird to be a pest, will unques- 
tionably learn that, in admitting the 
Canadian Pacific railroad to the advan- 
tages and privileges it now enjoys, they 
have simply repeated the folly of the 
admiscion of the English sparrow. It is 
the old and familiar story of the wooden 
horse of the Greeks, which crafty Ulys- 
ses managed to have the Trojans them- 
selves drag into Troy, by the arts of the 
faithless Sinon. The admission of the 
Canadian Pacific road to the traffic of 
the United States, within the territory 
of the United States, is equivalent to the 
surrender of such territory to the Brit- 
ish interests which control the Canadian 
Pacific. The actual condition should be 
considered. The Canadian Pacific is free 
from all taxation and restraint within 
United States territory, while all of the 
American roads are subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce law, and to the taxation 
imposed by the various States. Besides 
this, the Canadian road is supported by 
home authority, and assisted by the pow- 
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erful backing of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The steamships that are run in 
connection with it upon the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, receive generous subsidies 
from the Dominion and the Imperial 
Government, while to the American 
steamships the General Government at 
Washington contributes no aid what- 
ever. 

With such manifest inequality of oper- 
ating conditions, it is not possible for the 
American roads or the American steam- 
ship lines to compete with or contend 
against the Canadian road and the Brit- 
ish steamships. The Interstate Com- 
merce law forbids the American roads to 
“pool,” or arrange among themselves 
the means by which to make successful 
contention and competition with the 
Canadian road ; and the State taxation to 
which the American roads are subject, 
while the Canadian road is permitted free 
course untaxed, operates as an additional 
advantage to the latter. Practically, it is 
as though the American Government 
bound the arms of the American roads, 
and not only allowed free license to 
the Canadian road on American soil, 
but besides furnished it all the assistance 
required by it short of subsidy, — which 
the Dominion plentifully supplies. 

In this unequal contest and rivalry for 
inland traffic and ocean commerce, there 
can be, eventually, only disaster, if not 
final ruin, to American railroads and 
American steamships. The railroads 
ask no support from federal legislation. 
All that they require from the general 
government is that protection which the 
Constitution guarantees in rights of prop- 
erty and the rights of persons — rights 
which not even the States shall trespass, 
by unjust or excessive taxation, or oth- 
erwise. A fair field is the right of the 
railroads, and no favors should be the 
rule. Against any injustice or extortion 
by the railroads, the Congress of the 
United States and the State legislatures 
are always prepared to provide, in the 
event that the laws which regulate com 
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mon carriers, and the conditions of the 
charters of the roads, prove inadequate 
to the requirements of justice between 
the roads and the people. 

With regard to ocean commerce, a 
different policy should prevail from that 
which was instituted in the early days 
of the Republic. The vast controlling 
powers of the world have since been dis- 
covered; the great agencies to inter- 
communication and commerce have been 
wrought from experiment to marvelous 
accomplishment. Steam and the uses 
of electricity have revolutionized the 
world. The building of iron ships, and 
the spanning of continents with rail- 
roads, have converted commerce and 
traffic from the acctstomed conditions 
of past centuries into the boundiess 
realms that human prescience can yet 
scarcely conjecture. Governments are 
for the people, and should progress 
with the people to the highest en- 
lightenment, to the advancement which 
is compatible with the greatest good to 
all. The Government of the United 
States should be in the lead of every 
other, as concerns the people and the 
glory of the Republic, equally as enlight- 
enment and invention, the application of 
science to the arts, and the greater intel- 
ligence of the people, are superior in kind 
and degree to that of any other nation, 
to any other people of the globe. 

With due reverence and respect for 
the wisdom and purity of the founders, 
the Republic is maintained, inviolate 
and undiminished. Therock upon which 
they built the government is as solid and . 
as firm as the rock upon which the Chris- 
tian faith is invincibly founded. Yet, 
as Christianity has undergone changes 
through these nineteen centuries, and 
is strengthened thereby, likewise have 
important changes during the century 
of the Republicadded strength and given 
greater glory. Theearly National Bank 
was established as a necessity, and at 
last abolished as a power of evil greater 
than of good. Today, the national bank- 
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ing system of the United States is a 
blessing at home and is honored abroad. 
It accommodates the people, and assures 
every person in the complete security of 
his money held in that form. The gov- 
ernment of the United States is the safe 
endorser and the unquestioned security. 

In the early years, and until within the 
last half century, it was the predominant 
principle that the government should 
not engage in internal improvements. 
The exigencies of the Republic and the 
demands of the people have compelled 
the departure from the principle, and the 
benefits are witnessed in our rivers and 
harbors, in the magnificent roads which 
span and bind the continent. The Repub- 
lic of thirteen states, with no ocean shore 
except upon the Atlantic, and a doubtful 
right to a portion of the -Mississippi 
river, has expanded to the boundaries 
of the continent, embraces the Gulf of 
Mexico, owns the entire Mississippi, 
possesses the wealth of the Pacific, and 
extends to the Arctic line upon this 
grandest of oceans. From three millions 
of people the United States has advanced 
to the majesty of sixty millions of free 
men, and there is no longer the blot of 
slavery upon the mightiest Republic of 
any age. 

Linked with internal improvements, 
by the general government, in the esti- 
mation of the people during the early 
period of the Republic, was the subject 
of subsidies to ocean commerce. Nev- 
ertheless, the government gave the New 
England fisheries a drawback on the very 
important commodity of salt, and this 
operated as a bounty. It was urged that 
these fisheries were the nurseries of the 
navy ; that a navy was essential to the 
protection of American commerce ; and 
that the apprenticeship in the fishing 
vessels would produce the able-bodied 
seamen and brave hearts which made a 
navy formidable and invincible. An an- 
alysis of the salt bounty will result in 
the conviction that it was a subsidy to 
promote and aid the fisheries. The 
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United States were without a navy dur- 
ing the administration of Washington. 
The first Secretary of the Navy was ap- 
pointed by President John Adams, in 
the second year of his acministration 
But the New England fisheries were ail 
the time encouraged and aided, although 
the term applied was not “subsidy.” 
Still, that would have been the fitting 
nomenclature. It is remarkable that the 
public sentiment which upheld the salt 
bounty to the fisheries, to nurture and 
supply a navy, should oppose any form 
of aid to encourage and sustain the mer- 
cantile marine of the Republic in the 
lines of ocean commerce, for the reason 
that such aid would be a subsidy. 

This sentiment is most prevalent in 
the States of the early West, now the 
central States of the Union. Yet, less 
than thirty years ago, before overland 
and other lines of railroad had virtually 
annihilated distances, and made Wash- 
ington practically as central as St. Louis, 
the project to remove the National Capi- 
tal from Washington to St. Louis was 
agitated mainly in the West, and by the 
people who strenuously opposed subsi- 
dies to American steamships to ply the 
ocean in competition with the munifi- 
cently subsidized steamships of Great 
Britain. In their eagerness to win favor 
for the removal to St. Louis, the advo- 
cates of the scheme held out extraor- 
dinary inducements. The people of St. 
Louis made dazzling offers. The people 
of Missouri backed them in their prom- 
ises. The necessary Federal buildings 
should be duplicated in St. Louis with- 
out cost to the Federal Treasury. Even 
more extravagent promises were made. 
All these, when fairly analyzed, appear 
as something beyond “subsidy.” They 
must be catalogued as bribes. But all 
the while the representatives of Missouri 
and of the other Western States favor- 
able to the removal, stubbornly resisted 
in Congress every measure which was 
intended to aid and expand American 
commerce upon the two great oceans. 
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Similarly with respect to grants of 
lands torailroads. The clamor is strong 
in antagonism ; strongest in the States 
of the so-called West. With political 
parties, this article has nothing to do. 
But it is significant and interesting to 
point to the remarkable fact that, des- 
pite this opposition and clamor against 
grants of lands to railroads, the first 
grant of lands ever made by Congress 
to aid the construction of a railroad, was 
that to build a railroad from Chicago to 
Mobile, and 2,595,053 acres of govern- 
ment land, in alternate sections along 
the entire line, were voted for the pur- 
pose. The bill for the grant was intro- 
duced by Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
in 1850, and it was supported by every 
Senator from the States of the West. 
It passed both houses of Congress— 
Democrats and Whigs—the former being 
in majority. The grant was unquestion- 
ably a subsidy. The bill was the pre- 
cedent for subsequent similar legislation 
by Congress. 

Investigation of facts and reflection 
lead to the conclusion that the clamor 
against subsidies by the Government is 
sheer demagogy. In every city and 
town the residents continually do that 
which they in turn condemn when the 
government is concerned. When the 
Custom House was ordered built in San 
Francisco by the government, the prop- 
erty owners of the two main divisions of 
the city of that period were vehement 
rivals in the endeavor to secure the loca- 
tion. Toward Clark’s Point—now Broad- 
way—was the plant of business. South 
of California street — then sparsely set- 
tled — was the promise of the future, 
made so by Folsom, Cunningham, Mac- 
ondray, by Howard and Freese, and 
Maynard, and other sagacious prominent 
citizens. Offers of land for the site of 
the contemplated structure were made 
by representatives of the rival owners 
of the lands. These were simply offers 
of subsidy to benefit the parties to the 
offer. Very similar are the movements 
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of today in the matter of the location of 
the Post Office building in San Fran- 
cisco, to be erected at the cost of the 
general government. 

The subsidies granted to British steam- 
ships, by the British government, enable 
Britannia to the supremacy of the seas. 
The neglect and refusal of the govern- 
ment of the United States to aid the 
Collins line of splendid steamers, in 
competition with the British Cunarders, 
thirty years ago, lost to the United 
States the rich traffic of the Atlantic. 
The similar niggardly policy, notwith- 
standing these intervening years of ex- 
perience and example, on the part of 
the government, toward the American 
steamship lines of the Pacific, will as 
surely lose to the United States the cov- 
eted commerce of this vaster ocean. 

There must eventually come a conser- 
vative change of sentiment. The clamor 
against subsidies must give way to alle- 
viate the situation, to inspirit commerce, 
to fortify traffic, and to yield the contri- 
butions of the government to home en- 
terprises, instead of perverting them into 
insidious channels of foreign nature. 
Radically, the government gives subsidy 
to the pre-emptor who locates a quarter 
section at $1.25 per acre; it subsidizes 
mail routes, wherein it extends the ser- 
vice and increases the pay; it is the 
equivalent of a subsidy wherein the gov- 
ernment is concerned when committees 
and commissions are appointed by Con- 
gress to go about the entire Republic, at 
public cost, to investigate and to ascer- 
tain that of which the members of these 
Committees and Commissions are sup- 
posed to have fairinformation. It is the 
individualizing of the subsidy, but the 
germ and substance are in the practice. 

None are more prone to this system 
of subsidies than they who oppose it, in 
community, in State Legislatures, in 
Congress. The legislator who will bend 
every energy to secure a local victory 
which may return him, or promote him, 
is of the type of the “statesman” in 
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Congress who fulminates against sub- 
sidies, and exhausts himself in efforts 
mainly directed to securing his own re- 
election, without consideration whatever 
of the rights and interests of other por- 
tions of the Union. These men yote 
against aid to American commerce be- 
cause theirs is a remote inland constit- 
uency. They likewise declaim against 
railroads, for no better reason than that 
it is popular in their district to do so. 
But in relation to local matters, such as 
procuring an enlargement of a contract 
for mail service in their own State or 
district, which may swell the cost to the 
government from thousands to tens of 
thousands, these peculiar economists 
and strict constructionists appear to 
have no limit of action. The subsidy 
under the name of relief, or urgency, 
which puts into the pocket of a favored 
mail contractor the thousands which are 
extracted from the national treasury, 
they contend, is for the public good. 
Yet every proposition to award Ameri- 
can steamships fair compensation tor 
carrying the mails on ocean routes is 
obstinately opposed, even when more 
than liberal rates are allowed to foreign 
steamers which run in opposition from 
American ports. The fault goes up from 
State legislatures to Congress. It has 
occurred on this coast, in the State of 
Oregon, that a legislator from an inland 
county, who had emigrated from a State 
west of the Mississippi, and had never 
in his life seen a ship or a square-rigged 
vessel, was made Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Commerce, whose 
duties embraced the regulation of the 
ocean port pilotage; and in the same 
State a “statesman ” was elected to rep- 
resent the entire State in Congress, 
whose idea of port dues and pilotage 
was that the vessel was charged accord- 
ing to her length instead of her water 
draft —as, for instance, the vessel of 
200 feet length, drawing fifteen feet 
water, at a rate of six dollars per ton 
pilotage, should pay $1200 instead of 
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$90. Representatives of this order are 
every session sent to Washington, to 
represent their State or district, the 
same as others of like quality of intel- 
lect and statesmanship are sent from 
their counties or districts to the State 
legislatures ; and the votes of this class 
count equally with or against the votes 
of the representatives of broad views 
and highest intelligence. 

With regard to railroads, the trouble 
and evil are similar, but more generally 
felt in immunity, from the conditions of 
the traffic differing from those apper- 
taining to ocean commerce. In the cus- 
tomary vocations of life, men are selected 
for the various positions agreeably as 
they prove their aptitude and merit and 
capability. It is an axiom that “law is 
the perfection of human wisdom.” Sure- 
ly, then, the men selected to make the 
laws ought to be endowed with at least 
an average intellect, and this should be 
improved by observation, study, experi- 
ence, and judgment. Unfortunately, 
this wise requirement is ignored in many 
cases. 

Every interest of the country, great 
and small, is more or less at the mercy 
of incompetent or venal representatives. 
It is the brighter light which attracts ; 
the greater interest which invites cor- 
ruption. The railroads have surpassed 
the steamboats and every other species 
of water craft, in the transportation of 
this vast country. The primitive laws 
relating to common carriers, framed in 
an age before Fulton taught the world 
that steam could be applied in propel- 
ling vessels; before Stephenson had 
evolved the locomotive and rail car, — 
these laws were made in the past age 
of sailing craft on rivers, lakes, and 
canals; of highways, and wagons, and 
stage coaches. As well confine the uses 
of electricity to the condition of the 
whale oil lamps of half a century ago, 
as to limit the regulation of common 
carriers to the laws that ‘governed at the 
time of their adoption. The world has 
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advanced in discoveries, in inventions, 
in broad enlightenment, in universal 
knowledge, and the glories of the future 
are beyond human calculation. The 
most enlightened are agnostics in the 
contemplation of the possibilities of the 
coming centuries of more astounding 
developments. 

The transportation of a country is the 
activity and largely the vitality of a 
country. It is as the arteries and veins 
of the body. It should be wisely regu- 
lated, and it should not be obstructed or 
subjected to harsh conditions. Railroads 
have, more than any and all other agen- 
cies, advanced the marvelous develop- 
ment of this mighty country. Illinois 
alone stands as the grand demonstration 
of the influence and power of railroads 
to improve and to populate a wilderness, 
and found a prosperous State. Fifty 
years ago, the enterprise and sagacity 
of comparatively few in Illinois projected 
and managed to build railroads. The 
obstructionists moaned and howled that 
the extravagance and wild schemes of 
these men of enlarged and advanced 
enterprise would result in the ruin of 
the State. Note the consequences. 
Until then Ohio had been the advanc- 
ing State of the Northwest, as distin- 
guished from the West that Kentucky 
typified. The rivers and the lakes seemed 
to assure to Ohio the supremacy of the 
trade of the Northwest. [Illinois was 
not considered a competitor. Railroads 
wrought the greater development of Chi- 
cago. Porkopolis—the vast mart of the 
Northwest — moved from Cincinnati to 
Chicago. Porkopolis is immovably at 
Chicago. The Illinois which was de- 
clared bankrupted because of her ven- 
tures in railroads fifty years ago, has 
emerged to the distinction of the State 
fourth in rank of population in the 
American Union. In 1820, Illinois was 
lowerthan Delaware and Rhode Island in 
population. In 1850, she had increased 


to nearly one million; and in 1880, the 
census placed her population above three 
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million. Ohio had tenfold the popula- 
tion of Illinois in 1820; now the popula- 
tion of the two States is nearly equal. 
The railroad enterprise of [Illinois 
wrought the change. By it, Chicago 
outstripped Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
and, adhering to it, Chicago maintains 
the supremacy she enjoys. Illinois and 
Chicago serve as examples of the worth 
and power of railroads in promoting the 
development and assuring the growth of 
cities and trade centers, in more rapidly 
advancing the prosperity of the State. 
Transportation is the promoter to traf- 
fic, which must be measured by the fac- 
ilities of communication. The charges 
are borne chiefly by the producer. The 
crop is his, and he must market it. The 
facility and cost of transportation are 
chief factors. Competition and the con- 
dition of the market are to be considered; 
but the means of transportation control 
the traffic. These should be made to 
the better interest of the producer, for 
the benefit of all. Legislation should 
promote the means of transportation, 
and not hamper or burden it. The old 
laws pertaining to common carriers are 
not justly applicable to present condi- 
tions. Laws adapted to the changed 
conditions are required. These should 
be promotive of the public good and not 
oppressive toward the carriers. 
Commerce and transportation are prob- 
lems which will occupy the attention of 
the world in elucidation and practice. 
Changing conditions cause changes of 
manner and create differences of method. 
Practice, experience, study, and intelli- 
gence are the essentials to a full and 
clear comprehension of the question of 
transportation by railroad, and unless 
these qualifications are possessed there 
is possibility of error in the direction and 
supervision. Railroading is within the 
space of life still existent. Men are living 
whose boyhood preceded the first rail- 
road on the American continent. The 
business of railroading, as concerns the 
competition of rival lines of railway, is 
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still undergoing the crucial tests toward 
the survival of the fittest. The commerce 
of the Republic is in similar condition. 
It is an axiom of highest statecraft, 
that the people governed best are gov- 
erned least. It is the misfortune that, 
in a Republic, the men better qualified 
to promote the interests of the people 
and to frame wise !aws, are not chosen 
tothe duty. The observant Roman was 
right in his remarks to the populace of 
the imperial city more than two thou- 
sand years ago, that one who proclaimed 
himself and talked mainly of himself, was 
preferred to the citizen who thought and 
spoke mainly to the benefit of his coun- 
try. The blatant demagogue succeeds, 
and. the conscientious citizen of worth 
and ability fails, by the popular vote. 
These demagogues infest State legisla- 
tures and pervade Congress. Without 
knowledge of commerce they voteto crip- 
ple it, and cry out against subsidies that 
are just and essential to the carrying of 
the mails to foreign lands, while theyclam- 
or for and log-roll tosecure the passage of 
a bill to increase the pay of a local mail 
contractor, or vote for appropriations to 
benefit their district or a local corpora- 
tion. They legislate to govern railroad 
transportation without information upon 
the simplest matter involved in operat- 
ing railroads. The Interstate Com- 
merce law is the existing demonstration. 
The abhorrent, obsolete and absurd laws 
that regulated the weight of the loaf of 
bread and the roll of butter were no 
more unjust or tyrannical than are some 
of the State laws to govern railroads and 
regulate transportation. Congress has 
addéd to the oppression by laws framed 
in similar spirit. These laws affect the 
entire country, but they press upon the 
Pacific coast most damagingly, and Cal- 
ifornia interests suffer the most, in pro- 
portion to her larger population and 
greater importance. It is this discrim- 


inating and unjust legislation which 
makes opportunity for the Canadian Pa- 
cific railroad to operate through the coun- 
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try with free license, and imposes‘upon 
American roads onerous restrictions and 
oppressive obligations to impair their 
ability in competition, to depreciate their 
values, while heavy taxes are exacted by 
State laws. 

In this species of legislation the 
anomaly is presented that a legislator in 
Congress is appointed to a commission 
to investigate and regulate railroads, 
although he has never had an hour of 
experience in railroading beyond the 
opportunities of a passenger; and the 
commission thus made up determine, in 
obedience to popular clamor or preju- 
dices and self-interested local sentiment, 
while the earnest statements of men who 
have passed their mature years in learn- 
ing railroading are rejected and ignored. 
The unfounded expression of the reck- 
less demagogue, with no more real worth 
in character than in property, is accept- 
ed, while the clear testimony of the prac- 
tical railroad man of years of experience 
and honored in society is rejected. This 
is not honest legislation. It is demagogy 
and fraud. Still it is of the legislation 
which prevails in Congress, in connec- 
tion with ocean commerce and the reg- 
ulation of railroads. It allows full license 
and bestows reward to foreign ships and 
Canadian roads, and refuses just aid to 
American ships, and hampers American 
roads with restraints and exactions to 
the detriment of traffic. 

Relief from this order of legislation is 
needed on behalf of the American roads. 
A very different measure of action to- 
ward the Canadian road is essential. 
These changes in legislation should be 
accompanied by equally important 
changes in the aid of ocean commerce, 
As the government of the primitive 
period granted the bounty of free salt to 
the New England fisheries to nurture 
anavy, the government of this period 
should grant subsidies to encourage and 
expand American commerce. The an 
tagonism to internal improvements by 
the general government has disappeared 
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before the vast benefits apparent from 
the improvements in rivers and harbors, 
and the grants of the wilderness to aid 
in the building of the overland railroads 
which have converted these wildernesses 
into settled communities and important 
trade marts. The vehement antipathy 
to a National Bank of the Jacksonian 
period has changed to the general satis- 
faction with which the national banking 
system of the present is regarded. In 
every portion of the Republic a dollar 
note is the equivalent of the American 
dollar, subject to no-discount. It has 
forever driven the fluctuating bank note 
paper of different and distant States 
from the fields of currency, and buried 
the wild-cat institutions beyond the pos- 
sibility of resurrection. 

In view of these bounties of the past, 
and the more advanced sentiment in 
relation to internal improvements and 
national banking, the country should 
further progress to the demands of inter- 
nal traffic, and to the encouragement of 
ocean commerce. The United States, 
peerless in position, commanding the 
two mightiest oceans of the globe, ought 
likewise to rank supreme in the com- 
merce of these oceans, of every sea and 
of every clime. With surpassing native 
forests, with inexhaustible mines of iron 
and coal, of copper and of gold and sil- 
ver, to enable the best ship-building of 
all the world; with the best skilled of 
builders to the accomplishment, and the 
ablest navigators to the service, the 
United States should rank every other 
nation in the magnificence of her ship- 
ping and her commerce. Only upon 
the American continent is one nation 
bounded by the two great oceans, with 
the largest gulf to the south and the 
vastest of lakes upon the northern boun- 
dary; with the grandest rivers of the 
globe coursing this incomparable domain 
from the lakes to the valleys, and from 
the mountains tothe sea. Thus endowed, 
and with the lines of transcontinental 
railroads, the United States should pos- 
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sess the keys to the markets of the 
world, and command the commerce of 
both oceans, of the Pacific islands, of 
Australasia and of Asia. 

It is within the province of Congress 
to make provision for the achievement 
of this splendid destiny. Legislation 
to foster and encourage the inland traf- 
fic and ocean commerce is required. 
To hamper either is to impair both. 
The misnamed Interstate Commerce 
law is a mischievous impediment to 
transportation and thereby trammels 
trade. It operates as a prohibitory tariff 
in some respects; and it usurps the 
rights of owners by virtually compelling 
the use of their property to public 
convenience without just and proper 
compensation. The law trespasses the 
guarantee of the Federal Constitution 
as to vested rights, and sacrifices the 
common carrier to satisfy the clamor ot 
the populace. The sentiment of the in- 
telligent, the property-holding and tax- 
paying community in every State, is 
averse to this species of aggressive and 
illiberal legislation. One of the effects 
of the Interstate Commerce law is to 
cripple American railroad transportation 
to the benefit and profit of the Canadian 
Pacific road. And this advantage ‘is 
pressed further in the putting on of 
ocean lines of steamships between Eng- 
land and the Doniinion, and between the 
Dominion and the ports of the Pacific 
—of Japan, of China and of Australasia. 
The law acts obstructively within the’ 
territory of the United States, as similar 
legislation by Congress, or the lack of it, 
acts as an embargo on ocean commerce. 

There is a sound lesson for the coun- 
try in the ancient fable of “ The Belly ° 
and the Members.” The members 
thought that the belly was getting be- 
yond its fair share of the nourishment 
of the body. The head thought, the 
lungs gave breath, the heart dispersed 
the blood, the arms worked, the legs bore 
all. Belly received everything needful 
to the body — and enjoyed all this. Ac- 
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cordingly, the members set the example 
of this Age and “struck.” Belly suffered 
in consequence. But mark the effect 
upon the strikers. The head drooped 
and could think of no other means of 
sustenance. The lungs ceased to fulfill 
their function, the heart was pulseless, 
the arms were unnerved and powerless, 
the legs could perform no service. The 
common sense of common connection 
was awakened. ‘The striking members 
discerned that although Belly was as a 
sort of bloated holder of every good to 
which they contributed, he was indispen- 
sable to their own existence. Similarly 
with railroads. At first invited, greeted, 
welcomed, in turn they are denounced 
and made the object of political machin- 
ations. The populace clamor, and the 
legislature proceeds to “cinch” them. 
It was the man that warmed the snake 
that the serpent bit. General Sam Hous- 
ton gave as the reason why he had out- 
rageously assailed a friend, that if one 
could not assail his best friends who in 
the world could heassail? Congress acts 
upon the Houston theory and “cinches” 
American railroads, while it bows the 
recognition of ‘go as you please” to the 
Canadian railway ; and refuses fair sub- 
sidy to American steamships, as it tips 
the wink and taps the Treasury to pay 
exorbitant sums to foreign steamships 
for mail service.: Congress assumes the 
privilege to assail its own constituencies 
— except in cases wherein re-election is 
the paramount consideration. Transpor- 
tation bears relation to the vitality of a 
country similar to that of the Belly to 
the whole body—brain, lungs and limbs. 

The statistics and facts incident to the 
situation occasioned by the operation of 
the Interstate Commerce law, in its re- 
straints upon American railroads, and 
the exceptional opportunities it enables 
to the Canadian Pacific road to enjoy in 
the transportation and commerce of the 
United States, as these statistics and 
facts have been set forth by Mr. A. N. 
Towne in his “Open Letter” of June, 
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and since then by the conference held 
in this city during the closing days of 
August, invited by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and attended by 
delegations from the similar organiza- 
tions of Oregon and Washington, have 
made clear the damaging consequences 
which the Interstate Commerce law 
have wrought with regard to American 
railroads, in traffic, and in earnings and 
valuation. The surpassing advantages 
and benefits which accrue to the Cana- 
dian road, and thereby to British lines 
of steamships upon the Pacific, are like- 
wise comprehended in Mr. Towne’s 
admirable letter, and are fully corrobo- 
rated and strengthened in the reports of 
the San Francisco conference of capital- 
ists, bankers, merchants and business 
men of rank and degree. These intelli- 
gently represent the interests and in- 
dustries, the traffic and commerce and 
activities of the coast and of the country. 
They are entitled to the earnest atten- 
tion of Congress, to promote the essen- 
tial reforms in the laws which regulate 
commerce and traffic. 

California and her sister States of the 
Pacific are very much interested in the 
needed improvement in these laws. The 
development of these States into greater 
importance is progressing beyond the 
prophecy of the most sanguine of the 
early period. Ship building has become 
a conspicuous industry of San Francisco 
and of Oregon and Washington. The 
splendid accomplishment of the Char/es- 
ton has called world-wide attention to the 
building of fleetest armored and armed 
war steamers upon this Bay. The many 
steamships and river steamboats, and 
the fleets of sailing vessels of every class 
that have been built upon this coast, in 
this port, at Portland and upon Puget 
Sound, attest the skill of the shipwrights 
and the excellence of the vessels, 
whether of iron and steel, or of native 
woods. 

This immense coast line, from San 
Diego to British Columbia, and thence 
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of Alaska to the Arctic, merits and de- 
mands the attention of Congress, in 
respect to ocean commerce and conti- 
nental traffic. The great lakes eastward 
of the Rocky mountains are shared by 
the Canadian Dominion, and furnish to 
that country a reason for rivalry in trans- 
portation upon that side of the conti- 
nent. But there is ro similar condition 
on this side, westward of the Rocky 
chain. In any view of the subject, the 
American Congress should legislate for 
the welfare of the United States, rather 
than for the subjects of a neighboring 
or foreign country, to the detriment of 
the States. This is the just and need- 
ful legislation which is sought by the 
people of those States of the Pacific. 
The reformation, relief and rightful aid 
is expected of the Congress next to sit, 
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in December. The project of an extra 
session, to sit earlier, is abandoned. The 
regular Congress can legislate to serve 
the requirements of this coast, and this 
is expected of that governing body. 
The five or six States of the Pacific, to 
be represented in the ensuing Congress, 
will not falter or fail, through their Sen- 
ators and Representatives, in the high 
duty to their collective constituencies 
thus imposed. 

Transportation and commerce are the 
tokens of the ebb and flow of productive- 
ness and prosperity, and these are fac- 
tors to’ be fostered at home and protected 
from undue encroachment from abroad. 
America is worthiest to rank first upon 
the seas, and the trade of the continent 
which the Republic spans should be her 
own to command. 

James O'Meara. 





AT THE LAST. 


Wuat do you see, sad faded eyes, 
Gazing abroad so wistfully 
On the shining waste of the summer sea? 
The voiceless threats of storms that rise 
In the red and orange tinted skies? 
Or a snowy sail in the distant west, 
A winged hope for some anxious breast ? 


She lies so still ; she does not hear; 


Sees not the sea. 


Where other scenes 


Her thoughts are far, 


and faces are. 


Long-silent voices at her ear, 

Echo through many a vanished year. 
She breathes the breath of fairer flowers, 
Than open in this world of ours. 


(The red sun dips below the rim.) 
From the vague shadows of her brain, 
A happy, boyish face again 
Looks into hers; years cannot dim 
. Nor changes change her love for him. 
She would not recognize the wraith 
He is today, of youth and faith. 
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Again he clasps her to his breast ! 
Once more she feels the mad refrain 
Of all her pulses beat again— 

The tumult of a love confessed, 

The giving and the taking; blest. 

Again, she sees .in his dark eyes 

The dewy mists of Paradise. 


(How red the narrow sun appears! ) 
She feels to all her finger-tips 
His kisses on her eyes and lips. 
And though that bliss was paid in tears, 
She knows that all the after years 
With garnered joys could blot no part 
Of that sweet memory from her heart. 


(’ Tis gone, the last red line of light.) 
She blesses God the soul can bear 
More than one rose for love to wear. 

And yet upon her heart tonight, 

And to her lips so cold and white, 

She holds that one immortal flower 

That opened in life’s morning hour. 


(How creeps the strange, unearthly gloom.) 
The waters now she cannot see 
Yet there she lies so silently, 
And smiles, as if the faint perfume 
Of-distant gardens filled the room. 
She passes to another shore, 
Where love is linked with pain no more. 











Clara G. Dolliver. 

















A PROVO’ 


Ir the little incident in the war of the 
Rebellion that I am about to relate pos- 
sesses no other claims, it has the merit 
of being true, and—asa natural sequence 
perhaps — will be brief. To substantiate 
this latter statement, I will at once begin 
my story. 

After fighting through the fierce bat- 
tle summers of 1861 and 1862, our regi- 
ment was ordered into winter quarters 
near a pleasant city in the South. 

Soon after we had settled down for a 
good resting spell, our senior captain 
received orders to report with his com- 
pany at. headquarters for “provost mar- 
shal’s”’ duty. 

In a city of the size of the one where 
our captain was “ provo’”’ his duties were 
multifarious. He issued all passes to 
civilians to go out of the city, registered 
all permits to trade granted by the gen- 
eral commanding, regulated the hours of 
opening and closing all places of public 
resort, administered the oath of alle- 
giance, or took the “parole” of appli- 
cants. He held a police court every 
morning, opened a general intelligence 
office in the afternoon, in the evening 
received the report of the officers of his 
guard, and later in the night gave secret 
audience to his paid spies and volunteer 
informers. 

During the day his time was mostly 
taken up in dealing with applicants for 
passes. The greatest number who asked 
for them were colored people, and as it 
was very seldom that they were found 
abusing this privilege by carrying beyond 
the lines anything “contraband of war,” 
they were allowed to go and come freely. 

Among those who called on the cap- 
tain quite often for a pass was a young, 
sprightly mulatto girl, a servant ina very 
high-toned and bitterly rebellious family 
living in the fashionable part of the city. 
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Mary, as the young girl was named, al- 
ways.prefaced her request for a pass to 
go and see her friends in the outskirts 
of the city, just outside the provo’ guard, 
by the offering of a bouquet of the flow- 
ers that were to be seen in every garden 
plot, or as the season grew later, by bring- 
ing one of the superb magnolias for which 
the city was famous. 

The other staff officers used rather to 
envy the Provo’ those creamy-white, de- 
liciously fragrant blossoms, surrounded 
by glossy, dark green leaves, and they 
chaffed him about Mary’s decided,pref- 
erence for himself; but he took their 
jokes —as he did the flowers — with 
good-natured indifference. 

One day, however, as Mary handed 
him her customary offering, he was seen 
to gaze at it more intently than usual, 
and then to drop it into his desk, which 
he locked, and then to appear somewhat 
confused. The next moment he was as 
cool as ever, and handed Mary the pass 
she asked for with a smile and pleasant, 
“Yes, certainly.” 

Some of the younger staff officers, no- 
ticing the captain’s curious care for the 
flowers, agreed that he — the quiet, staid 
provo’—had “an affair” on foot; and 
they would have tried to find out all about 
it, but during the next few days there 
was a complete change in the disposition 
of the forces guarding the city ; and in 
the hurry and bustle of carrying orders 
here and there, and in placing some 
heavy reinforcements that unexpectedly 
arrived, the episode of the magnolia was 
forgotten. And still, between the recep- 
tion of that flower and the movements 
of the troops there was an jntimate con- 
nection, which many years afterwards 
the captain explained as follows: 


WHEN Mary handed me the flower that 
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day, I looked up to thank her as usual, 
and was surprised tosee her frown slight- 
ly, and point slyly toward the blossom. 
Then I looked at it more closely, and 
saw that there were some characters — 
scratched with a pin, I judged — on one 
of the smooth green leaves. Pretending 
to admire the flower I managed to make 
out the words, —“ Tonight — 11 o'clock 
— walk up Blank St. Say ‘yes’ to Mary 
if you can come.” On the impulse of the 
moment I tossed the flower into my desk, 
wrote Mary the pass she asked for, and 
as I gave it to her said, “ Yes, certainly.” 

When I was alone that evening I took 
out the flower and re-read the message. 
Mary, I knew, could not read or write. 
so it wasn’t from fer/ The writing, 
and in fact the whole device, was too 
delicate to be a man’s, so I was puzzled. 
I was not vain enough to think that I 
had made what would now be called a 
“mash” of any fair one, so I concluded 
that the sender really meant “ business ” 
with me as provost marshal. 

Being a little lame from a wound in 
the ankle, I always carried a stout cane, 
and with that and my pet pocket revolver 
I did not hesitate to keep the appoint- 
ment. 

It was quitedark that night as I walked 
up Blank St., and very quiet. I met no 
one for several blocks, and was wonder- 
ing how far I should have to go, when I 
came to where the front gate of the yard 
to a handsome residence was partly open, 
and Mary stood in its shadow. I recog- 
nized her in a moment, as she did me, 
and pressing her finger to her lips mo- 
tioned to me to follow her. We quietly 
mounted the steps to the front porch, 
Mary pushed open the door, which was 
not latched, and I followed her into the 
hall. 

Once inside, it was so dark I could see 
nothing ; but Mary grasped my arm and 
hurried me up a flight of thickly carpet- 
ed stairs. Reaching the landing in the 
upper hall she whispered, “ Wait,” and I 
heard her glide away. 
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“Thunder!” thought I, “here zs a 


pretty go. Here am I, the Provo’ Mar- 
shal, in somebody’s house, without his 
leave or knowledge! It’s as likely as 
not that I have given them a “protec- 
tion” against just such an intrusion, 
and I have no excuse for being here ex- 
cept that a pretty colored girl brought 
me! Suppose I am found here! Sup- 
pose —”’ 

But just here my thoughts were inter- 
rupted by feeling some one—thank 
Heaven, it was Mary !—take my hand 
and lead me forward. Soon a door was 
pushed open, and I found myself in a sort 
of library or small sitting room lit by a 
single lamp. On a sofa opposite me sat 
a young Jady who, as the door closed be- 
hind me, started up, and advancing to 
where I stood exclaimed excitedly, but 
still in a low voice: 

“ Pardon me, sir, I do not know what 
you must think of this strange meeting ; 
but indeed I could not speak in any other 
way with any of you at headquarters, and 
yet I felt I must tell you what I know! 
Mary told me you were kind, and she 
knew you would never let it be known 
how or when you learned what I shall 
tell you, or of this meeting. You will 
not, will you?” 

I hastened to tell the young lady that, 
whatever was the nature or result of what 
she wished to disclose, she would never 
be known in the affair, provided—I could 
not help adding — I left the Rouse as un- 
seen as I had entered it! 

She reassured me on this point by 
informing me that her uncle and aunt — 
with whom she lived as their adopted 
daughter — had retired an hour ago; that 
Mary, her own maid whom she could 
trust implicitly, would let us know if any 
one was disturbed while I was in the 
house, and would finally see me safe out 
again. And then, we having seated our- 
selves on the sofa, she told her story. 

It was a long one, but may be summed 
up as follows: 

Her uncle and aunt were rabid Seces- 
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sionists — as, in fact, were almost all the 
residents in the city—and their house 
was a sort of headquarters for all rebel 
sympathizers. It was from there that 
most of the rebel mail was exchanged, 
and from there packages of quinine, gun 
caps, and other supplies of great value 
but small bulk, were made up and sent 
through our lines in charge of small far- 
mers and others who were always pass- 
ing in and out. 

With such operations I was tolerably 
familiar, having seized many such arti- 
cles while in transit ; but I now learned 
that in spite of all our precautions the 
rebels were well informed in regard to 
our numbers and the disposition of our 
forces in and about the city, and that a 
well arranged attack on our defenses had 
been matured, and while this was taking 
place a concerted effort would be made 
by certain residents to burn the city over 
our heads! 

“It is this attack upon the — the — 
the — defenses of the city I wish to pre- 
vent, if possible,” the young lady con- 
cluded. “I do not hesitate to say that 
up to this time I have aided my friends 
in the Confederacy as much as I could; 
but in this plan to attack — you —all — 
here —to burn the city —I cannot sym- 
pathize. I want to prevent it, if possi- 
ble !”’ 

It took me a long time to note down 
the particuJars of the plot, and when I 
rose to goa church clock near at hand 
tolled the hour of 1 a.m. The young 
lady started at the sound and hastening 
to the door outside of which Mary was 
supposed to be on the watch, found her 
sound asleep on the carpet. 

When she was fairly awake again and 
ready to pilot me out, I turned to her 
mistress and said: 

“You have shown great courage to- 
night, and have done us a great service. 
Let me, before I go, ask you one ques- 
tion, Why have you, a Southern girl, 
taken this great risk to tell me of this 
affair ?” 
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She drew her hand away (somehow I 
had got hold of it) and said ina lowvoice: 

“You must not ask me that, please. 
I cannot tell you now. Perhaps —be- 
fore long—I hope before long — you may 
know. I am a Southern girl as you say. 
All— yes all—I love are in the South 
now. But one —the dearest —has not 
always been here. He—” I began to 
suspect something and could not help 
grinning a little. “You smile,” she con- 
tinued blushing prettily. “ You must 
not ask me to say more. Goodnight — 
Heavens! What’s that?” she suddenly 
added — “some one in the lower hall?” 

There waswithout doubt, for the tramp 
of heavy feet was heard and the sound of 
aroughvoice. As the young lady and I 
gazed blankly at each other Mary hastily 
entered, and whispered excitedly : 

“ Lawd sabe us !—de patrool’s at de 
doah! Dey’s banging away to wake up 
ole Massa; an’ heah you is, Cap’n, an’ 
dah’s Miss Jooly, an’ heah I is, —an’ — 
an’—oh! do hide you’self, Cap’n!” 

Then she ran to a sort of wardrobe at 
one side oftheroom, “ Heah,” she whis- 
pered, “ you scrouge in dah! de key’s 
inside. You hol’ de doah fas’ shut ; dey 
won't look in dah fo’ anybody ef dey do 
come up heah!” 

Knowing that it would never do to be 
found where I was by any one, I stepped 
into the wardrobe (it was a tight squeeze 
to get in!) and held the door ready to 
close. Then Mary said to her mistress 

“We'll make b’lieve we’s jest got up. 
I'll pull off some my cloze,—turn de 
light down, please, —now den!” And 
making some hasty change in her toilet, 
she ran into the hall in her bare feet. 

By this time the uncle and aunt had 
been fully aroused, and we could hear 
the voice of the former angrily demand. 
ing the cause of the disturbance ? 

“It’s the patrol, sir!” (I recognized 
the voice ot one of my sergeants.) “We 
were going the rounds, — saw your gate 
open and the front door ajar. Orders 
are, sir, from the Provo’ Marshal,” (that 
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was me /) “to look out for the safety of 
all private houses. Thought it strange 
to see the house open this time o’ night, 
—came to see if anything was the mat- 
ter, sir!” 

“ The door open, you say ?”’ exclaimed 
the uncle. “How’s that ?— Where's 
Mary!—O, there you are,’ —as Mary, 
half dressed, came part way down stairs. 
“What ’s the meaning of this, youjade ?”’ 

“ Bless us, Massa!” answered Mary in 
a terrified voice, “I mus’ ’a’ done gone 
forgot dat doah! ’Pears to me, too, dat I 
did fas’n ’em ’bout lebben o’clock. I'll 
go ask Miss Jooly.” And she retreated 
up stairs. 

“ About eleven ?”’ roared the old man, 
“What the D—ickens were you doing 
down here at that hour? I’ll—” then 
he checked himself, and turning to the 
sergeant said, “I thank you for your 
watchfulness ; it is all a piece of careless- 
ness on the part of the servants. I'll 
settle that with them in the morning. I 
bid you good-night.” 

The sergeant as he moved away of.- 
fered, in the handsomest manner, to 
search the house to see if some stranger 
was not lurking on the premises ; but 
much to my relief the offer was declined. 

As the patrol went down the steps, the 
uncle banged to the door, locked and 
bolted it, and then, seizing the lamp he 
had brought from his room, ascended the 
stairs and tapped at the door of the room 
where we were. 

“Julia,” hecalled, “are youup? I know 
you must be awake, that Yankee soldier 
made so much noise !” 

“Yes, uncle,” answered Julia, “I’m 
up, but I’m not dressed.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t come in,” contin 
ued the chivalrous old man, “that is, if 
you’re sure no one has slipped in to 
steal ?” 

“OI’m quite sure of that,” answered 
Miss Julia. “I have not been asleep 
yet. In fact, I only turned down the 
light a few minutes ago.” 

“Very well, then,” responded the un 
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cle. “But, Julia, speaking of the light 
reminds me, — don’t open that wardrobe 
at all, my dear. I’m very nervous about 
that lot of fulminate—the percussion 
powder — I put in there today.” (1 held 
my breath.) “It’s terribly dangerous 
stuff, you know,” (a cold sweat started 
out all over me,) “and I’ve not had time 
to repack the bottles so they would be 
safe.” 

I shivered, and I believe my knees 
would have knocked together, had I not 
been afraid that one of those infernal 
packages might have got between them. 
Miss Julia assured her uncle there was 
no danger, as she would not disturb any- 
thing there was inthe wardrobe, (I hoped 
I wouldn’t!) and the old man retreated 
down stairs, and all was quiet once more, 

When I did open the wardrobe door 
and cautiously stepped out, Miss Julia 
and Mary were standing with the light 
at the other end of the room. I assured 
them that though there was probably 
enough fulminate in the wardrobe to 
blow the roof off the house, yet unless it 
was stepped upon or otherwise crushed 
there was no danger of exploding percus- 
sion powder. ~ 

“TI dunno’ nawthin’ "bout de ’cussin 
powda’,” said Mary, “but Massa’s done 
gone locked de doah an’ took de key to 
bed wid him,—an heah you is yet, Mas- 
sa Capt’n.” 

Here was a new complication, but Mary 
—that invaluable Mary —- was equal to 
the emergency. “Can yo’ climbatree?”’ 
she suddenly asked me. 

“Of course I can,” I replied. “I’m 
up one now, ain’t I?” —I couldn’t help 
adding.— “ But what has that got to do 
with the present situation ?”’ 

“Why,” answered Mary, “I'll let you 
out de glass doah at de end dis hall on 
to. the top of de po’ch ober de front doah ! 
Den you let yo’se’f slip down de post- 
esses an’ out de gate, an’ dah you are.” 

The plan was practicable, and was at 
once carried into effect. Bidding Miss 
Julia a hasty goodnight I groped my way 
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along the hall, stepped on to the flat roof 
of the porch, and lying flat down, allowed 
myself to slip over the edge until I could 
clasp one of the “ postesses”’ (as Mary 
called the pillars) with my legs. 

Sliding down to the rail, I stepped from 
there on to the veranda floor, glided soft- 
ly down the steps, slipped through the 
gate, and ran—almost on to the point 
of a bayonet ! 

“ Halt!’ —a stern voice commanded, 
and I could see that I had been stopped 
by one of the patrol that the sergeant, as 
a matter of precaution, had left there. 

“Halt!” he repeated, crowding me 
before his bayonet a little closer against 
the gate post, “don’t you stir, or I'll pin 
ye where ye stand. What y’ doin’ here? 
An’ who the devil are ye?”” And he 
leaned forward curiously. “ Blowed if it 
‘taint the Cap'n!” he exclaimed, as he 
brought his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Yes, Harrington,” I said, “it’s your 
Captain. It 'sall right. Provo’ marshal’s 
duty, you know.” (I could see him grin 
at that.) “All you have to do is to stay 
here until you’re relieved, and then re- 
port everything quiet. Mind you—no 
more than that,” and I walked off, while 
Harrington resumed his beat, whistling 


softly, 
‘* The girl I left behind me.” 


I made my report at once to the gen 
eral, who sat up in bed to receive it, and 
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the disposition of troops and reinforcing 
the outposts followed that prevented the 
contemplated attack, and, incidentally, 
stopped further investigation on the part 
of my brother staff officers into the epi- 
sode of the magnolia blossom. 

I saw Mary once more. Shecame into 
the office, and finding me alone, drew 
from the folds of her dress — my cane. 

“ You done leff him in de wahdrobe,”’ 
she said, ‘‘te-he!” and vanished. 

“ Miss Julia” I saw several times after- 
wards. An artillery company that at the 
time of the contemplated attack on the 
city was stationed at an exposed point 
in the suburbs joined our brigade the 
next year, in a town we were occupying 
in another State. The captain of the 
battery, a noble fellow, brought with him 
on her way North his bride, who was no 
other than the “Miss Jooly” of my 
night’s adventure. 

While laughing over the incidents con- 
nected with that interview, she said: 

“T think, Captain, when I tell you, as 
I can now, that I was then very much in 
love with the one who is now my hus- 
band, and that he was then with his bat- 
tery at a post outside the town that 
would be first attacked in the proposed 
assault, you will understand why I — 
though I am ‘a Southern girl,’ was so 
anxious to prevent the attack upon the 
city.” 

F. L. Clarke. 





AN 
DAVID 


THE last chapter of a remarkable life 
is closed. David S. Terry, a prominent 
figure in the history of the Golden State 
is in his grave. His deeds are part of the 
annals of an important era. 

It is too sdon to analyze the life of 
Judge Terry for the popular mind. Pub- 
lic sentiment is too overwhelmingly op- 
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TERRY. 


posed to him to receive an estimate given 
even in a philosophic spirit. If he had 
virtues, at this hour we count them of 
small value, and not sufficient to make 
an equation of his character. 

But merely as commentator on prom- 
inent and passing events, what shall one 
say of him? A former Judge of the 
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Supreme Court of the State, one of the 
framers of its present Constitution, a 
prominent lawyer, and a conspicuous 
figure in most important affairs, has 
fallen by the bullet. The events in the 
dead man’s career are so marked that 
they furnish a drama without adventi- 
tious aids from the poet or novelist. 

David S. Terry was a man of well pro- 
portioned, massive frame. He would 
attract attention anywhere by his size, 
and a certain majesty of appearance. 
His friends unite in saying he had a 
quick and violent temper. When aroused 
he was practically ungovernable. He 
sought to command, and in his boyhood, 
such was his physical superiority, he 
must have been a recognized leader. 
Brave as he was and daring, he was just 
the leader boys are likely to follow. 
Taught the skillful use of arms, and hav- 
ing a commanding mien and address, he 
was just a man in a rude state of society 
to be obeyed. Born in Kentucky and 
growing to manhood in Texas, left most- 
ly to his own resources—we have the 
material and the influences that made 
the man. 

Further influences, those growing out 
of taking a part in the war for the inde- 
pendence of Texas and in the Mexican 
War, were powerful in giving bent to 
such a character. Still further rough 
life, soon after, on the trail to California 
and in the years that followed, when 
society was moulding its heterogeneous 
elements into order, is to be considered 
in the building of such a character. 

Imperious and impetuous, he was a 
terror to those he hated, and his hates 
were strong. His reputation was that 
of a man of violence. Yet strong as 
were his dislikes, his love for his friends, 
and friendship for those who did not an- 
tagonize him, were as strong. He was 
a genial and companionable spirit when 
in his best estate, and attached men to 
him by his admirable traits. No one 


ever accused him of dishonesty. Judged 
by the standard of his class, he was the 
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soul of honor. He was no fawning syco- 
phant in the pay of wealth and power, 
his chivalric tendencies being in the 
direction of the people. It has never 
been charged that he was in the interest 
of wealth that oppresses and corrupts. 

As a lawyer, David S. Terry showed 
by his looks that he was not one of the 
pale students intent on absorbing all 
law. Indeed, the life he led, almost 
always on the frontier, where books were 
few, made his reading desultory and not 
profound. His power as a lawyer was 
in his strong sense and ability of state- 
ment, rather than in legal learning. His 
attainments however, were large, and 
were at ready command. He was a forci- 
ble advocate, and making his client’s 
cause his own, he won the confidence 
of men who hoped to be honestly served. 
He was never accused of selling out 
his client ; but the complaint often was 
that he fought out his cause even to the 
bitter end. 

Judge Terry was on the Supreme 
bench of the State from January Ist, 
1856, till after the election in Septem- 
ber, 1859, when as Chief Justice he re- 
signed to meet David C. Broderick on a 
bloody field. I do not think there is any 
record of his work in that time that will 
give him eminence for learning or judi- 
cial intellect. His temperament and 
mind cannot be said to have been judi- 
cial. Perhaps the most important case 
decided in those years was that when 
the State debt, amounting to four mil- 
lion dollars, was declared unconstitu- 
tional. The first organic law of the 
State provided that no debt which in the 
aggregate should exceed three hundred 
thousand dollars should be created, un- 
less by a vote of the people, except for 
certain specified purposes. The debt 
had gradually accumulated, until it ex- 
ceeded four millions. 

There is nothing remarkable, either in 
learning, or ability of argument, in the 
decision, and we only mention it to re- 
late an incident connected with it. The 
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Judge had been saving of his salary, and 
about two thousand dollars in warrants 
on the Treasury were in his hands at the 
time the decision had been agreed on, 
but not promulgated. He needed money 
and there were present the influences of 
precedent and pressure. I have heard 
the tempter himself relate the circum- 
stances. He approached Judge Terry 
when at work at his table, and said in 
substance : 

“ Judge, you cannot afford to lose this 
scrip you have on hand. You have a 
family to support. I have sold scrip for 
others to a certain firm here, and I will 
do the same for you.” 

My informant, who was in a position 
to know what the decision would be, said 
in an instant there was the form of an 
infuriated giant towering over him, and 
a stentorian voice in his ears: 

“What! do you take me for a—— 
thief? Do you think I would cheat a 
Jew with what I have declared worth- 
less? No, sir: I shall take my chances 
with the other creditors of the State for 
its redemption. Never come to me with 
such a proposition again, sir!” 

With few affinities for the class to 
which Judge Terry belonged, I confess 
to have had a respect for him for his 
honesty to this day, from the impression 
this circumstance produced. 

The people — to their lasting credit — 
the next year adopted the debt by a di- 
rect vote. 

Another important decision, rendered 
during Judge Terry’s occupancy of the 
bench — important from its influence on 
the public mind, and as showing the 
trend of his judgment, was in the cele- 
brated Archey case. Stovall, a young 
man in poor health, had brought his 
slave Archey with him to this State. 
Archey had assumed to be free. A case 
was brought before the Supreme Court. 
Burnett wrote the decision. After cit- 
ing the law and precedents, the learned 
Judge says there are but two exceptions 
to the general rule, by virtue of which 
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a slave can be taken to a free State, and 
not be afree man. A traveler has the 
right to take his slave in transit, and a 
visitor is granted the privilege by com- 
ity. But, says the learned Judge, it will 
be seen by the reasoning that the slave 
in this case does not come under either 
of the exceptions; but as his master is 
sick, we will not draw the line very 
closely, this time, as it is the first in- 
stance, but shall rigidly adhere to the 
rules hereafter. Jo Baldwin, himself a 
Virginian, afterwards Chief Justice of 
this State, wittily said of this decision, 
that it “gave the law to the North and 
the negro to the South.” Judge Terry 
concurred in the decision, but added, that 
in his opinion this master lost none of 
his rights to the slave if he went to work 
to obtain a support while sojourning in 
afree State. It is difficult to tell where 
such a doctrine, carried out to all its 
logical consequences, would end ; cer- 
tainly, it is more far-reaching than the 
Dred Scott decision, made soon after, 
which only affirmed the right to take 
slave property into Territories. 

Judge Terry was a believer in African 
slavery, and had little patience with any 
one who was not. His reasoning and 
sense of justice were warped to suit that 
belief. But should not the mantle of 
charity be flung over him, when in north- 
ern pulpits at that time reverend divines 
preached in favor of the institution from 
the texts, “Cursed be Canaan,” and “Ser- 
vants, obey your masters,” as commands 
from on high, applicable to American 
slavery, while all around them lived souls 
imbued with a diviner sense of right than 
the god these sacred teachers affected to 
worship? Terry never had such advan- 
tages, and came nearer guiding himself 
by the best light he had. 

On the whole, I think the impress 
made upon the laws of the State by 
Judge Terry was not great, but his rec- 
ord is equal to the average. David C. 
Broderick once said of him that he was 
the only honest Judge on the Supreme 
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bench ; but he was, too, a man of strong 
enmities and passions, and his remarks 
on men often expressed the passion of 
the moment. 

Judge Terry, when he had been about 
six months on the Supreme bench, made 
himself obnoxious to public opinion by 
his interference with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of San Francisco. 

There had been perpetrated the most 
gross political frauds on the public for 
several years. The people had been plun- 
dered,ballot boxes systematically stuffed, 
and the vicious class had control of the 
municipal government. <A _ Vigilance 
Committee, composed of good citizens, 
undertook the purification of affairs. 
They were governed by all the forms 
and rules that obtain in Courts. 

The Audlletin had told the truth about 
a worthless fellow named Casey, who 
had fraudulently made himself an officer 
of thecity. Casey shot the editor, James 
King of William. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee brought the murderer and other 
malefactors to condign punishment. 
Judge Terry left his place in Sacramen- 
to, to assert his authority in putting down 
the Vigilance Committee. An officer of 
the Committee was dispatched to arrest 
one Maloney, who was wanted as a wit- 
ness. Maloney and Terry were together 
when the arrest was attempted. Terry 
was armed with a rifle. Hopkins, the 
officer, took hold of Terry’s rifle, and was 
stabbed in the neck for the act. Terry 
was arrested, imprisoned seven weeks by 
the Vigilance Committee, tried, and let 
go 

Terry had no affinities with the ballot 
box stuffers and public thieves of San 
Francisco. He despised them as a class. 
In a letter to his wife, written in the 
prison of the Vigilance Committee, he 
says Maloney was a bad man, and his 
removal would have worked no injury to 
the community ; yet though his arrest 
might have been attempted from good 
motives, he could not allow the consum- 
mation of an act in his presence that was 
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a violation of the Constitution he had 
sworn to support. He says he looked to 
his oath and to the sacredness of a prin- 
ciple rather than the demerits of the man, 
whom he declares again he knows to be 
bad. 

Political or partisan motives did not 
influence him, because the scoundrels 
the Vigilantes would put down belonged 
to another party. As he was himself a 
man ready at all times in case of provo- 
cation to take the law into his own 
hands, recognizing the code though the 
Constitution of the State made duelling 
acrime, it is difficult toaccount for Judge 
Terry’s active opposition to the Vigi- 
lance Committee, except upon his own 
statement to his wife. He knew it was 
supported by the most respectable sen- 
timent of the whole State. -Perhaps he 
thought the Executive of the State was 
pusillanimous, and being a man of force 
and personal courage, he must do some- 
thing to repair the defect. Accustomed 
as he was to feats of desperation, it was 
a field for his prowess. At any rate, it 
would seem that Terry was at the time 
acting under a paroxysmal devotion to 
the legalized forms of law. 

He could easily have stayed in his 
chambers in Sacramento, and issued his 
writs of habcas corpus, or sat in cases of 
appeal, without mingling in the strife at 
San Francisco,— leaving all to the Exec- 
utive branch of the State Government 
or to national aid. He antagonized a 
popular movement and lost caste. He 
stabbed an officer of the Vigilantes, —a 
worthless fellow,—and was popularly 
condemned for the act. 

There are two opinions regarding Vig- 
ilance Committees. They are dangerous 
as precedents. It is fairtosuppose Terry 
took this viewof them. But tothe credit 
of the Committee of 1856 it may be safely 
said, it purged San Francisco of a nest of 
murderers and thieves, and gave the city 
for years the best and most economical 
municipal government it ever had. 
Terry had not recovered from the bad 
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eminence he had won by his opposition 
to the Vigilantes, when, in 1859, he re- 
signed from the Supreme Bench, to 
challenge Broderick to mortal combat. 
The circumstances attending the duel 
conspired to give Terry more condemna- 
tion, and Broderick more sympathy and 
exculpation, than either deserved. 

It was in atransition period of politics. 
Southern men of Terry’s type, though 
there were scarcely more in California, 
from all the slave States together, than 
from the single State of New York, 
had dominated both the Whig and 
Democratic parties from the beginning. 
They were trained politicians, and prac- 
tised all the arts, except that of stuffing 
the ballot-box. They assumed super- 
iority, were aspiring, and had a way of 
ruining a northern opponent, by brand- 
ing him as unsound on the slavery ques- 
tion. To be suspected of being an 
abolitionist was political death, and the 
suspicion was sure to be started if it 
would help a southern aspirant to office. 
These tactics had been carried too far, 
until a northern sentiment was aroused, 
made more pronounced by the atrocities 
in Kansas, the weakness of Buchanan, 
and the Dred Scott decision. 

In the affair with Broderick, a- fair 
statement, of facts is needed, to show 
the relative position of the two parties. 

The casus bellé began in a speech by 
Terry, when a candidate for re-election, 
in which, commenting on Broderick’s 
break with Buchanan, he said of the anti- 
Lecompton. wing of the Democratic 
party : 

“They are a miserable remnant of a 
faction, sailing under false colors, trying 
to obtain votes under false pretenses. 
They are the followers of one man, 
the personal chattels of a single individ- 
ual, whom they are ashamed of. They 
belong body and soul to David C. Brod- 
erick. They are ashamed to acknow- 
ledge their master, and call themselves 
Douglas Democrats. The claim that 
he is following the lead of Douglas, 
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needs the explanation that it is the 
lead, not of Stephen A. Douglas, the 
statesman, but of Frederick Douglass, 
the mulatto.” 

Certainly, there was small cause in 
these remarks to provoke great anger. 
Sharper and more malignant] auguage is 
often heard on the stump, in warm polit- 
ical campaigns, without eliciting more 
than tart rejoinders; and editors in no 
very bad humor indulge now, as they 
did thirty years ago, in quite as caustic 
remarks, when dealing with rivals. 

Nor do we see any sufficient cause in 
the reported’ remark of Broderick, when 
he read the speech of Terry, at the 
breakfast table, for the events that grew 
out of it. Broderick is reported to have 
said that he had heretofore spoken of 
Terry as the only honest man on the 
Supreme bench, but now he took it back. 
Without the attending circumstances, 
this might mean that Broderick had dis- 
covered he had done injustice to others 
on this same bench, and wished to in- 
clude them with Terry as honest judges. 
But the expletives, and violence of feel- 
ing of the man, must have been pro- 
nounced, as a challenge came to him in 
consequence from D. W. Perley, a friend 
of Terry, who was present. 

The challenge was declined on the 
grounds that Perley was an alien, and 
had no political rights to suffer ; that he 
was not equal to Broderick in position, 
and that Broderick had determined not 
to take notice of any attacks during the 
pending canvass. It would have been 
well if he had begun a little earlier, and 
had not noticed the thrust of Terry 
about his following the lead of Fred 
Douglass. 

In the letter of Broderick to Perley, 
declining his challenge, the inference 
is conveyed, that after the campaign was 
over he might except an invitation to 
the field from “a gentleman holding a 
position equally elevated and responsi- 
ble as himself.”” The evidence put on 
record by John S. Hittell, inthe January 
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number of the OVERLAND, seems to be 
conclusive, that Broderick was intent 
on a conflict at arms with William M. 
Gwin, his colleague in the United 
States Senate, whose position was 
“ equally elevated and responsible’ as his 
own. 

Terry resigned his seat on the Su- 
preme bench the next day after the 
September election, in 1859, and sent 
Broderick a challenge. It would seem 
it was not incumbent on Broderick to 
accept the challenge. After Terry had 
stepped down from the Supreme bench, 
he became only a private citizen, and 
did not come within the scope of Brod- 
erick’s letter to Perley. But the elec- 
tion had gone against Broderick. He 
was exasperated. Hemet Terry, a dead 
shot, and fell. 

Neither can be justified by any code 
of ethics for this combat. But still this 
truth may be said: Broderick in this 
affair did not live up to his teachings. 
He was taught to believe duelling to be 
arelic of barbarism, and the killing 
of an antagonist by this mode as noth- 
ing less than murder. 

Terry, on the other hand, received his 
impressions and principles from a rough 
‘state of society, in which the so-called 
field of honor was the spot to vindicate 
supreme manliness of character. The 
better class of Broderick’s friends, all 
over California, abhorred duelling, and 
would have kept him from the field. 
Terry’s intimates would urge him on, 
knowing the chances were many to one 
that his coolness and marksmanship 
would rid politics of a hated leader, and 
because, they made themselves believe, 
the insult to Terry could be atoned only 
with blood. There is evidence that most 
of Broderick’s friends, who were cog- 
nizant of the intended meeting, attempt- 
ed: to dissuade him from taking the 
field,and to convince him that he was un- 
der no obligation to meet Terry ; that the 
code duello did not demand it, and that 
his place in the Senate should not be 
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hazarded in a political crisis. Some 
other friends insisted that he must fight. 

Duelling had been common in Califor- 
nia. Many of the most prominent citi- 
zens had recognized the code. Even 
men from Puritan families had not moral 
courage to resist the tyranny of a bad 
sentiment,—which nevertheless at most 
did not infect one fourth of the Califor- 
nian population. The moral sense of the 
majority was opposed to the practice, 
Yet duels were numerous, as the list 
would show if collected. Without at- 
tempting to give more than a fraction of 
it, the following cases occur tome: Den- 
ver and Gilbert; Gwin and McCorkle; 
Broderick and Smith; Nugent and 
Hayes; Percy and Showalter; Lippin- 
cott and Tevis ; Johnson and Ferguson ; 
Lundy and Dibble ; Weathered and Win- 
ters; Wethered and Shaffer; Nugent and 
Smith, and Broderick and Terry. Steph- 
en J. Field himself submitted to the yoke 
of the code, and met Judge William T. 
Barbour with the full intention to fight 

As I have said, the duel between Brod- 
erick and Terry occurred in a transition 
period in politics. We were rapidly mak- 
ing history on the grandest scale. The 
nation was approaching a point of cul- 
mination. Broderick was a sort of rep- 
resentative of a progressive purpose. 
His death was made a factor in the re- 
actionary spirit of the times. He became 
hero for the moment, though in no sense 
a moral one, and Terry was made by 
the majority press and the eloquence of 
Baker the incarnation of evil. It was 
unjust so to balance the culpability be- 
tween the two. 

Much has been said and published to 
create the impression that Broderick was 
the victim of a conspiracy, in which a 
pistol with a sensitive trigger played its 
part. The statement made by Jo McKib- 
ben in Washington, since the recent 
tragedy at Lathrop, that the duel was a 
fair one in every respect is conclusive, 
and this letter, written at the time of the 


duel by a reporter, an eye witness, under 
, 
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date of September 14, 1859, given in the 
“ Bench and Bar in California,” by Oscar 
L. Shuck, ought to settle the question 
as to the fairness of the duel according 
to the laws that govern such affairs. The 
writer of the letter says that McKibben, 
who was a second of Broderick, exam- 
ined the pistol given to Broderick, and 
“ snapped a cap on it, with an air of sat- 
isfaction.” Had he found the trigger 
too finely set he would have notified his 
principal of the fact, and given him due 
caution. Broderick, as the challenged 
party, had the choice of weapons, and his 
first second, Gen. D. D. Colton, won the 
word. According to Colton’s private 
statement afterward, he had told Brod- 
erick if the word fell to him he would 
prolong. the time several seconds be- 
tween the words, “Are you ready?” and 
“One” so as to disconcert Terry, and 
when the word “one” came Broderick 
must fire, — which he did, the ball strik- 
ing the ground a few feet in front of 
Terry, and in a direct line with him. 
The shot of Terry was made a second 
or two after, but within the time agreed 
upon, and according to the announce- 
ment of seconds but a few minutes be- 
fore, which was understood by both par- 
ties to the affair. The bullet took effect 
in the right breast of his antagonist, who 
sank to the earth in spite of his efforts 
to brace himself for another shot. 

Broderick died five days after, and was 
accorded one of the largest and most 
imposing funerals ever seen on the Paci- 
fic Coast, and a funeral oration by one 
of the finest orators the world has ever 
produced, worthy to have been spoken 
over the body of Lincoln. 

Terry escaped the punishment of the 
law, as all duelists had done before him. 
The constitution and the statutes had 
become a dead letter. But he was under 
the popular ban, owing more to the 
changing politics of the times and Brod- 
erick’s connection with a rising senti- 
ment, than to anything else. Had a duel 
between the same parties occurred a few 
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years earlier, it would have left no such 
remarkable impress. 

The war of Secession came, and true 
to his convictions as a believer in slav- 
ery, and consistently with his previous 
life, Terry left a free State, going through 
Mexico, to take service in the Southern 
army. He served on the staff of General 
Bragg for a time, but raised a regiment 
of Texans soon after, and commanded 
them to the close of the war, approving 
himself a brave and able officer. His 
regiment was noted for being under the 
best of discipline. 

When the’cause was a lost one, he 
returned to California, declining a com- 
mand under Maximillian in Mexico, and 
resumed the practice of the law at his 
own home in Stockton, and with suc- 
cess. 

A few years ago, he was employed in 
the case of Sharon versus Sharon, one 
of the most notable trials in the legal 
history of California. We can give only 
the briefest account of the case. Sarah 
Althea Sharon, or Hill, sued William 
Sharon, former United States Senator 
from Nevada, and more than millionaire, 
for a divorce and division of property, 
alieging secret marriage, and producing 
a written marriage agreement. The 
trial in the Superior Court resulted in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, although the 
Court admitted the case reeked with 
perjury on both sides. 

As an alleged citizen of another State, 
Sharon applied to the United States 
Circuit Court, where the marriage cer- 
tificate was pronounceda fraud. Mean- 
while Sharon had died, and Terry mar- 
ried the claimant. The heirs of Sharon 
continued the contest. Last year, in the 
United States Court, Judge Field pre- 
siding, the decision was made that des- 
troyed the hopes of the plaintiff. She 
exhibited her resentment in a passionate 
manner in the presence of the Court, 
which could not be overlooked. The 
United States Marshal attempted to 
remove her forcibly. Terry forgot’ the 
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dignity of the Court — which, had he 
been on the bench, he would have been 
the first to protect — and seeing his wife 
struggling in the hands of officers, his 
chivalry was aroused, and he attempted 
to rescue her by force of arms. Though 
a giant in stature and strength, he was 
overpowered by numbers, and disarmed 
of a bowie knife. A pistol was found, 
also, in the satchel of Mrs. Terry. For 
this offense both were committed to the 
Alameda County jail, she for thirty days 
and he for six months. 

It is to be observed in this connection 
that the decision at this time was not 
simply an adverse one, disappointing the 
plaintiff of a heavy money claim granted 
her by the lower court, but also involved 
the question of her character. The nat- 
ural disposition of Terry being in any 
case to make his client’s cause his own, 
and the life and character of Sharon 
having been notorious, Terry’s conviction 
that his client in this case was a deeply 
wronged woman was doubtless profound, 
and excited his sense of chivalry to the 
utmost; and this sentiment, especially 
when she had become his wife, goes far 
to account for his violence on this occa- 
sion. I do not offer this as a palliation 
of his acts, but only as an explanation. 
Yet who among us, if unfortunately in 
the position of seeing a wife, whatever 
her faults, seized by force — even in the 
presence of the highest tribunal in the 
land—would not feel at least the impulse 
to interpose a strong arm for her relief ? 
Reason and philosophy are not always 
at supreme command even in the best of 
our kind. 

The evidence now, at this writing, com- 
ing before the public in the reports of 
the hearing of Neagle’s case before the 
Circuit Court of the United States, Judge 
Sawyer presiding, shows that Judge 
Field and the public were impressed 
that Terry and his wife had indulged in 
frequent threats against both Justices 
Field and Sawyer, while under incarcer- 
ation in jail, and since their liberation. 


There was bad blood, so called, on their 
part. She pulled the hair of Judge Saw- 
yer some months ago, on the train from 
Los Angeles, which, of course, coming 
from a woman, he could not resent with 
force; and, besides, her husband was with 
her, and presumed to be ready to espouse 
the cause of his wife. 

But the climax came. Justice Field 
had been to Southern California to hold 
aterm of his court, and was on his re- 
turn to San Francisco on the cars. 
Terry and his wife boarded the train in 
the night at Fresno. They entered the 
breakfast room at Lathrop, and saw 
Field sitting at table. She returned to 
her car for something. Terry walked 
behind Field and twice slapped his face. 

By order of Attorney General Miller, 
the United States Marshal had furnish- 
ed a body-guard for Field, in the person 
of a deputy, David Neagle, who was in 
company, and sat near Field at the table. 
He rose, called on Terry to stop, and 
immediately fired two shots at him, kill- 
ing him instantly. 

Neagle was arrested by the authori- 
ties of San Joaquin County, and lodged 
in jail at Stockton. Judge Sawyer, of 
the United States Circuit Court, issued 
a writ of habeas corpus, and brought 
Neagle before him at San Francisco. 
Justice Field was soon arrested by the 
same authority as Neagle, but was re- 
leased by the action of Judge Sawyer, 
before whom a hearing is, at the time of 
this writing, going on. 

There are complications growing out 
of the action of the Federal Courts, 
about which the best lawyers differ. I 
do not propose to discuss them here. 

Looking back no farther than the con- 
flict with the Vigilance Committee of 
1856, we can see the beginning of influ- 
ences on an imperious spirit that told 
in Terry’s after career. His will was 
thwarted. The duel with Broderick gave 
to him no eclat, but rather to its victim. 
His political principles were repudiated 
by the nation and California in the elec- 
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tion of 1860. The lost cause was a lost 
one for him. He alone was defeated on 
the Hancock electoral ticket, in 1880. 
Fires destroyed his property. He lost 
standing with some of his friends and 
the public by marrying his last wife. 
The attempt to gain a part of Sharon’s 
millions was a losing one. This he un- 
doubtedly felt more on his wife’s account 
than his own, as he was by no means 
mercenary. But the more than money 
question involved would touch him as 
nearly as possible. His anger was at its 


height for these reasons, and from incar- 
ceration in jail, which exasperated a rest- 
less spirit that never brooked restraint 
or control. 
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His latest acts were those of a foiled, 
angered, and disappointed man. The 
virtues of loving his friends and of being 
true to them in any extremity will not 
be denied him. He was generous to his 
relatives, and charitable to others in 
money or service. He was pure and 
devoted in his domestic life. He meant 
to be honest in his convictions, and no 
one has ever accused him of bartering 
his honor for pelf, either as a lawyer or 
jurist. The universal verdict will be, 
that he was possessed of sterling integ- 
rity of purpose, and stood out from the 
rest of his race as a strongly individual- 
ized character, which has been well called 
an anachronism in our civilization. 

E. G. Waite. 


























O Patient Sun! 











O PATIENT SUN! 


O PATIENT sun that shinest daily down, 
Such scenes, such lives, such levels of content, 
And dost not yet disdain to shine,— shine on,— 
And light a radiant world to high ascent! 


Compassionate! Send thy warm beams abroad — 
Kindle a generous fire in frost-chilled lands — 
Nourish the hungry nations, give reward 
Of harvest to brown hands! — 


Lift up the drowsy lids of dreaming flowers ! — 
Burn in the rainbow tints of darting wings ! — 
Smite the dull earth with gladness !—Gild gray hours 
Till winters glow like springs ! 


Send thou a laughing sunbeam through dark space, 
Past leering roofs, in alleys dank and cold, 

To warm a little child!—with glimmering grace 
To dance above the mold:! 


Then send thy great sweet angels down, O mother, 
Saying, “I poured my golden gifts for a//: 
Shall man for man do less ?—brother for brother ?” 
O patient Sun!-——for still thy sunbeams fall! 

| 
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Grace Ellery Channing. 
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Ir was a notable event in the experience of San 
Francisco, that the Sixteenth National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections should have been 
held thus far away from the centers of philanthropic 
thought and activity. For these conferences are not 
altogether like the other national conventions that 
have come here of late years; there is little of the 
character of aJpleasure excursion in the visit of the 
delegates (though we are glad to be certain that San 
Francisco, with its accustomed hospitality, has made 
it a pleasant one); but in a sense that is true not 
even of the educational conventions, it was for serious 
work, Nor ,is California a place to supply to these 
eighty experts in beneficent work much of the new sug- 
gestion and instructive experience they desire to receive 
at these gatherings; with us, they must give, ratherthan 
receive. It was, indeed, mainly in the spirit of help- 
fulness that these hard-worked men and women chose 
this isolated outpost for their gathering. For isolated 
California is in matters of charity ; it has numerous 
and prosperous charities, some of them admirably 
managed and in accord with the best modern judg- 
ment as to methods; but of that organization and 
mutual helpfulness among them, that uniting together 
as a solid phalanx to stem the advance of the growing 
army of pauperism and demoralization, which con- 
stitutes the very fundamental motive of the confer- 
ence, —of all this there is next to nothing. The vari- 
ous charities—as formerly in all other communities— 
are without mutual acquaintance and help, wastefully 
duplicating work in one line and leaving another bare 
for lack of knowledge of each other’s work ; even lia- 
ble to jealousies, and rivalries, and pulling in different 
directions. It is a fact that at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Associated Charities, two years ago, 
the managers of leading charity organizations in the 
city were ignorant of the existence of other leading 
organizations. On’such a state of affairs the dead- 
beat and trickster thrive. Against it the Associated 
Charities has been striving; and the most important 
achievement it has yet made has been the bringing 
of this conference hither. 

One who has not attended conferences of this sort, 
has little idea of their great interest, not only tothe 
specialist, but to all sensible people. They are on 
a higher plane of ability and of unsentimental, un- 
theoretic earnestness, than any other conventions we 
have known of ; their subjects are of a sort that every 
one really cares a great deal about, if he did but 
know it ; and the papers and discussions come down 
to the facts of these subjects in a way that invari- 
ably rouses the interest, even the zeal, of the hearer. 
And the ignorance.of the general public on the pres- 


ent status of thought and work about pauperism is 
curious; so that to almost any visitor to the con- 
ferences even the rudiments of their work appeal 
as a new and impressive revelation, which generally 
affects the bent of his mind towards the subject 
permanently. Some such revelation, some such per- 


manent impress, has undoubtedly been made in the 
minds of the few hundreds of Californians that at- 
tended the conference ; there would have been many 
more, if its nature had been more clearly understood. 


To make this impress on the public mind, to give 
California this knowledge of modern charity method, 
was the first object of the conference ; and as a se- 
quence, its net result of advice was toward the founda- 
tion of a State Board of Charities. (The conference 
does not pass resolutions noradvise formally,but a cer- 
tain unanimity and urgency of opinion in it on any 
one point, has even the more weight.) There are 
thirteen State Boards now in operation, and they are 
considered not merely satisfactory, but necessary to 
any efficient organization of the charities of their 
States. Weshould like to give some explanation of 
the construction and work of these State Boards, 
but cannot in the space at command say more than 
that it is imperative they should be non-partisan, 
and by being unsalaried, having no patronage be- 
yond the needs of their own office, and appointed 
by Governor or Supreme Court, not elected, should 
be kept clear of politics. Indeed, nothing is more 
striking in all these discussions, than the extent to 
which politics figures as the foe of all honest charity. 
Doctor Byers’s report on penolgy lays down as the 
first requisite to any improved dealing with criminals, 
an improvement of the police, so that there shall be 
an end of allowing gambling houses and dens of all 
sorts of mischief to run on unchecked, while the 
turbulent but not really vicious newsboy and boot- 
black are promptly marched off to be made worse ; 
and as the first requisite to such an improvement, 
the non-partisan government of cities. Cases are 
reported in which strong suspicion has been pro- 
voked that the extravagant sums expended by cities 
in ‘poor relief’ have been used as a political cor- 
ruption fund ; and so on. But even where the inde- 
pendent sentiment in a community is weak, the press 
subservient, ani parties therefore unrestrained by 
fear of their own voters, with the usual results of 
political intrigue and demoralization in all appoint- 
ments, the experts believe that a State Board of 
Charities can be so constructed as to be kept “‘ out 
of politics.” We shall probably revert to the subject, 
and explain the plan more fully hereafter. 
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ANOTHER important conference, of a very different 
sort has taken place in San Francisco since our last 
issue,—a commercial conference, to consider means 
for stimulating commerce on this coast. A number 
of reports were presented and suggestions made ; and 
it is striking to note that when the list of these actu- 
ally adopted by the conference is made out, it proves 
to consist of appeals to the general government for 
assistance, and of these only. A committee report 
in favor of free ships was voted down by a. heavy 
majority, and instead a proposition was adopted in 
favor of the direct tonnage bounty of France and 
Italy,—-7. ¢., that the federal government should pay 
over in direct gratuity from the public treasury so 
much a ton for ships built here. A report in favor of 
asking the federal government to lay transpacific cable 
and build extensive maritime defences was adopted. 
A report in favor of asking the federal government to 
prohibit foreign railroads (meaning the-Canada Pac- 
ific) from carrying domestic freight between domes- 
tic stations was adopted, as also one in favor of asking 
it to exempt termimal points from the long and short 
haul clause the of Interstate Commerce Law. 


WE have to speak very briefly of these results. It 
is highly proper that any section should interest 
itself in influencing the passage or repeal of federal 
legislation that bears on its interests. It is unques- 
tionably just and necessary that the federal treasury 
should spend a great deal of money for public works, 
and that each section should make clear its need of 
anysuch. But when there appears a monotony of 
request for legislation and for money, with no dispo- 
sition to look to any source but the federal govern- 
ment for the promotion of Pacific commerce, there is 
evidence of a very ominous disposition with regard 
to government help, in the very class of men that 
are quickest to object to the paternal idea when it 
is a question of government restrictive interference. 
In the matter of the handicapping of the railroads, 
to the advantage of the Canadian Pacific, by the 
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long and short haul clause, a clear case seems to be 
made, as the reader may see by the paper of John 
Totyl in the September OVERLAND, or Mr. O’Meara’s 
in the present issue. This is a question of removing 
a restriction that interferes with the natural course 
of trade and competition. To couple with it a re- 
quest that government go farther, and add a restric- 
tion on the other side, telling against the foreign road, 
is only in the spirit of the protective system. The 
transpacific cable would seem to be a desirable thing 
in itself, and the time may have come when it is aneed ; 
and ifit is necessary for America to recognize as a pos- 
sibility at all, and to prepare against foreign invasion, 
there is doubtless need of preparation here. It is inter- 
esting that the report on free ships, as presented by the 
committee, who had naturally given the subject more 
study than the other members, was in favor ; but it 
did not meet the mood of the conference. The dis- 
cussion was one of the most animated that took 
place, but it closely followed newspaper and cam- 
paign lines of argument, with no indication of much 
individual consideration given to the matter. None 
of the members of the conference would have spok- 
en in this tone, or with such equipment of data, on 
any question of his individual business. One speaker 
said that by allowing our citizens to own ships built 
elsewhere we should ruin the American ship-building 
industry. The American ship-building that there is 
to ruin, amounts at present to one-fifth that of Great 
Britain ; in 1860 it was 91 per cent. It has decreased 
not merely thus enormously in proportion to other 
countries, but actually, by eighteen per cent ; and 
carries now 13.4 per cent of our whole external trade, 
against 75.2 percent in 1856. As the heavily protec- 
tive shipping laws now in force fail to revive American 
ship-building, there are left only two alternatives—to 
find out why it no longer pays Americans to build 
ships, and remove the cause ; or to pay men out of the 
governmenttreasury for buildingthem, whetherit pays 
in itself or not. 
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Roosevelt's ‘The Winning of the West. 


It is an oft repeated assertion, that American his- 
tory lacks the romantic element ; that it is the hard, 
sober record of unbending Puritans, or equally pro- 
saic planters, struggling for liberty of worsdip and 
independence of political action. Yet there is a vast 
mine of romantic material, as yet scarcely opened, 
in the reeords of the conquest of the trackless wilds 
of the West, and the overcoming of the savage red 
man and the almost equal hostility of nature. This 
very element of romance, however, renders the writ- 
ing of a true history of the movement more difficult, 
for it presents a temptation to indulge in flights of 


the imagination, irresistible to the chroniclers of 
early history. Who has not heard the hardy pioneer 
relate in his old age some stirring event in which he 
took part in the early days? Frequent repeiition 
has embellished the narrative with incidents that 
never existed save in his imagination, yet in which 
he firmly believes. His narrative, preserved in print, 
and uncritically copied into ‘‘ histories,” forms a part 
of the conflicting mass of material from which the 
true story must be gleaned. Mr. Roosevelt! has 

1The Winning of the West. By ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Vols. I and Il. From the Alleghanies to the Missis- 
sippi. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889,. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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undertaken the task of sifting this material, and has 
done his work well, presenting almost the only re- 
liable account we have of this period. 

In the two volumes that have been published, he 
tells the story of the settling of the territory between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, at the time 
when the colonies along the Atlantic were carrying 
on the struggle for independence. There is an occa- 
sional connection between the two movements, as 
when the British agents incite the Indians to acts of 
violence against the settlers, or when the backwoods- 
men swarmed down from their mountain homes to 
turn the tide of battle in the Southern Colonies by 
their victory at King’s Mountain. But generally 
their history represents a distinct movement, and 
Mr. Roosevelt preserves the local coloring of his 
narrative throughout by isolating it from the story of 
the struggles of the colonies on the seaboard. Pre- 
sented in this manner, it is striking how distinct is 
the civilization of these Westerners. It has generally 
been accepted that the American type sprang from 
the two elements of the New England Puritan ana 
the Southern Planter. But the tall, gaunt, sinewy 
back woodsman, with his restless energy and his tire- 
less endurance, shows characteristics that could not 
have developed from either of them. Mr. Roose- 
velt emphasizes the fact that they came from the 
Scotch-Irish, or Irish Presbyterians, who came to 
America during the later period of settlement, and 
passing the colonies on the coast found homes among 
the valleys along the eastern slopes of the Allegha- 
nies. As they increased in numbers their settle- 
ments spread along the valleys north and south, cut- 
ting the old lines of settlement at right angles. 
Working backward along the western boundaries of 
North Carolina, Virginia and Pennsylvania, they 
slowly crossed the mountains and established homes 
in what is now eastern Tennessee. 

Here the active conflict with the Indians com- 
menced, and in his treatment of this subject Mr. 
Roosevelt shows the advantage of his personal ex- 
perience on the border. Life on the frontier today 
is practically the same as it was one hundred years 
ago ; indeed, it bears a striking resemblance to what 
it was one thousand years ago, when our Teutonic 
ancestors were the savages, and the theater of action 
was in Europe instead of America. The author here 
furnishes a valuable contribution to our understand- 
ing of the irrepressible conflict between the two 
races, and, by his comprehension of the character of 
the contestants, red and white, is enabled to present 
a satisfactory explanation of the actions of both. 
His point that the Indian title to the land in dispute 
was inchoate is well taken, and he shows clearly that 
the attempt to obtain a good title from any of the 
tribes was necessarily futile. In reality, the Indian 
title was a shifting.one, resting, as did that of the 
whites, upon possession, and lasted only so long as 
that possession was maintained. 
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The settlement of Kentucky under the leadership 
of Daniel Boone, and of Tennessee under Sevier and 
Robertson, are chapters of striking interest in the 
history of this country, and bring out strongly the 
character of these fearless and hardy pioneers, as 
well as the relentless character of their foes; but the 
most impressive incident, both in its events and its 
consequences, is the conquest of the Illinois country 
by Clark. Mr. Roosevelt insists with tireless repe- 
tition on the fact that the extension of the western 
boundary of the United States in the treaty with 
Great Britain was the result of the conquest of the 
country by the backwoodsmen. Had they not won 
and held this garden spot of the continent while the 
colonies were gaining their independence, he claims 
that the Alleghanies would undoubtedly have formed 
our western boundary, and the Mississippi valley 
would have pagsed into the possession of some Euro- 
pean country. This is probably true, but he pushes 
the consequences too far, when he implies that such 
a division of the continent would have been perma- 
nent. The subsequent expansion of our western 
domain proves that any such curtailment of our ter- 
ritory would have been only temporary, though this 
fact does not diminish the service rendered to the 
country by the Kentucky and Tennessee ‘‘ long 
hunters ” and settlers. 

The admirable manner in which the author has 
done his work leads us to hope much from the forth- 
coming volumes, which shall continue the narrative. 
Typographically the volumes are handsome, though 
one might wish that the ‘‘ rough edges” —a con- 
cession to the biblio-lunatic inexcusable in a book 
that is to be read— had been avoided. The incor- 
rect paging of the table of contents in the first volume 
might also have been avoided with a little care. 


Bruce on the Plantation Negro.! 


That there are many very serious problems relat- 
ing to the negro in the South nobody versed in the 
facts is disposed to deny, and it may be added that 
as a rule the more close and personal the opportunity 
for observation is, the graver the observer’s conclu- 
sions. Mr. Bruce’s book, consequently, being 
evidently the result of long and anxious study of the 
Southern Virginia plantation negro, is markedly 
pessimistic in its tone. He finds that the negro is 
rapidly increasing in numbers, that he is reverting 
more and more to the original African type, (mulat- 
toes and quadroons being fewer in number than in 
slavery times, and allying themselves with the negroes 
not with the whites, ) and that the gulf between white 
and black has been growing wider and deeper ever 
since the forced bond of master and slave was sev- 
ered, so that the negroes, massing themselves by 
themselves, are losing contact with the civilization 

1The Plantation Negro asa Freeman. Questions of 
the Day Series. By Philip A. Bruce. New York:G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. For sale in San Francisco 
by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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of the whites and retrograding to the condition of 
primitive savagery. Religion among them, he thinks, 
is little better than fetichism, morality he finds only 
where the older negroes retain a little that was 
taught by a former master or mistress. Education 
hardly reaches the mass at all, and where it does has 
but little regenerative power. 

Now we must believe from the testimony of Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Hampton, and of others of author- 
ity, that this picture is too dark. Still the official 
reports on education show that in several Southern 
States the average school term is not three months 
in the year, and that but a small fraction of negro 
children of school age receive even this modicum of 
training. That this is not the result of a lack of un- 
derstanding of the situation by the whites, is shown 
by the fact that the rate of school tax (paid by whites 
alone practically, since they possess most of the tax- 
able property,) is within one-fifth of a mill on the 
hundred dollars as high in the South Atlantic group 
of States as in the North Atlantic. (Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, in ‘Industrial Education in the South.” 
Bureau of Education Circular of Information No. 5, 
p- 26.) 

While the book probably gives, then, too gloomy 
a view, it will do good rather than harm ; for the 
case calls for earnest consideration and wise action, 
if Mr. Bruce’s gravest forebodings are not to become 
realities. A cheerful optimism leading to a policy of 
letting things drift is not the desirable state of the 
public mind on the negro, as on many another, ques- 
tion. 

Emerson's Home Life. 


Emerson in Concord is the felicitous title of the 
book which so closely describes the poet in his home 
life, that it fitly rounds off the words that were first 
written of the great man dead. His own works are 
always with us and unchangeable. The tributes to 
the greatness of the man, to his piercing vision, his 
spiritual force, instantly appear. Of these, and they 
are not few, Mr. Cabot, his literary executor, has 
given us the best. Still, we do not know our intel- 
lectual friend until some right person tells us how 
he lived, hour by hour at home, and grew as he lived. 
The right person has come in his son, Edward 
Waldo Emerson. ! 

Not a cunning master of words or fencer of ex- 
pressions, the son does, however, inherit enough of 
the father’s singleness of vision and aptitude for 
thorough sight to bring the great object close down 
to the human eye, and even as he was wont to walk 
among men. This personal literature has its immense 
use. This individual life is shown chiefly in outside 
relations, because that is a part of its own necessity 
of growth. The pious son well says: ‘But he 
never lost sight of the fact that, if the pine tree, from 

1Emerson in Concord. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. Boston and 
New York: 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 
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the moment of its sprouting, acted on the sand 
and rock and air and water, subdued and converted 
them into beauty and strength of the pine tree, and 
not of the oak or vine or animal, so he must bear his 
relation to family, village, county, world, and react 
with these surroundings for beauty and virtue. 

And this pine tree that rose so high in the air be- 
fore it began to branch forth, threw out branches of 
such length and a shade so cool and restful that it 
neighbored the whole vicinity. Emerson, a shy man, 
was the social heart of Concord. The kindness of 
his country as much as the grandness of its grace 
drew all contentedly around him. How his neigh- 
bors, who were his jury but not his peers, had the 
opportunity to judge him, is well told in this filial 
tribute. 

A New Church History. 

Doctor Kurtz’s Church History, which the trans- 
lator claims is the standard in German Universities 
jn its subject, is reproduced from the ninth German 
edition by the publishers, in the hope that it will 
not only take the same high rank as a text book in 
American theological schools that it holds in its fath- 
erland, but that it will also interest the general reader 
of intelligence.1 However far this hope may be real- 
ized as to the theological schools, the book will hardly 
be in any sense a popular one, even among readers of 
the amount of intelligence it requires. That amount 
is not so very small ; for nobody that does not under- 
stand Latin and Greek can read the book without 
continual perplexity. In addition to such knowledge, 
interest in the subject must be pretty strong, to lead 
the reader to go through fifteen hundred pages of 
minute researches into doctrinal discussions, and into 
all the struggles of heresy, false doctrine, and schism, 
told in the dry, learned German fashion. As a book 
of reference the work is of much greater utility ; for 
with the aid of the index, which we trust Volume 
Three will contain, any particular topic may be found, 
and this colorless, candid, and matter-of-fact method 
of statement, difficult for continuous reading, does 
seem to carry authority with it. Volume One carries 
the history through the first nine centuries of the 
Christian era. 


A Danish View of Russia. 


Unhappy Russia, the disturbing element in 
European politics, the seat of the most strenuous 
present struggle between anarchy and despotism, the 
youngest of European civilizations, yet in some sense 
the oldest, the home of a literature that now holds 
most firmly the world’s attention, an anachronism, a 
menace, a promise, offers to the traveler and the 
student a field of the greatest interest. Anything 
written about Russia? from a proper basis of observa- 

1Church History, Vol. I. By Professor Kurtz. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John MacPherson. Foreign Biblical Li- 
brary. 1889. Funk & Wagnalis: New York. 

2Impressions of Russia. By Doctor Georg Brandes. 


Translated from the Danish by S.C. Eastman. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co, : 1889. 
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tion is eagerly sought by the reading world. For this 
reason Doctor Brandes’s book attracts the reader; he 
takes it up with pleasant anticipation, he reads it 
with interest. As he reads it he is aware that he is 
learning, that Doctor Brandes had good opportuni- 
ties to form judgments on Russian life, and that his 
opinions are sound. Nevertheless, there is a sense of 
disappointment, and often of weariness. Why, it is 

“hard to say; possibly it may be the fact that the book 
is a translation, and in the decanting from one lan- 
guage to another has lost its sparkle, if it ever had 
any; possibly it is because Doctor Brandes, being a 
Dane, constantly compares things Russian to things 
Danish, which does not serve to much enlightenment 
of the American mind; possibly there is a dogmatism 
and self complacency in the author that is offensive. 
It is but fair to add that the latter part of the book 
improves very much; for there the author is talking 
of Russian authors, their lives and writings, and no- 
body could beduil on such a theme. 


Briefer Notice. 


A new and cheap edition of Light on the Path! 
shows that some people find it intelligible,— or think 
they do. Persons not initiate in the Eastern wisdom 
are warned off from it by the book itself. Such will 
hardly be persuaded to attempt to ‘‘ hold fast to that 
which is neither substance nor existence.”——Colonel 
Garrick Mallery’s address as president of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington? is published in the 
Society’s Bulletin. His statements of the aims of 
the Society and of the relation between Philosophy 
and the Sciences, and his plea for style, the poetic 
and the humorous in scientific and phiiosophical 


1Light on the Path. Written down by M. C. Theo- 
sophical Book Company. Boston: 1889. 

_*Philosophy and Specialties. By Garrick Mallery. 
Vol. XI, pp. 1-40, Bulletin of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. 1889, 
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writing, are pleasant toread._——Mr. Holley? is one of 
those men to whom temperance means total absti- 
nence for himself, and, zo/ers volens, for his neigh- 
To drink is the capital sin, unless it be 
considered a trifle less heinous than to sell an alco- 
holic beverage ; and to vote for license, high or low, 
or for anything else than absolute prohibition, is to 
render oneself responsible for the lost souls of all 
drunkards. His book is a collection of satires in 
Billingsgate prose and doggerel verse, chiefly intend- 
ed to demolish the arguments whereby the advocates 
of high license seek to make good their position. It 
is so manifestly unfair and untruthful in the state- 
ments of the high license position, that it defeats 
itself. The dainty white covers of Zhe Soul of 
the Far East‘ are justified by the contents, but there 
is more in the book than prettiness. It is a strong 
and subtle analysis of the psychological evolution of 
the extreme Orient, China, Japan and Corea. The 
fundamental difference that Mr. Lowell finds bet ween 
the civilization of these peoples and those of the 
West is, that they were arrested in the course of 
evolution before the idea of the individual had taken 
strong hold. The family is their unit, an absolute 
patriarchalism their social system, and all through 
life, from the birthday which the child celebrates in 
common with all the babies born that year, up to the 
time when he joins the pantheon of his ancestors the 
individual, his tastes, his desires, his rights, play 
small part in his or anybody’s thought. Mr. Lowell 
carries his theme through all the relations of life,— 
physical, social, religious, zesthetic,— and with much 
keenness of observation and delicacy of touch sets it 
before his reader. It is an enjoyable book, and few 
willdeny that the main argument is firmly established. 

3Random Shots at Living Targets. By H. W. Holley. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York: 1889. 

4The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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ness in the estimation of all 
mankind should come a century 
of cleanliness. Just a hundred 
years ago Pears’ Soap began in 
London its mission of cleanli- 
ness, To-day its use is univer- 
sal, and more people than ever 
before acknowledge its superi- 


4 ay: oa XY na ae os . Y | ority—a sure evidence that its 

Wee - ae mission has been successful. 

WW ay sf) | For one bundred years it has 
Ye 


N* CXT to a century of godli- 


maintained its supremacy in 
the face of the whole world’s 
competition. It has had rivals 
and feeble imitators, but it 
alone survives—another con- 
firmation of the great law of 
the survival of the fittest. 
Such a record could not be 
achieved without cause. Tem- 
porary successes are compara- 
tively easy, but for an article to 
go on maintaining its popular- 
ity through generation after 
generation, it must appeal to 
something more than passing 
fancy. ‘This is the case with 
Pears’ Soap. It is and always 
has been an honest product. 
The same care that was exer- 
cised a century ago in the selec- 
tion of materials and in the 
process of manufacture, is used 
to-day. If our great-great- 
grandfathers should come to 
=== life one of the few familiar 
things they would find unchanged weal be Pons’ Soap. Queen Charlotte would to- 
day ‘be able, just as she was one hundred years ago, to go to the Pears’ establishment in 
London and purchase a pure, refreshing, soothing soap, made according to the same 
formula and of similar materials. She would find it now, as then, the cleanest of soaps. 
In the United States, Pears’ Soap has found a place in public favor equal to that so long 
held in England. Men and women alike find it good and reliable. The man who has 
once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a shaving stick wants no other; he takes it when 
he travels. That woman who goes to a summer resort and fails to take, as she would 
her tooth-brush or hair-brush, a supply of Pears’ Soap, must put up with the cheap sub. 
stitutes until her burning, smarting skin demands the “ matchless for the complexion.” 
Even children know the difference. So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear com- 
plexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long 
will Pears’ Soap continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who want to 
be beautiful and attractive. “ Beauty is only skin deep,” and therefore anything which 
exerts so beneficial an effect on the skin as does Pears’ Soap, must be a great aid in the 
promotion and preservation of beauty. What more could be said fur a soap than can 
be truly said of Pears—that it is pure, wholesome, refreshing, agreeable in using and 
that it never changes in quality! 
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lustro Powder, Callustro Palm Soap, Callustro “ M. I. P.” Soap, Callustro Tooth Powder, bier —_ LLUSTRO Co. 
llustro Acorn, Callustro Window and Callustro Brick, Callustro Nail Enamel, : 633 Market Stre« 
hllustro Metal Soap, Mirror Polisher, Callustro Needle Polisher, Callustro Paint and Kalsomine. Depot, 1304% Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, ¢ 
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‘w= No Chemicals, =e 
W. Baxer & Co.'s 


Breaktast 
Cocoa 


1} Is Absolutely Pure, 
| and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest des 
more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United on of Gacmees fe cocated wilthoat the eacsiice of @ 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great —s err - Pee meando ra 
Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 
Lime, or Alum, Sold only in Cans, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. W. Baker & Ce., Dorchester, Mass, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 8T, LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WHITE LABEL, BROWN LABEL, 


**CARTE BLANCHE,” “ GRAND VIN SEC,” 
A Magnificent Rich Wine. Perfection of a Dry Wine. 
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